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osT people have heard of that En- 

lish peer, much given to sleeping, 
who dreamed after lunch one day that 
he was addressing the House of Lords, 
and woke up to find it was true. Some- 
thing of the sort has happened to the 
people of the United States. Radical, 
even revolutionary, projects of eco- 
nomic reform that have been under 
discussion for years have materialized 
with a suddenness that is almost too 
rapid to realize; we are still rubbing 
our eyes and wondering whether all 
this really has happened in the short 
space of six months. 

All this has sprung from the energy, 
the leadership and the courage of one 
man who, without overturning the so- 
cial system, has accomplished as much 
as any dictator has ever done in a 


similar space of time. That fact re- 
flects tremendous credit on both the 
President and the people of the United 
States. It is an asset that outweighs 
all the shortcomings and the disap- 
pointments of the New Deal. 

As the policy has expanded and its 
implications have become manifest, 
various strains have developed which 
it is the purpose of this article to dis- 
cuss. There were, to begin with, many 
people in the country at large and a 
few in the administration who took 
it for granted that all the new meas- 
ures would turn out to be what they 
ostensibly were—temporary expedi- 
ents to relieve a temporary crisis— 
and that when the emergency passed 
(rapidly, it was hoped) the old sys- 
tem would once more go jogging 
along in very much the same old way. 
Those people have had to disabuse 
themselves, and the process is painful. 
We must expect to hear their cries of 
protest and misgiving in increasing 
volume. 
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The emergency is not passing rapid- 
ly—the President never promised that 
it would—and every week makes it 
more and more evident that the recov- 
ery program is advancing to new posi- 
tions from which a simple retreat to 
the starting point is absolutely out of 
the question—whatever the date orthe 
extent of the recovery. 

As difficulties increase, the thought 
of the administrators is getting bold- 
er, not weaker. Let any one who 
doubts this read the article by A. A. 
Berle Jr. in The New York Times of 
Oct. 29. Further, it may be said that 
the closer acquaintance with industry 
brought about by code procedure, 
combined with the revelations of the 
Senatorial investigators in the world 
of high finance, have not encouraged 
either the President or his advisers to 
believe in a return of the “good old 
times.” The old times were good for 
far too few of the people. 

Within this group of what we may 
call disillusioned conservatives are the 
strict constitutionalists, who are dis- 
posed to challenge certain important 
features of the recovery program on 
juridical grounds; and from them, too, 
we may expect to hear more in the 
future. The constitutionality of some 
phases of the program is an important 
and perplexing problem, but it is a 
sad fact that when people begin to 
talk about their abstract rights, it is 


usually their private interests they © 


are really worried about. It is not 
difficult to draw the line between dis- 
interested discussion of the constitu- 
tional question, which must neces- 
sarily be technical, and an effort to 
damn the recovery program in the 
eyes of an unlearned public by brand- 
ing it in advance as unconstitutional. 
Certain gentlemen from whom one 
might expect the former sort of effort 
are, whether knowingly or not, lend- 
ing themselves to the latter. 
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It is necessary to remind these gen- 
tlemen that the Constitution is older 
than the doctrines of Chief Justice 
Marshall. They may also remember the 
dissenting opinion of the present Chief 
Justice in the Columbia minimum wage 
case, in which he declared that “‘it is 
not the function of this court to hold 
Congressional acts invalid simply be- 
cause they are passed to carry out 
economic views which the court be- 
lieves to be unwise or unsound.” They 
may further recall the opinion of Jus- 
tices Brandeis and Stone, in the Okla- 
homa Ice Company case of 1932, up- 
holding the right of the States and 
the nation ‘‘to remold, through experi- 
mentation, our economic practices and 
institutions to meet changing social 
and economic needs.” 

It is also to be borne in mind that, 
apart from all emergency legislation, 
the Federal Trade Commission is em- 
powered by statute “‘to prevent unfair 
methods of competition,” and is left 
free, subject to court review, to formu- 
late its own conception of fairness and 
unfairness in accordance with the 
ideas and circumstances of the time. 
The definition of unfairness is neces- 
sarily subject to change and develop- 
ment, as are the situations to which 
it applies, and it may turn out that 
inhumane conditions of labor, like 
other anti-social forms of cost-cutting, 
can reasonably be held to lie within 
the scope of the 1914 statute. It would 
be strange indeed if minimum prices 
to manufacturers, and minimum re- 
turns to railroad and public utility 
investors, were deemed eligible to con- 
stitutional protection, while minimum 
returns to labor were not. 

But, apart from the disillusioned 
conservatives and the strict constitu- 
tionalists, the public at large is show- 
ing distinct signs of misgivings about 
the second of the President’s bargains 
with industry. The first one—the re- 
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employment agreement, carrying with 
it the Blue Eagle, and expiring on 
Dec. 31, 1933—has worked out, in this 
writer’s opinion, astonishingly well. 
Of course, there have been innumera- 
ble failures to live up to the terms of 
the contract, but when one considers 
that this was a voluntary act, carried 
out by practically the whole of busi- 
ness and industry at considerable cost 
and inconvenience, in response to a 
simple request from the White House, 
then it appears one of the most re- 
markable social phenomena of recent 
times. It is the second bargain—the 
bargain on the codes—that is arous- 
ing misgivings. 

The elements of that bargain, 
though the details vary in every case, 
can be easily stated. The administra- 
tion demands three things—the aboli- 
tion of child labor, the establishment 
of minimum wages, the free exercise 
of labor’s right to collective bargain- 
ing. In return it offers the suspension 
of the anti-trust laws and a greater 
measure of control to the trade associ- 
ations than they ever dreamed of de- 
manding. They have accepted the bar- 
gain and are going to be very sure 
that they get all there is in it. But the 
question arises whether labor can be 
equally sure, and the consumer won- 
ders whether he is to be left holding 
the bag. 

The re-employment agreement, dif- 
ficult as it was for many employers 
to carry out, raised no industrial is- 
sues of major importance, and was 
avowedly only an expedient for four 
months. General Johnson himself has 
called it a “stop-gap.” The establish- 
ment of the codes is another matter. 
Whatever the law or the administra- 
tion may say, the codes are much 
more in the nature of a permanent 
reconstruction than a temporary pick- 
up. “Immediate re-employment,” says 
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the General, “is a by-product.” The 
codes do raise issues of major impor- 
tance—issues on which some branches 
of industry, such as steel, the auto- 
mobile industry, the electrical indus- 
try, the packing plants, have taken 
decisive stands for the best part of a 
generation. 

In view of the magnitude of these 
issues, there is some ground for criti- 
cizing the official policy of rushing 
along to get something signed by the 
end of the year, no matter how much 
revision might afterward be called for. 
On the other hand, the administra- 
tion may well have felt that, if matters 
were allowed to drag on indefinitely, 
the difficulties of revision might be 
less than those of getting anything 
signed at all. No one can say which of 
the alternatives was the easier; both 
had serious drawbacks, and a choice 
had to be made. 

The result is that the codes so far 
signed—sixty-three at this writing— 
exhibit very wide discrepancies, which 
come out most clearly in the composi- 
tion of the governing bodies entrusted 
with their administration. These gov- 
erning bodies are, in the main, the 
existing trade associations. On most 
of them—not all—there are seats for 
two or three nominees of the Recovery 
Administration, without voting power. 
On very few indeed is there any direct 
representation of labor. This result is, 
in a way, natural. The trade associa- 
tions were on the spot, with their 
lawyers, lobbyists, publicists and ef- 
ficiency men, to see that they got 
their full share of the bargain. Labor’s 
organizations in the basic industries 
were still to be created, and the con- 
sumer had no organization, inside or 
outside the NRA, that amounted to a 
row of beans. 

Both the administration and the 
trade unions, in the writer’s opinion, 
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committed a very serious error in fail- 
ing to give adequate attention to the 
composition of these governing bodies. 
They should have worked out a con- 
sidered plan of representation, and 
consistently followed it in the estab- 
lishment of the controls. Its absence 
is going to create trouble in the 
future. 

Some of the codes—for instance, 
those for the men’s and women’s 
clothing trades and the hosiery indus- 
try—show a genuine effort at repre- 
sentative government, but others, in 
effect, deliver the industry bound 
hand and foot to the big employers’ 
organizations. The steel code is prob- 
ably the worst of these; it gives sole 
power both to veto and to fix mini- 
mum prices to the board of directors 
of the steel institute, conceding only a 
“right to discuss” to nominees of the 
NRA, who must further be “persons 
not having or representing interests 
antagonistic to the industry.’”’ Who de- 
termines whether or not these persons 
are acceptable? Obviously, the big 
steel companies. Neither labor nor the 
consumers have anything to be thank- 
ful for in this case, as Joseph B. East- 
man, the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation, has recently found 
out. 

It is practically certain, therefore, 
in view of the generally one-sided 
character of the governing bodies, 
that the administration will have to 
rely on other powers than those of 
the control boards to insure that the 
suspension of the anti-trust laws does 
not become a disaster to both: labor 
and the nation. Here again, however, 
there is power in pre-emergency leg- 
islation that the administration can 
invoke if it chooses. 

Nearly all these codified industries 
are enjoying a good, fat slice of tariff 
protection. Their tariffs are supposed 
to be based on cost of production, 
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which- the tariff commission is em- 
powered to ascertain. If the steel com- 
panies (or any others) do not like the 
notion of opening their books to the 
NRA, in order to justify their prices, 
they can open them to the tariff com- 
mission in order to justify their 
tariffs. And, if they fail to do so, the 
President has a bottle of laxative in 
his Executive cupboard that is guar- 
anteed to clear their systems. The 
tariff power offers a potent means of 
correcting unreasonable prices—prob- 
ably the only one the Executive really 
possesses—and the suspension of the 
anti-trust laws puts tariff policy in a 
new and significant perspective. Con- 
sumers will do well to study that per- 
spective rather closely. 

Issues of policy such as these, how- 
ever, played but a small part in the 
framing of the codes, and organized 
labor, as usual, devoted its entire at- 
tention to the immediate foreground. 
In truth, there was enough there to 
worry about. The question of mini- 
mum wages at once took on a more 
serious aspect. Witness, for example, 
what happened at a recent code hear- 
ing. Mr. Mellon’s Aluminum Company 
of America asked permission to re- 
duce wages from 30 cents to 25 cents 
an hour. ‘Do I understand,” asked the 
Deputy Administrator, “that, having 
gained the use of the Blue Eagle by 
agreeing to pay 30 cents, you now 


‘want to wash this out and pay only 


25 cents?” William C. Neilson, vice 
president of the company, replied: 
“We never wanted to pay 30 cents. 
We agreed only because the President 
asked it. We thought it was to be only 
for a very brief period. The 25-cents- 
an-hour rate proposed by this code is 
high for us.” 

Studies now being made by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics indicate, so 
far as published, that in the majority 
of cases the code rates of wages, com- 
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bined with the shorter working week, 
add little or nothing to the actual cash 
receipts of the average worker. The 
gain in hourly rates and the contrac- 
tion of working hours just about off- 
set each other. The textile code shows 
a distinct gain, the dyeing and finish- 
ing, electrical, and shipbuilding codes, 
an average net loss. To this certain 
facts must be added, namely, the dis- 
placement of pieceworkers unable to 
attain the minimum time-rates, the 
general speeding-up of the rest, and 
the slackening of production that has 
followed the effort of several indus- 
tries to stock up ahead of the codes. 

So far as the higher wage rates are 
concerned, the administration has not 
been able to obtain as general a guar- 
antee of the customary differentials 
as it hoped for, and reliance is there- 
fore thrown back on labor’s protective 
and bargaining strength under Clause 
TA. Further, labor knows very well— 
the publicity department of NRA is 
constantly reminding all of us—that 
we are in for a period of sharply rising 
prices. In these circumstances wide- 
spread strikes were inevitable, and 
the unions can hardly be accused of 
sabotaging the recovery program. On 
the contrary, if there is to be any 
marked addition to consumer purchas- 
ing power as a result of the codes, it 
is only aggressive trade unionism that 
can secure it. 

It is no doubt a disappointing and 
embarassing situation for the govern- 
ment, but the organization campaign 
must continue, and the administration 
must back it up. The reason is not 
merely that the immediate gains of 
labor depend on it, but that the peace- 
able and equitable conduct of industry 
now demands complete organization 
on both sides, and representative pro- 
cedure. There is no way of guarantee- 
ing absolute freedom from disputes, 
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but the chances of it are better where 
there is organization on both sides 
than where the employers claim a 
monopoly of it. 

Criticism may fairly be leveled, 
however, at the effects of the craft 
system of organization favored by the 
American Federation of Labor, com- 
bined with its insistence on the rule 
against “dual” unionism. It is these 
features that supply the really exas- 
perating element in such situations as 
those of the Paterson silk strike, the 
Illinois coal disputes and the Depart- 
ment of Justice building, where the 
unions insist on fighting each other. 
Jurisdictional disputes have long been 
a disgrace to the American labor 
movement, which seems to specialize 
in them, and the administration is en- 
titled to look to the A. F. of L. for a 
much more determined effort to avoid 
them in the future, even if that in- 
volves letting up on the rule against 
dualism for the time being. The Fed- 
eration needs to do some hard and 
fast thinking to bring its ideas about 
organization up to date. If it fails to 
modernize them, the government may 
have cause to regret its present close 
association with the A. F. of L. leader- 
ship. 

There is one lesson the administra- 
tion would do well to learn from the 
experience of other countries in the 
administration of minimum-wage and 
working conditions for labor. If it 
really wants these code provisions 
carried out, it must do its own in- 
specting. The recent establishment of 
the sixteen Regional Mediation Boards 
was an obvious necessity, but it is not 
sufficient to rely upon complaint pro- 
cedure, nor is it altogether fair to 
labor. The impression that the admin- 
istration was going to leave the po- 
licing of the labor provisions mainly 
to the trade unions was an unfortu- 
nate one, whether it was justified or 
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no. Other countries with far more 
experience in these matters than the 
United States have discovered that 
stipulations as to wages, hours and 
working conditions do not begin to 
operate effectively or equitably until 
establishments are made liable to im- 
partial inspection. It is the liability 
that counts. The inspecting staff need 
not be large, but must be of first- 
class quality. England has found here 
a very useful field of employment for 
well-trained women. And in the end, 
the inspection policy is cheaper than 
mere complaint procedure, as well 
as more adequate. It prevents dis- 
putes arising, because it alone can 
remove their causes before serious 
trouble is started. On the whole, em- 
ployers as well as workers have come 
to welcome it as the better way. 
When we turn from the town to the 
countryside we encounter problems 
that have baffled three successive ad- 
ministrations. The contributions of 
the farmers themselves to a solution 
of these problems have been extra- 
ordinarily negative or futile. One 
sympathizes—the word is not strong 
enough—with their indignation at the 
consequences of their somewhat reck- 
less borrowing in the _ high-price 
period; one understands their rescnt- 
ment at the more rapid rise of in- 
dustrial prices under the Blue Eagle; 
one even condones their being fooled 


into thinking that an extravagant do- © 


mestic tariff could somehow or other 
raise the value of export crops whose 
prices were fixed in a world market. 
But the fact remains that they have 
had to be bribed by the public treas- 
ury into making crop reductions that 
have been staring them in the face 
for seven years past, and that even 
now their efforts to band together 
for their own salvation are subject 
to a pitiable amount of ratting. It 
is an open question—farmers them- 


selves must admit it—whether agri- 
cultural recovery would not now have 
been further advanced if they had 
never been allowed to assume that it 
was an obligation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to undertake rescue work, 

The rescue work of the Roosevelt 
program is undoubtedly a little better 
than that which preceded it. It is 
achieving the long-postponed reduc- 
tion of acreage, though at great pub- 
lic cost, and it is in some measure 
lightening the mortgage burden. But 
the President reminds one, at times, 
of Stephen Leacock’s knight who 
“mounted his horse and galloped furi- 
ously away in all directions.” Just 
where and how far does he think he 
is going? Does the administration 
seriously propose to reduce domestic 
production to the demand of the do- 
mestic market? Has it any conception 
of the colossal dislocation that will 
mean, for years and years to come, in 
industry no less than in agriculture? 
And if that is not the intention, just 
what is the policy aimed at? 

The President surely knows that 
the disparity between agricultural and 
industrial prices arose mainly from 
the international market, on which 
the former were so much more de- 
pendent than the latter. What has 
happened to all his good intentions of 
last Winter, looking toward a restora- 
tion of international demand by work- 
ing toward a return of sanity in inter- 
national economic relations? There is 
a lot of talk about a “normal” relation 
of agricultural to general prices, 
which is defined in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act as that obtaining in 
the “base period,” 1909-1914. But that 
relation depended on the existence of 
an export demand for agricultural 
staples which absorbed from one- 
quarter to nearly two-thirds of the 
several crops. How on earth can that 
“base period” ratio be restored un- 
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less a substantial measure of the 
export demand is restored with it? 
The domestic market will not redress 
the balance at anything like the old 
price-ratio. Are we to go on subsidiz- 
ing farm prices from now till dooms- 
day? If so, what for? If not, what is 
the President doing in the interna- 
tional field? Yes, indeed, what is he 
doing? 

It is a sad story, in which the ab- 
sence of really first-class advisers and 
a well-considered plan points the mor- 
al. One can emulate Leacock’s Gala- 
had in the family circle, so to speak, 
and be indulgently excused for it, but 
one should not act so before stran- 
gers. The episode of the London con- 
ference is best forgotten, but its ef- 
fects on American prestige will last 
for this generation. Once Woodrow 
Wilson encouraged the nations to look 
to America for a political lead. Once 
Franklin Roosevelt encouraged them 


to look for an economic lead. They will 
not look again. 
The manoeuvres of the present ad- 


ministration on the _ international 
front have an air of rash improvisa- 
tion that suggests an absence not 
merely of plan, but of principle. Eu- 
rope regarded the departure from the 
gold standard as an arbitrary, but 
mainly a domestic, decision. The can- 
cellation of the gold clause raised 
doubts of a graver character. The de- 
valuation of the dollar undertaken im- 
mediately after the flotation of an 
important refunding issue of govern- 
ment bonds made the point of honor 
unavoidable. And the deliberate com- 
mitment of the country to the puerile 
policy of competitive currency depre- 
ciation disposed of whatever confi- 
dence was left. 

Some excuse there might be if these 
measures had achieved even a tempo- 
rary success; instead, even from the 
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short-period and purely domestic 
standpoint, they are a patent and ab- 
ject failure. The spectacle of a mod- 
ern government deliberately setting 
in motion, and then privately condon- 
ing, a flight of capital from its own 
borders, is unique, and all the more 
extraordinary when one finds that 
government with a budget hopelessly 
out of balance, a public debt of unprec- 
edented and rapidly increasing mag- 
nitude, and a national income shrunk- 
en in four years by nearly 60 per cent. 
The political effects on the home 
front have been equally unfortunate, 
especially in regard to the relations, 
if any, between the White House and 
Wall Street. The bankers, it may con- 
fidently be said, were prepared to go 
a long way with the President in re- 
form of the financial system. They 
donned the coat of sackcloth and sat 
in the ashes of public disesteem. To 
many of them the revelations of gross 
immorality in their greatest institu- 
tions were as much of a shock as to 
the public at large. They were in a 
mood to accept a far larger measure 
of control and supervision. But their 
attitude changed, almost against their 
will, as they saw the administration 
plunging ever deeper into a financial 
policy which not a single first-rate 
economist could be found to defend. 
Manufacturers and traders are now 
openly declaring that the banks have 
sabotaged the recovery program, and 
in one respect, to be mentioned shortly, 
the accusation has substance. But so 
far as the banking business is con- 
cerned, the profession faces a dilemma. 
It is reminded daily, and with truth, 
by both farmers and industrialists, 
that easy borrowing was a major cause 
of the collapse; yet it is urged daily, 
by both the administration and the 
small man, to loan more easily now 
than sound banking principles war- 
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rant. The bankers are sitting tight, 
too tight, perhaps, but if the admin- 
istration wants an easy-money policy 
pursued beyond the point at which 
prudent banking, in present circum- 
stances, can go, it must carry that 
policy on its own shoulders by means 
of its own credit institutions. Whether 
it should do so is an open question. 

Secretary Ickes’s conservatism, in 
the writer’s opinion, was well justified 
while it lasted. Experience elsewhere 
suggests that direct cash relief is the 
cheapest way of handling unemploy- 
ment under capitalism, for unless the 
government is prepared to take over 
the basic industries, the extensive use 
of public credit for works which must, 
in the nature of the case, be unpro- 
ductive of money income, is an expe- 
dient to be used with great caution. 
Ultimate recovery, under capitalism, 
depends on the restoration of normal 
demand for goods and services. There 
is no substitute for this, and effort 
must be mainly devoted to the re- 
moval of all obstacles to that demand 
in both the domestic and especially 
the foreign fields. Everything else is, 
by comparison, lost motion. 

The point on which exception, as 
hinted above, may be taken to the 
bankers’ attitude is the whispering 
campaign against the Federal Securi- 
ties Act. That act has dealt a terrific 


blow to the very profitable trade . 


in securities. The bankers’ objections 
amount, in sum, to the complaint that 
they cannot foretell exactly what it 
will mean under interpretation, and 
the fair answer—the answer appar- 
ently being made by the Trade Com- 
mission—is that they should wait and 
see. That the act was drawn some- 
what hastily, and with the very mini- 
mum of consultation, may be admit- 
ted; nor would any one deny that it 
may need modification in the light of 
subsequent experience. But in view of 
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the record, it is up to the bankers 
to accept the situation for the time 
being. The argument that the Securi- 
ties Act is a major cause of delay in 
the recovery of the basic industries 
savors, to say the least, of disingenu- 
ousness. 

Viewing the recovery policy as a 
whole, one sees an appealing mixture 
of energy, idealism, provincialism and 
naiveté, backed up by (considering 
the vested interests at stake) an ex- 
tremely gratifying measure of public 
support. The administration seems to 
have embarked on a program, sound 
in principle, of economic reconstruc- 
tion without quite realizing all it was 
committing itself to; it now stands 
in a position whence it must either 
go forward (which means leftward) 
or retreat—and it has not really the 
choice. It indulged—and the public 
with it—in somewhat exaggerated 
hopes of the amount which any gov- 
ernment, of any kind, can accomplish 
toward a speedy cure of economic de- 
pression; both alike are now suffer- 
ing the inevitable headache, but the 
error was natural, human and excusa- 
ble. 

The administration is not so easily 
excused for the act of running away 
—which is what it amounts to—from 
the intricate and trying problems of 
the international arena. There can be 
no real running away, least of all for 
a creditor nation capitalized on an 
export basis. The administration will 
be forced to return with its tail be- 
tween its legs—which will be a better 
place for that member than the for- 
mer position in which it wagged the 
whole dog, and the sooner the better. 
No nation can afford to reject what- 
ever advice and cooperation it can find 
outside its borders, especially when the 
domestic supply is second-rate. In an 
international world one cannot even 
be a nationalist all by one’s self. 





The Danger of War Talk 


By WILLIAM NORMAN EWER 


[The writer of the following article has 
been foreign editor and diplomatic cor- 
respondent of the London Daily Herald 
since 1919.] 

EVER since the armistice has 

there been so much war talk as 
in these days. And that is true not 
only of the days since, but of many 
weeks before, Germany’s announce- 
ment that she would leave the Dis- 
armament Conference and give notice 
of resignation from the League. Now, 
on the face of things, it should not be 
so. So far as the facts go, there should 
be less danger of war in Europe today 
than ever. 

There is in existence a machinery 
for the maintenance and the preserva- 
tion of peace that never existed be- 
fore. The covenant of the League not 
only solemnly pledges all its signa- 
tories to keep the peace. It binds them 
all to take immediate action against 
any State which goes to war. The 
covenant has been reinforced by the 
Locarno Pacts, by the Kellogg Pact, 
by the Four-Power Pact, by the Ge- 
neva declaration against the use of 
“force” as well as of “war’ as an in- 
strument of policy, by a whole net- 
work of treaties of non-aggression, by 
another network of arbitration trea- 
ties under the World Court “optional 
clause.” 

Never before in history were the 
European States so pledged and re- 
pledged not to attack each other. 
Never before were there such pains 
and penalties provided for an act of 
aggression. Never before was there, 
in the League and the World Court, 
such elaborate and well-organized ma- 


chinery for the settlement of disputes. 
Not only that. In addition to all these 
safeguards there is the fact that those 
States which, rightly or wrongly, are 
supposed to have grievances against 
the existing territorial order, and 
which therefore might be expected to 
take up arms to secure what they re- 
gard as their “rights,” are, militarily, 
in no position to do so. 

Germany, Austria, Hungary and 
Bulgaria were the “victims” of the 
Versailles settlement. And equally 
they were reduced by that settlement 
to something like military impotence. 
An aggression by any of them against 
well-armed neighbor States would 
seem, on any national basis, to be out 
of the question—even were aggres- 
sion, in addition, not bound to bring 
down upon them the active wrath of 
other nations pledged by the covenant 
—and, in the case of a German West- 
ern aggression, by Locarno as well. 

There is, indeed, one power which 
has territorial grievances which may 
be suspected of territorial ambitions, 
and which is, at the same time, strong 
and well-armed. But it is a feature 
of the present situation that the fear 
of Soviet Russia which, a few years 
back, haunted Eastern Europe has 
died away almost to nothingness. The 
Soviet Union is so immersed in its in- 
ternal affairs, so intent upon building 
up its new economic system, that even 
those of its Western neighbors who 
were the most anxious are now en- 
tirely undisturbed. Of all Europe, the 
East is now the most placid part. 

But in the centre and in the West 
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there is, in spite of all the peace ap- 
paratus, in spite of all the peace 
pledges, constant fear of war, constant 
talk of war. It increases and decreases 
with events. It rose in a sharp cres- 
cendo where there were rumors of a 
Nazi coup in Austria; it died away a 
little, rose again when Hitler startled 
the world with his announcement of 
withdrawal from the League. But it 
is always there. 

Sometimes it is talk of a Nazi 
attack on Austria or the Corridor. 
Sometimes it is talk of a Hungarian 
attempt to recapture the “lost prov- 
inces.” Sometimes of a new French 
occupation of the Rhineland, of a 
clash between Italy and Yugoslavia; 
but always of war “somewhere in 
Europe”—whether it will come, how 
it will come, when it will come. Omi- 
nously “when” has become the domi- 
nant theme  lately—as though 
“whether” were already decided, and 
“how” a matter of minor importance. 

Why should it be so? Is there 
really imminent danger of a new 
European war? Are all the safe- 
guards of peace really of no impor- 
tance and no efficacy? 

I do not believe that. It is a fool’s 
game prophesying, as people who back 
horses and rely on weather forecasts 
should know. And is it not on record 
that when Lord Clarendon became For- 
eign Secretary he was told by the 
Permanent Under-Secretary at the 
British Foreign Office that there was 
not a cloud in the European sky and 
no possibility of any serious trouble 
within measurable time—an expert 
opinion delivered in 1870, a couple of 
months before the outbreak of the 
Franco-German war? Still, in spite 


of Lord Hammond’s horrible example, 
and in spite of all the war talk in all 
the cafés of Europe today, I will 
I would lay three to 


hazard a guess. 


. somebody might take it again. 
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one that there will be no war in 
Europe in the next year or two. 

I do that because I do not see any 
government taking the chance of the 
“sanctions” of the covenant being en- 
forced against it, or the chance of 
having to face the consequences of a 
defeat. There are, I know, many who 
argue that the League would never 
act, that the covenant would be a 
dead letter. And the bad business of 
Manchuria last year has certainly 
confirmed them in their view, though 
Manchuria was, in lots of ways, a very 
abnormal case. But though it is 
obviously true that the League might 
not act, that the sanctions might not 
be enforced, yet at the same time it 
is true that the League might act, the 
sanctions might be enforced, the ag- 
gressor might find itself at war with 
the whole of the “States members of 
the League.” And I do not see any 
conceivable government in any Euro- 
pean State running that appalling risk 
for the sake of some comparatively 
small and problematical gain. 

Nervous Frenchmen often doubt 
whether, in the event of Germany’s at- 
tacking France, Britain would fulfill 
her Locarno obligations and go to 
France’s aid. But I do not see a Ger- 
man Government taking the chance. 

I know the reply—that Germany 
took a chance in 1914, that therefore 
But 
1933 is not 1914. The new peace 
apparatus—League plus Locarno—is 
one difference. Another is that in 
1933 governments know—as they did 
not even guess in 1914—-what are the 
tremendous penalties of defeat, how 
wretched are even the fruits of vic- 
tory. And lastly, in 1914 Europe was 
neatly divided into alliances—the 
Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente. 
Any one who began a row could count, 
not simply on the chance of being left 
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alone but on the certainty of being as- 
sisted. There was not the foggiest 
possibility of a general rally against 
an aggressor. If such a formation 
of rival alliances as existed in 1914 
comes into being in Europe again, I 
shall begin to fear another war. But 
there is, as yet, no sign of it. 

Then, if all this be true, if there is 
no very real danger of a very immi- 
nent war, whence all the war talk? 
Why is every one talking about some- 
thing which is not going to happen? 
The answer to that is interesting, and, 
I think, important, because pretty evi- 
dently war talk and war preparation 
do not help to maintain peace. They 
are a factor in favor of war; they are 
a factor which might tip the balance 
at any time to the side of war. I would 
almost say that the only danger of 
war lies in war talk—and in war prep- 
aration. 

The first reason for all this war 
talk, or rather the condition without 


which it would be impossible, is the 
ingrained fear of a continent that has 
never in its existence known twenty 


years of unbroken peace. Every Eu- 
ropean schoolboy’s history book is a 
reminder, a suggestion, that war is a 
perfectly natural, normal, almost in- 
evitable state of affairs. It is taken 
for granted, as matter of course, that 
governments should be obsessed by a 
desire to increase the area of the ter- 
ritory they mismanage, and that it is 
the proudest privilege of citizenship to 
die in order to achieve this supreme ob- 
jective. The martially minded French 
boy reads with pride of the days when 
French armies marched victoriously 
from capital to capital; his peaceable 
fellow anxiously recalls that twice 
within a century Prussian troops oc- 
cupied Paris. Over the border the Ger- 
man boy knows of Turenne’s ravaging 
of the Palatinate, of Napoleon’s inva- 
sion, of Hindenburg’s defense of East 
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Prussia against Cossack invaders. 
Both know how for four centuries Al- 
sace has changed hands again and 
again according to the fortune of war. 
And so it is in every other country of 
Europe—pride of victory, bitter mem- 
ory of defeat, but always the basic 
fact of war as a firmly established in- 
stitution. National heroes are war 
heroes; national pageantry is war 
pageantry. War is taken for granted. 
The fear of it—or the thrill of it—are 
endemic all across the Continent. 

That is the soil in which war scares, 
war talk, come easily to growth. With- 
out that long tradition, that constantly 
refreshed memory, that perpetual 
sense of it as a possibility, it would 
be hard to raise a scare. The man who 
tried to start talk of a coming war 
between the United States and Can- 
ada would run some risk of being cer- 
tified insane. 

But the soil, however fertile, needs 
seed. Whence and why the seed? Who 
sets the war talk going? The answer 
is not very far to seek. 

First among the culprits are the 
governments themselves. Hardly a 
week passes but somewhere in Europe 
a Minister makes a speech about war. 
It may be—as in the case of von Pa- 
pen’s famous outburst about the dis- 
honor of dying in one’s bed—claptrap 
glorifying war. Or it may be Mussolini 
boasting that Italy’s airplanes can 
cover the sky. Or Daladier proudly 
claiming that France is now ready to 
defend her territory and her freedom. 
Or Sir John Simon maintaining that 
Great Britain has disarmed within the 
very margin of safety. The phrases 
hardly matter. The point is that the 
theme is the same—war; the basic 
assumption is the same—the possibil- 
ity, the likelihood of war. Is it to be 
wondered at that, when “men govern- 
ing” harp so constantly on that theme, 
the ordinary man begins to take it for 
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granted that “it” is coming and begins 
to wonder “when’’ ? 

Why do Ministers talk like this? 
Partly because they, too, are obsessed 
by the history of Europe, because, de- 
spite their having “renounced” war— 
all of them—they cannot bring them- 
selves to believe in their own renunci- 
ation, or, at any rate, in each other’s 
renunciation. They, too, are victims of 
fear. They are afraid to believe. When 
von Papen talks poppycock about the 
glory of war, apprehensive French 
Ministers say “There, you see!” When 
Hitler makes eloquent profession of 
peace, French Ministers cynically mur- 
mur the French for “Oh, yeah!” 


But there is more to it than that. 
To a government, whatever its char- 
acter or its political creed, war talk is 
apt to be a valuable asset. It creates 
a feeling of national solidarity, of pa- 
triotism, or “rallying round the gov- 
ernment,” of “closing the ranks.” The 
cry that the fatherland is in danger is 
the most useful of all governmental 
slogans. The temptation to use it is al- 
most irresistible. 

It used to be said that a government 
in trouble at home was a government 
that was liable to seek distraction in 
war, or a warlike policy abroad. That, 
I think, is no longer true. The risks 
are too great. And the modern dema- 
gogue has realized that war talk 
serves the purpose just as well as the 
perilous and costly gamble of war. 
Create an atmosphere of fear, or of 
indignation against the foreigner, and 
people will forget their domestic griev- 
ances—or, if they do not do so, can be 
denounced as unpatriotic. Create, on 
the other hand, an atmosphere of com- 
plete peace and security, and internal 
discontent will have full play. Keep 
people’s eyes on the “enemy” abroad 
and they will forget their own enemies 
at home. International discord is a 
powerful factor in maintaining in- 
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ternal concord. And patriotism, if it is 
not “the last refuge of a scoundrel,” 
is the trump card of the politician, or 
—to adapt another famous phrase—it 
is the most effective “opium of the 
people.” 

Consciously then, or subconscious- 
ly—sometimes it is the one, more fre- 
quently the other—governments, by 
the very nature of their being, talk 
“patriotism,” talk international ri- 
valry, set their people. against the 
“foreigner,” set them thinking of 
grievances or dangers outside, set 
them inevitably talking about war 
and the possibility of war. To put it 
bluntly, it suits their purpose to do 
so, to keep alive the dread of war and 
the pride of “patriotism,” though 
nothing may be further from their 
minds than any thought of actually 
going to war. 

Moreover, while there are armies 
and fleets, they must be recruited, 
whether by voluntary enlistment or 
by conscription. And, if the “martial 
spirit’ dies, how are volunteers to be 
tempted or the people reconciled to 
the burden of conscription? Armies 
and navies are dependent for their 
very existence on patriotic ballyhoo 
and on people believing in, at any rate, 
the possibility of war. So govern- 
ments, and more especially their mil- 
itary and naval branches, come to 
have a vested interest in war talk. 

So, notoriously enough, have an- 
other set of people—the armament 
manufacturers. They live on the fear 
of war. If it died out their jobs would 
be gone. They also do not particularly 
want war, unless perhaps it is far 
enough away to be at the same time 
profitable and safe. But they do very 
emphatically want “preparedness”; 
they do want big armaments. They do 
want taxpayers to pay freely and un- 
stintingly for big armaments. And for 
that it is necessary that the taxpayer 
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shall live in a constant state of appre- 
hension, shall feel that big arma- 
ments, costly though they may be, are 
a necessary “insurance.” 


The big armament firms—the thing 
is notorious, and every now and again, 
as in the famous Rumanian Skoda 
scandal, the facts come to light— 
spend millions a year on propaganda. 
It is propaganda for “preparedness,” 
and the essence of it is to persuade 
people of the imminent danger of war. 
The Ruritanians are told that the 
Erewhonians will attack them unless 
they have more ships or more planes 
or more guns. The Erewhonians are 
told the same tale. Ruritanian and 
Erewhonian defense estimates both 
mount, very profitably for the arma- 
ment firms. And in each country sus- 
picion of the other, distrust of the 
other, belief in the coming, sooner or 
later, of a Ruritano-Erewhonian war, 
are all increased. 


And so the game goes on. Causes 
of quarrel between the two countries 
may be slight; the idea of “settling” 
them by war may be lunacy to any 
sane mind. But the propaganda goes 
on. Ruritanian and Erewhonian states- 
men alike appeal to the patriotism of 
their citizens, alike justify their ex- 
penditure on arms, alike seek easy 
popularity by taking a “strong” atti- 
tude on this or that trivial issue, alike 
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distract their people’s minds from 
trouble at home by directing them to 
the peril across the border. Ruritania 
and Erewhon glare at each other over 
the frontier. Their newspapers snarl. 
The most trivial incidents—really as 
unimportant as if they happened be- 
tween neighboring parishes—are ex- 
aggerated to an enormous significance. 
And in each country men talk, either 
with dread or enthusiasm or resigna- 
tion, of the impending “inevitable” 
war. 

It is all nonsense. The Bulgarian 
question, said Bismarck, was “not 
worth the bones of a Pomeranian 
grenadier.” There is certainly not a 
single question in Europe today worth 
the appalling consequences of a Euro- 
pean war. And, in their saner mo- 
ments, the statesmen know it. I doubt 
if a single one of them seriously in- 
tends war. But they cannot rid them- 
selves of the age-long habit of think- 
ing war and talking war. And, more- 
over, it suits their purpose; it suits 
them as politicians to do so. 

It is not true that in Europe today 
there is talk of war because there is 
danger of war. But it is most emphat- 
ically true that there is danger of 
war because there is talk of war. 
Create enough fear, create enough 
suspicion, and the point comes when 
“the chassepots go off of themselves.” 
















[Dr. Gruening has achieved widespread 
recognition as an expert on Latin-Ameri- 
can problems. As a publicist he has con- 
tributed discussions of these questions to 
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HE Seventh Pan-American confer- 

ence convenes at Montevideo, the 
capital of Uruguay, on Dec. 4. To it, 
the twenty-one independent nations of 
this hemisphere are sending their del- 
egates. 

“Pan-Americanism” arose from the 
belief that the republics of the West- 
ern Hemisphere have interests in com- 
mon, not shared by other nations. The 
idea had its beginnings over a cen- 
tury ago, shortly after the self-libera- 
tion of the greater part of Hispanic 
America from the mother country. 
The original advocate of this move- 
ment was Bolivar, the South Ameri- 
can liberator. He envisioned a politi- 
cal association or federated union of 
the former colonies of the Spanish 
Crown which would act through a 
congress. 

Only four countries were represent- 
ed at the first congress in Panama in 
1826—Mexico, Central America (which 
was then but a single State), Colom- 
bia and Peru. The delegates of the 
United States were appointed too late 
to be able to attend. Plans for regu- 
lar sessions of a conference failed to 
win the approval of various govern- 
ments, and no permanent organization 
resulted. Over half a century was to 
elapse before the Pan-Americanism of 
today was to take on concrete reality. 

The idea was revived in 1882 by 
Secretary of State James G. Blaine 
and was kept alive in the years follow- 
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ing, through the introduction of va- 
rious bills in Congress to make it a 
reality. In 1888, a bill authorizing 
such a conference in Washington the 
following year was approved by both 
houses and by President Cleveland. 
But the call to the conference em- 
phasized that it was to be “consul- 
tative and recommendatory only.” In 
consequence, the conference accom- 
plished little of permanence. The most 
tangible result was the founding at 
Washington of the Commercial Bu- 
reau of the American Republics. 
Toward the close of the century, 
President McKinley proposed the hold- 
ing of another Pan-American confer- 
ence. On the invitation of the Mexican 
Government, it met at Mexico City in 
1901. It likewise accomplished little, 
although it made provision for a third 
Pan-American conference within five 
years. This conference met at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1906. Here a few minor con- 
ventions were adopted as well as a 
regular program for Pan-American 
conferences about every five years. 
By the time of the fourth confer- 
ence at Buenos Aires in 1910, the 


agenda had been more carefully pre- 


pared and the machinery of discussion 
and action had begun to function more 
smoothly. Some twenty resolutions 
were passed. The Commercial Bureau 
of the American Republics, which had 
been reorganized at successive confer- 
ences and given amplified functions, 
was now renamed the Pan American 
Union. 

Some of the underlying conflicts of 
interest between the United States 
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and the Latin-American States now 
came to the surface for the first time. 
Latin-American States had by this 
time become fearful of “North Amer- 
ican imperialism.” In the twenty-one 
years since the first conference, the 
United States had expanded rapidly 
to the South. In consequence of the 
Spanish-American War, we had ac- 
quired Puerto Rico, assumed a semi- 
protective status over Cuba through 
the Platt Amendment, acquired the 
Panama Canal Zone through a revolu- 
tion fomented by American interests 
in Colombia which had given birth to 
the Republic of Panama, and estab- 
lished a collectorship of customs in 
the Dominican Republic. Voicing a 
growing sentiment, Manuel Ugarte, 
foremost of the critics of “North 
American imperialism,” declared that 
the interests of Latin-American States 
would be better served through Latin- 
American conferences from which the 
United States would be excluded. 

Before the fifth conference took 
place, this sentiment was vastly ac- 
centuated on the one hand by the 
growing strength and self-conscious 
nationalism of the Latin-American 
States, and on the other by certain 
performances of the United States. 
These included the “dollar diplomacy” 
of Secretary of State Philander C. 
Knox, the intervention of the United 
States in Nicaragua, the Dominican 
Republic and Haiti, the bombardment 
and seizure of Vera Cruz by Presi- 
dent Wilson, the lease of a site for 
a naval base on the Gulf of Fonseca 
on the west coast of Nicaragua, and 
repeated acts of intervention in the 
affairs of the Central American re- 
publics. 

The fifth conference, scheduled to 
take place in Santiago de Chile in 
1914, was postponed because of the 
war and did not meet until 1923. Its 
results were tangible. Four conven- 
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tions dealing with commercial mat- 
ters were adopted as well as a treaty 
for the pacific settlement of disputes 
between American States by means 
of commissions of inquiry which were 
to be established specially for each 
dispute. The treaty, however, was de- 
natured by the provision that the 
findings of the commission in each 
case would be considered merely as 
a report and would not have the force 
of a judicial decision or of an arbitral 
award. It provided, however, for a 
delay of eighteen months before the 
parties to the dispute could resort to 
war. The resolutions adopted dealt 
with legal matters, the definition of 
the status of the children of foreign- 
ers, the rights of aliens, sanitary safe- 
guards, commercial aviation, electric 
communication and uniformity of sta- 
tistics. Proposals to limit armaments 
and to reorganize the Pan American 
Union were defeated. 

This conference brought into clear 
relief the wide divergences of opinion 
and purposes then existing between 
Latin-American States and the United 
States. Throughout the conference an 
undercurrent of antagonism to United 
States imperialism was evident be- 
neath the polite phrases of diploma- 
tists. This was further emphasized by 
the conspicuous absence of Mexico, 
which at that time had not been recog- 
nized by the Harding administration. 
Mexico’s refusal to participate was 
based on the technical excuse that it 
had no Ambassador in the United 
States, and consequently no member- 
ship in the Pan American Union, but 
in reality Mexico’s abstention was a 
protest against the policy of Secretary 
of State Hughes, who refused recogni- 
tion to the Obregon government un- 
less Mexico first agreed to sign a 
treaty pledging certain acts and poli- 
cies favorable to the interests of the 


United States. 
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A dramatic interruption at this con- 
ference, widely reported throughout 
Latin America, but hardly noticed in 
the United States, was made by an 
eminent Haitian, Pierre Hudicourt, 
and by a well-known Dominican, 
Manuel M. Morillo, who traveled to 
Santiago to protest against the in- 
vasion of their countries by the armed 
forces of the United States, the over- 
throw of their governments, and the 
establishment of military régimes by 
United States marines. Not being 
delegates, they were denied a formal 
hearing, the governments of their coun- 
tries being also at that time under 
United States control, but none the 
less they managed to make themselves 
heard. 


Behind the scenes, delegates from 
Latin-American countries criticized 
freely the wide discrepancy between 
the high-sounding official pronounce- 
ments of United States representa- 
tives and the acts of aggression of the 


United States in and about the Carib- 
bean, the penetration there of Ameri- 
can financial interests, often through 
direct military force and at other 
times through diplomatic pressure 
backed by the threat of actual inter- 
vention. Opposition to the dominance 
of the United States found expression 
in various ways—chiefly through the 
efforts of Latin-American delegates 
to provide for the reorganization of 
the Pan American Union. 

Arguments for a change are based 
not merely on the fact that the head- 
quarters of the union is in our na- 
tional capital, but on its organization. 
The chairman of the governing board 
is the Secretary of State of the United 
States and the director general of the 
Pan American Union has always been 
a citizen of the United States. Many 
of the union’s bureaus are actually 
integrated with some of the United 
States Government Departments at 
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Washington. Most of the union’s lit- 
erature is printed in English and its 
services have been chiefly utilized by 
commercial agencies in the United 
States. Finally, the governing board 
consists of the diplomatic representa- 
tives accredited to the United States 
—the Ambassadors and Ministers sent 
to Washington by the twenty Latin- 
American republics. Thus Mexico 
actually had no representative in the 
Pan American Union from 1920 to 
1923, because there were no diplo- 
matic relations at that time between 
the United States and Mexico. 

While the United States delegation 
at first resisted any change in this or- 
ganization, a slight modification was 
adopted at the Fifth Pan-American 
conference. It was agreed that hence- 
forth all the American governments 
were entitled to representation in the 
Pan American Union, and that repre- 
sentation should no longer be depen- 
dent on whether existing governments 
were or were not recognized by the 
United States. Moreover, the president 
of the governing board, instead of 
being automatically the Secretary of 
State of the United States, was to be 
elected. However, the Secretary of 
State was immediately elected, and 
while the United States had yielded 
slightly, dissatisfaction continued. 

This dissatisfaction would have 
probably assumed a more violent form 


at the Sixth Pan-American conference 


in Havana in 1928, but for certain cir- 
cumstances. First, Cuba was at that 
time dominated by Machado, whose 
policy was to be subservient to our 
State Department in every respect. 
The State Department, of course, as 
subsequent disclosures have made 
plain, was under an alleged policy of 
“hands off,” doing all it could to sup- 
port Machado. The dictator recipro- 
cated by preventing Havana newspa- 
pers from printing adverse or critical 
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comment on United States policy dur- 
ing the conference, and actually sup- 
pressed several newspapers that voiced 
such criticism. The delegations from 
several smaller countries in and around 
the Caribbean were likewise dominat- 
ed by theStateDepartment. Moreover, 
the United States sent an impressive 
delegation consisting of former Secre- 
tary of State Charles Evans Hughes, 
former Senator Oscar W. Underwood, 
Ambassadors Dwight Morrow, Henry 
P. Fletcher and Noble B. Judah, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Morgan J. O’Brien, 
James Brown Scott and Leo S. Rowe. 
Finally, President Coolidge visited Ha- 
vana to address the conference, the 
first time that a President of the 
United States had set foot on Cuban 
soil. Thus the heaviest diplomatic ar- 
tillery of the United States was de- 
ployed on advantageous ground to 
quell any verbal insurrection. 

What most concerned Latin Ameri- 
cans was the question of interven- 
tion, in regard to which various dele- 
gates arose to record the opposition 
of their governments and peoples. 
Some even declared that this Pan- 
American conference might be the last 
if it did not accede “to the desires of 
the people of all the continent.’”’ Some 
thirteen States made vigorous decla- 
rations in favor of the principle of 
non-intervention. This principle had 
been expressed concretely by a con- 
ference of Latin-American jurists 
which iad met the year before at Rio 
de Janeiro. 

This sentiment against intervention 
was met head on by the United States 
delegation. On its behalf Charles 
Evans Hughes, speaking with pontifi- 
cial vigor, proclaimed the view that 
nations had duties as well as rights, 
and that “when government breaks 
down and American citizens are in dan- 
ger of their lives,” the United States 
could not give up its right to protect 
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them. Since unanimity was necessary 
for the adoption of a convention or 
treaty abolishing or limiting interven- 
tion, the pleas of the Latin-American 
States came to nothing. 

There was obviously scant meeting 
of minds between the United States 
delegation and the majority of Latin- 
American delegations, the members 
of which keenly resented our réle of 
the self-appointed and self-constituted 
guardian of law and order in the 
Western Hemisphere, exercising on 
our own initiative and authority a 
right of intervention not claimed by 
any other State. 

This question will be uppermost 
again in the forthcoming discussions 
at Montevideo. What the attitude of 
the United States will be remains to 
be seen. But an augury of a possible 
change of policy may be found in the 
principle advanced by President 
Roosevelt on May 16 in his appeal to 
the nations of the world, in which he 
proposed, subject to existing treaty 
rights, “that all the nations of the 
world should enter into a solemn and 
definite pact of non-aggression; that 
they shall solemnly reaffirm the obli- 
gations they have assumed to reduce 
their armaments and provided these 
obligations are faithfully executed by 
all signatory powers, individually 
agree that they will send no armed 
force of whatsoever nature across 
their frontiers.” It will be noted that 
this proposal is contingent upon cer- 
tain other actions of the nations. 
These contingent obligations, how- 
ever, have little pertinence in Latin 
America. There is, also, still to be de- 
termined the question of whether the 
Roosevelt administration will adhere 
to the interpretation of Mr. Hughes, 
which embodied the policy of the pre- 
ceding Republican régimes of Hard- 
ing, Coolidge and Hoover, that our 
acts of armed intervention in Latin- 
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American States do not constitute ag- 
gression. 

No change of policy would be more 
productive of good-will for the United 
States than one which frankly aban- 
doned intervention, or at least when 
such intervention was deemed abso- 
lutely indispensable, consulted first 
with the other Latin-American States 
with a view to making such action 
joint—a common task in the policing 
of the nations of this hemisphere 
rather than the arbitrary act of a 
single power deriving its right solely 
from might. 

The growing sentiment in the 
United States among students of in- 
ternational affairs for a modification 
of our policy of intervention is indi- 
cated by the recommendations made 
concerning the Montevideo conference 
by a Committee on Latin-American 
policy, representing the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association and the World Peace 
Foundation, and constituting a cross- 
section of informed opinion in the 
United States. It recommends “that 
the American States conclude at Mon- 
tevideo an agreement following the 
general principle advanced by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on May 16 to the effect 
that no State, acting on its private 
authority, should send its armed 
forces across the frontiers of other 
States, except in accordance with 
treaties and for the purpose of evacu- 
ating foreigners from the ports of dis- 
turbed areas.” 

The committee was not, however, 
wholly unanimous on this wording. 
Two members, Professor George H. 
Blakeslee of Clark University and 
Eustace Seligman of the law firm of 
Sullivan & Cromwell, endorsed the 
resolution with a reservation “that 
until machinery is created for inter- 
national control of intervention, a 

State may send its forces into another 
State when such other States fail to 


provide minimum requirements for 
protection of foreign residents, pro- 
vided that prior thereto it must pre- 
sent to the governing board of the 
Pan American Union a full statement 
of the reasons for its proposed ac- 
tion, invite other American govern- 
ments to participate in its protective 
action, and finally promptly report to 
the governing board on ali action 
taken.” 

An agreement to continentalize the 
Monroe Doctrine was also recom- 
mended by the committee. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine is another sensitive spot 
in Latin America. Argentina and Mex- 
ico have at various times formally 
declared that they do not recognize 
it as a regional doctrine. The attitude 
of virtually all Latin-American States 
in recent years, declared unofficially, 
has been that they no longer feel 
themselves in peril from possible ag- 
gression or penetration by any non- 
American power; that they resent the 
assumption by the United States of 
the réle of protector, and that they 
far more fear aggression from that 
protector than from the Old World 
powers against which the doctrine 
was originally promulgated. It is 
therefore doubtful whether even a 
frank offer by the United States to 
make the Monroe Doctrine multipar- 
tite among the States of this hemi- 
sphere would meet with favor. Never- 
theless, the following agreement urged 
by the committee would constitute a 
distinct step forward: 

“1. No non-American State shall 
acquire territory in the American 
hemisphere under any condition or 
gain control of any government in 
the American hemisphere, and, in the 
event of a threat of any such action 
by a non-American State, the Ameri- 
can States shall consult with each 
other. 

“2. No American State shall seek in 
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the territory of another American 
State any base for military or naval 
operations, and, in the event of a vio- 
lation of this undertaking, the Amer- 
ican States shall consult with each 
other.” 

Of course some of the Latin-Amer- 
ican States may raise the point that 
the United States has already ac- 
quired naval bases in this hemisphere 
outside its own territory. However, 
the proposal by the United States 
delegation to continentalize the Mon- 
roe Doctrine would go far to show 
our good-will and tend to square our 
present policy .with its past profes- 
sions. 

Another issue closely related to the 
foregoing is that of Cuba. On this sub- 
ject the recommendation of the com- 
mittee speaks for itself: “Despite 
existing obstacles, the committee be- 
lieves that the United States has al- 
ready made a commendable contribu- 
tion toward the political success of 
the Montevideo conference by avoid- 
ing armed intervention in Cuba dur- 
ing the recent crisis, and it further 
believes that an even more friendly 
atmosphere might be created should 
the United States announce its will- 
ingness to enter into negotiations with 
Cuba for a revision of the Platt 
Amendment as soon as normal condi- 
tions are restored in the island.” 

Furthermore, the reorganization of 
the Pan American Union to make it 
a more truly joint undertaking will 
again be urged by Latin-American 
delegations. 
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These are the underlying problems 
which will confront the Montevideo 
conference. At a time of increasing 
world chaos and distrust, with inter- 
national cooperation in Europe and in 
the Orient apparently on the decline 
and the use of force ascendant in 
international dealings, the conference 
affords an unusual opportunity to 
strengthen the factors that make for 
harmony and peace in the Western 
Hemisphere. War, to be sure, is now 
going on between Bolivia and Para- 
guay in the Chaco Boreal. The League 
of Nations, which is exercising juris- 
diction over this dispute, has sent a 
commission to the scene, and it is de- 
sirable that the Montevideo confer- 
ence lend its services in support of 
this League agency. This issue will 
come before the conference. 

Matters of tariffs and trade underlie 
the political activities which hitherto 
have occupied the forefront of Pan- 
American activity. It is apparent that 
the negotiation of reciprocal trade 
agreements which would facilitate the 
interchange of commodities in this 
hemisphere is a difficult problem in 
view of the nationalistic economies 
now rampant throughout the world. 
That those trade relations will need 
to be strengthened to achieve econmic 
recovery is undoubted. Whether or not 
much can be achieved directly in this 
field at Montevideo remains to be seen. 
But it is axiomatic that every mu- 
tual interest will be advanced by the 
creation of an attitude of good-will 
between the twenty-one States. 











[Mr. Davis, a well-known writer on 
many aspects of American life, is also the 
author of several volumes of short stories 
and essays. ] 

HE repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 

ment, significant enough in it- 
self, is perhaps still more significant 
in its implications. Democracy today 
is in discredit; enthusiasts both of the 
Right and of the Left assume as a 
self-evident dogma that the people do 
not rule, that they are pushed and 
pulled this way and that by politicians, 
propagandists and sinister forces. Yet 
the final phase of the history of the 
Eighteenth Amendment is a conspicu- 
ous instance of the triumph of a mass 
sentiment which amazed the propa- 
gandists and completely dumfounded 
most of the politicians. The creation 
of this sentiment was partly the work 
of outstanding leaders—Smith, Butler, 
Wadsworth, Morrow, Raskob and 
others; but most of them sacrificed 
their own political futures in the cause. 
When their work came to fruition most 
of the leaders of the moment were 
taken by surprise; they did not lead, 
they were pushed, by the momentum 
of an unforeseen mass emotion. This 
time, the people ruled. 

Go back to the national party con- 
ventions in the Summer of 1932. The 
prohibition cause was undoubtedly ina 
bad way; the defection of such a dis- 
tinguished Republican as Dwight Mor- 
row in 1930, the Wickersham report 
and its panicky and bungling treat- 
ment by President Hoover in 1931, 
and the apostasy of Mr. Rockefeller 
Jr. (together with the overwhelm- 
ing wetness of the last Literary Di- 
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gest poll) in the Spring of 1932, all 
showed which way the wind was blow- 
ing; but most of the politicians who 
assembled at Chicago in June, 1932, 
still thought it was only a breeze and 
not a hurricane. Traditionally, the at- 
titude of party platforms toward pro- 
hibition had been to please the drys 
as much as possible without offending 
the wets; it looked as if the conven- 
tions of 1932 would merely change the 
emphasis, not the principle, and please 
the wets as much as possible without 
too seriously offending the ardent 
drys. 

That was what the Republicans did, 
or tried to do, with their famous 
straddle plank—a logical and consti- 
tutional monstrosity whose provisions 
would have been even more unwork- 
able than the Eighteenth Amendment. 
It was not intended, of course, as a 
solution of the liquor problem, but as 
a net to catch as many votes as pos- 
sible from both sides; but the signifi- 
cant aspect of the Republican treat- 
ment of prohibition was not this mild 
concession to wet sentiment, but the 
fact that only the influence of the 
White House on a convention large- 


‘ly composed of Federal officeholders 


jammed it through. Even so, more than 
40 per cent of the delegates joined 
Nicholas Murray Butler and Hiram 
Bingham in their demand for straight 
repeal. 


The Democrats, meeting two weeks 
later, had had time to observe the gen- 
eral ridicule and disgust aroused by 
the Republican straddle; but the les- 
son to the average politician was not 








that the Democrats should demand re- 
peal, but that if they went just a little 
further they would get the wet vote 
without losing too many of the drys. 
Roosevelt was the leading candidate 
and the bulk of his support came from 
the supposedly dry areas. The subcom- 
mittee of the resolutions committee 
that was assigned to draft the prohibi- 
tion plank was controlled by Roosevelt 
men; and it voted 6 to 3 for resubmis- 
sion of the amendment to the people, 
without committing the party to any 
position on the question. 

That this was not the ultimate de- 
cision was due chiefly to Senator 
David I. Walsh of Massachusetts, vig- 
orously supported by W. A. Comstock 
(later Governor) of Michigan, Senator 
Bulkley of Ohio and others, who de- 
manded that the party go on record 
as favoring repeal, and also immediate 
amendment of the Volstead Act to al- 
low beer. After the first day’s argu- 
ment they had twenty of the commit- 
tee’s fifty-five members on their side, 
and these twenty represented a ma- 
jority of the population of the country. 
But in convention committees each 
State has one vote, and it looked as if 
an alliance of the drys and the play- 
it-safers would commit the convention 
to the colorless resubmission plank. 
The war horses of the dry cause were 
on hand to fight against any conces- 
sion to the wets at all; Bishop Cannon, 
with the prestige of his triumphs of 
1928 behind him, warned the commit- 
tee that “the South will not stand for 
a wet platform”; and the drys offered 
an indubitably reasonable and power- 
ful argument when they said that the 
dominant questions of 1932 were eco- 
nomic and that prohibition at such a 
time was only a distracting side-issue. 

But menaces and logic were equally 
impotent against an aroused public 
opinion. Delegation after delegation 
came to Chicago with the word that 
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“our people back home want repeal.” 
Every time the convention had a 
chance to show its feeling on the issue, 
that feeling was wet. On June 29 the 
resolutions committee wrestled all the 
afternoon with the platform, and at 
the end of the day the Walsh-Com- 
stock plank committing the party toa 
demand for repeal carried in the com- 
mittee by 35 votes to 17. When it 
came to the floor of the convention 
the majority for it was still more over- 
whelming; after such drys as Cordell 
Hull had argued for the mere-resub- 
mission plank on the ground (again, 
very plausible) that it would be un- 
fair to bind dry Democrats to support 
a party declaration which did not 
agree with their convictions, the con- 
vention adopted the plank demanding 
repeal by a majority of 934 to 213. 
This was the real death blow to the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Prohibition, 
it is evident in retrospect, was already 
doomed; but it would not have fallen 
in 1933, it might have dragged on for 
years longer, but for this successful 
fight in the resolutions committee. Al 
Smith did more than any other one 
man to kill prohibition, but for the de- 
cisive blow at the decisive moment the 
credit is chiefly due to Walsh and 
Comstock. Yet they would have been 
unable to win over the majority of the 
committee if the most insensitive of 
politicians had not suddenly realized 
that on this point the people had made 
up their minds. 
Properly enough, prohibition played 
a minor part in the campaign. The 
Roosevelt victory could be construed 
as a mandate for repeal, at least in a 
negative sense; but the election had 
obviously turned chiefly on other is- 
sues, and few people appreciated the 
significance of the fact that several 
States, on election day, had repealed 
their own prohibition laws. 
When the lame-duck Congress met, 
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with urgent economic problems press- 
ing for action, the Democratic House 
leadership under Vice President-elect 
Garner insisted on having a repeal 
resolution brought up on the opening 
day. Indignant wets protested that 
this was a snap vote intended to shelve 
the question for the remainder of the 
session, and indeed, in such a critical 
time, there would have been much ex- 
cuse for shelving it if it threatened to 
consume the time of Congress in pro- 
tracted debate. The drys objected to 
the immediate vote for other reasons; 
one of them, Representative Tarver of 
Georgia, declared that “you know if 
you don’t do it now you won’t do it at 
all.” They did not do it then; but 272 
Representatives voted for repeal, only 
144 against it; a change of six votes 
would have put it over. Also, more 
than half of those who voted dry had 
been defeated for re-election; the wets 
were mostly coming back for another 
term. 

Nevertheless, the dry leaders greet- 
ed this dubious victory with jubilation 
—“the tide has turned,” “next time 
the margin will be greater,’ “the 
South will never vote against the 
Eighteenth Amendment,” and so on; 
but from this time on the comments 
of the gentlemen who were rattling 
around in the shoes of the late Wayne 
B. Wheeler were destined to provide 
comic relief to the drama of repeal. 
On Dec. 21, 1932, the wets won their 
first Congressional victory in fifteen 
years when the House passed, by a 
majority of 65, a bill legalizing 3.2 per 
cent beer. Only seven months earlier 
the same men had voted down a 2.75 
beer bill by a majority of 40; sixty- 
odd votes had already been changed 
by public opinion. That bill died in 
the Senate; but meanwhile a Senate 
subcommittee headed by Blaine of 
Wisconsin (a wet lame duck) was con- 
sidering a repeal resolution, and it 


was this which was finally submitted 
to the States. 

Here was the second critical point 
in the repeal process. The subcom- 
mittee had originally considered sub- 
mitting the amendment for ratifica- 
tion, as usual, by State Legislatures; 
but wets who remembered how Anti- 
Saloon League pressure had stam- 
peded the Legislatures of 1919 had put 
the demand for ratifying conventions 
into both national party platforms, 
and this eventually went into the 
amendments. It seems likely now that 
Legislatures would have ratified about 
as quickly as conventions; but in 
February the overwhelming trend of 
public sentiment was not fully appre- 
ciated. The Blaine resolution, more- 
over, was at first unsatisfactory to 
the wets because it included a clause 
giving to Congress power to regulate 
or prohibit consumption on the prem- 
ises. This, of course, retained the prin- 
ciple of Federal control of local habits 
and insured that a large part of every 
session of Congress would be taken 
up with a fight over prohibition; the 
provision was later amended to give 
Congress and the States concurrent 
power to this end, which would have 
been even worse. 

That clause was stricken out on the 
floor of the Senate (after the threat 
of a dry filibuster had been repulsed) 


by the narrowest possible margin, 33 


to 32; and the decisive vote against 
it was cast by the dry Senator Borah 
on constitutional grounds—that in a 
State which chose to legalize the 
saloon there would be “two sovereign- 
ties contending against each other.” 
This brought the resolution down to 
the “naked repeal” that the House 
wets were demanding; and its nudity 
was decently veiled by an innocuous 
fig leaf at the last moment when a 
clause reaffirming constitutionally 
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the Federal protection for dry States 
(already provided for by the Webb- 
Kenyon Act of 1913 and the Reed 
amendment of 1917, which are still 
in force) removed the qualms of dry 
Democrats who did not want to go 
against the official pronouncement of 
their party. Thus amended, the Blaine 
repeal resolution passed the Senate on 
Feb. 16, 1933, by a vote of 63 to 23; 
the Democrats dividing 33 to 9, the 
Republicans 29 to 14. 

Now at last the Democratic leaders 
were realizing what a gold mine they 
had unwittingly got hold of when the 
party platform demanded repeal. In 
the House, a caucus made repeal a 
party issue, and when, on Feb. 20, the 
resolution came to a vote, 179 Demo- 
crats were for it, only 32 against. The 
Republicans, who had shown a major- 
ity of only 3 for repeal in December, 
gave a margin of 20 in February and 
the resolution passed the House by 
289 to 121. (The lone Farmer-Labor- 
ite in each house voted for repeal. ) 

The dry leaders still vociferously in- 
sisted that the amendment would never 
be ratified by thirty-six States, but 
they cast some doubt on their own as- 
sertions by their desperate endeavors 
in various States to prevent any ex- 
pression of public opinion. In Ohio and 
Missouri they attempted by petition to 
get up “referendums against the refer- 
endum”’; but in both States the courts 
ruled against them—in Ohio invoking, 
with poetic justice, a precedent set 
when Ohio wets had tried to head off 
the ratification of the Eighteenth 
Amendment fourteen years before. 

In New York, the courts were asked 
to enjoin the election of convention 
delegates as unconstitutional, but the 
application was soon withdrawn and a 
similar attack threatened in New Jer- 
sey by the Anti-Saloon League leaders 
never materialized. Still, in early 
Spring few people would have pre- 
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dicted the ratification of repeal in 
1933; it was believed that a number of 
States would go dry, and it seemed 
doubtful if thirty-six States would take 
action during the year. In Maine and 
Kansas bills providing for a vote on 
ratification were beaten in the Legis- 
lature; in other States either Legisla- 
tures or Governors refused to take ac- 
tion. The only sign of the trend then 
visible was the action of the Legisla- 
ture of Alabama, which passed a bill 
for a referendum over the Governor’s 
veto. And meanwhile it began to seem 
possible that modification might block 
repeal. 

Beer had been legalized in March 
and many observers expected the con- 
sequences of this measure, whatever 
they might be, to work against the re- 
peal movement. The drys predicted or- 
gies of drunkenness against which the 
moderates would revolt, and many 
wets thought that beer would satisfy 
so many people that the demand for 
repeal would lose much of its force. A 
more powerful influence in this direc- 
tion, largely overlooked at the time in 
the excitement about beer, was the re- 
peal of restrictions on prescription 
liquor at the end of March. This made 
good whisky cheaper and easier to get 
than it had been for fourteen years, 
and it could have been supposed that 
many drinkers of hard liquor would 
feel that they had about all they 
wanted without going any further. 

Such was the situation when the 
“repeal parade” began with the elec- 
tion in Michigan on April 3. The State 
dry law had been repealed in Novem- 
ber by a vote of 2 to 1, and the wet- 
ness of Michigan as a whole was not 
in doubt. But the drys (after the 
usual vain attempt to prevent the 
referendum) had insured the election 
of delegates to the convention by leg- 
islative districts. Since in Michigan, 
as in most States, the districting 
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favors the farming areas against the 
cities, the drys were much better off 
than if the delegates had been chosen 
at large. But Governor Comstock’s 
State went wet by 3 to 1 and the re- 
pealists carried 99 out of the 100 dis- 
tricts. Here was the first evidence, 
destined to be reinforced in one State 
after another, that even the farmers 
had largely deserted prohibition. The 
next day Wisconsin, whose distate for 
prohibition had long been known, went 
for repeal by an even larger margin. 


But the drys were not discouraged. 
At a conference in Washington on 
April 13 the Rev. William S. Aber- 
nethy declared that “the wets in their 
mad hysterical demand for beer have 
assured the retention of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment.” Rumors from 
Rhode Island, the next State to vote, 
gave him some support. Rhode Island 
had never ratified the Eighteenth 
Amendment, but at the last moment 
the repealists began to be worried by 
the fact that beer had brought back 
the saloon. It was feared that this 
would estrange the middle-of-the-road 
voters; but on May 1 Rhode Island 
went for repeal by 74% to 1, every 
rural town but one voting wet. The 
drys pinned some hopes on the next 
State, Wyoming, on the ground that 
here they had had “time to organize” ; 
but their organization succeeded in 
electing only 40 of the 374 delegates 
to the convention. The next State, 
New Jersey, was never in doubt; but 
the wets derived further encourage- 
ment from its decisive margin of 7 
to 1. 


Meanwhile, however, repealists had 
begun to be disturbed by the silence 
of the White House. Mr. Roosevelt, 
who had told the nominating conven- 
tion that “your candidate wants re- 
peal,” had said nothing about it since 
his inauguration, and there was a per- 
sistent rumor that he was satisfied 
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with beer and would not risk loss of 
support for his recovery program by 
further antagonizing the drys. But the 
introduction of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act on May 17 was accom- 
panied by a Presidential message in 
which, almost parenthetically, was 
presented an argument for repeal pe- 
culiarly effective in the circumstances 
of the moment, namely, that the new 
and onerous taxes required to finance 
the public works program could be 
dropped on the repeal of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, when “the pre- 
prohibition revenue laws will auto- 
matically go into effect.” This was al- 
most Mr. Roosevelt’s first contribution 
to the repeal movement; but it was 
astutely timed, and beyond doubt of 
immense influence. Every taxpayer 
had thereafter a personal interest in 
the repeal of prohibition. 

New York’s vote on May 23 was 
notable only for the size of its wet 
majority—nine to one. After the 
largest State came the two smallest, 
on May 27; the drys had no hope in 
Nevada but they had some reason to 
count on Delaware, one of the few 
States that had stood by Hoover in 
the previous Fall. But the home State 
of the du Ponts fell in line with their 
crusade, and went three to one for 
repeal. 

By the beginning of June the drys 
were saying that they had never ex- 
pected to carry any of the eight States 
that had already voted, though in fact 
they had had some hope in Wyoming 
and Delaware, but that June would 
tell a different story. Eight States 
were voting in that month, and on 
June 4 Dr. F. Scott McBride, general 
superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League, declared that all of them “‘ex- 
cept possibly Illinois” would go dry. 
Illinois went overwhelmingly wet on 
June 5, even the formerly dry down- 
State districts voting two to one for 
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repeal; and the next day the drys suf- 
fered their heaviest blow yet when 
Indiana, once the meekest satrapy of 
the Anti-Saloon League, voted three 
to two for repeal. Delegates were 
elected by districts, but the drys got 
only one-fourth of them. 

The undissuadable McBride, with 
no hobgoblin fears of inconsistency, 
asserted next day that “Indiana is 
normally wet.” It had been abnormally 
dry a few years earlier; the change 
might possibly have been explained 
by the fact that of its outstanding dry 
leaders, darlings of the Anti-Saloon 
League, one was serving a life sen- 
tence for rape and another had escaped 
jail for bribery only by pleading the 
statute of limitations. Anti-Saloon 
League chickens were coming home to 
roost. Just before the election Bishop 
Cannon had said that “if we can win 
Indiana we can prevent repeal.” When 
they so conspicuously failed to win In- 
diana, many drys must have seen the 
handwriting on the wall. 

And now the influence of beer was 
beginning to be felt, an influence 
strongly favorable to repeal. Dr. Mc- 
Bride, fighting to the last, had said 
that “the brewers are cheating; they 
are afraid to put 3.2 per cent of al- 
cohol in their beer”; yet at the same 
time he had seen more drunkenness 
since the beer bill was passed than in 
the fourteen years since the adoption 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. No 
one else, however, seemed to have 
noticed it; the excesses that even 
many wets had feared had not oc- 
curred—beer was making people happy 
and was not making them drunk. The 
success of that experiment was un- 
doubtedly another strong influence 
toward repeal. 

Massachusetts, Connecticut and New 
Hampshire voted wet as expected 
(though by wider margins than most 
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people had foreseen), and on June 20 
another notable conversion was regis- 
tered when Iowa, once almost as dry in 
theory as Indiana, went for repeal by 
three to two. Still more striking was 
the vote of California on June 27. It 
had been supposed that Southern Cali- 
fornian sentiment plus the influence 
of the wine-grape interests might per- 
haps hold the State for the drys, 
though their leaders evidently knew 
better, vainly trying to stop the vote 
by court action; but the wets carried 
it three to one. West Virginia voted 
for repeal the same day; and the gal- 
lant McBride found in the fact that 
the margin here was smaller than 
usual evidence that “the dry chances 
are constantly improving.” It took 
faith to draw such a lesson from a re- 
peal victory in a State which twenty- 
one years earlier had adopted State 
prohibition by a majority of 80,000. 
In July the repeal movement came 
up to the high hurdle. Sixteen States 
had already voted on the amendment; 
all had voted for repeal, including at 
least five that were traditionally dry; 
almost everywhere the size of the re- 
peal margin had been astounding. But 
all these States except West Virginia 
were north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
July, with Alabama, Arkansas and 
Tennessee voting, was to test the doc- 
trine so constantly asserted by dry 
leaders, and accepted by many of the 
wets, that the South would never let 
the rest of the country get rid of pro- 
hibition. Here Mr. Roosevelt struck 
his second blow, and again it was pow- 
erful; on July 9 he called on Alabama 
Democrats to stand by their party 
platform and vote for repeal. Post- 





master General Farley reinforced the 
appeal by personal conversations on a 
missionary journey through the three 
States; and on July 18 repeal carried 
Alabama and Arkansas, in each case 
by about three to two. 
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From that moment the fight was 
over. The Dallas News saw in the Ala- 
bama-Arkansas vote “the utter rout 
of preacherdom,” and offered the 
sound if not very novel advice to the 
clergy to get out of politics and go 
back to the Gospel. Yet two days 
later the drys almost won their only 
victory. Mr. Roosevelt’s letter may 
have helped powerfully to carry Ala- 
bama and Arkansas, but it almost lost 
Tennessee; when he made repeal an 
issue of party loyalty the Republican 
mountaineers of Eastern Tennessee 
turned out to vote against it. Only 
the heavy vote rolled up by the Mem- 
phis machine enabled the wets to 
carry the State by a margin of 8,000 
in a total vote of a quarter of a mil- 
lion; if the delegates had been elected 
by counties instead of at large they 
would have lost it. 


Still, repeal had carried Tennessee; 
the next day it carried Oregon, 
another former dry stronghold. As 
late as June 18 Dr. McBride had been 
declaring that “the real test will not 
come till next year”; a month later 
it was apparent that there would be 
no next year. The only dry leader who 
still kept up his spirits at the end of 
July was Canon William Sheafe Chase, 
who was sure that the Supreme Court 
would hold that elections in all States 
which had chosen delegates at large 
were illegal—a view hardly plausible 
in view of the tendency of the court, 
pointed out long ago by Mr. Dooley, 
to follow the election returns. Now 
States that had earlier hesitated or 
refused to act were hurrying to fall 
into line. Four more ratified in 
August, including Arizona, dry since 
1915; Texas, once a province of 
“preacherdom”; and Washington, 
where the drys had hopes because the 
delegates were chosen by districts, but 
carried only four districts out of 99. 


Seven more States joined the parade 
in September; four of them, including 
Maine, the cradle of prohibition, had 
formerly been counted as dry, but the 
only one in which the vote was at all 
close was Idaho, where Mormon in- 
fluence held down the wet margin to 
about five to four. In October Virginia 
turned against Bishop Cannon and 
Florida came into the fold; and Nov. 7 
was to see the final triumph. 

No doubt the later stages of the 
movement were speeded by a feeling 
among moderate drys, expressed by 
Governor Pollard of Virginia when 
he advised his fellow-citizens not to 
stand out against a constitutional 
change already demanded by thirty- 
one States. Fanatical prohibitionists 
had long talked of the thirteen small 
States that could keep prohibition in 
the Constitution even if the rest of the 
country wanted it taken out; but many 
of their followers were better sports- 
men and better citizens. Even if they 
had not been, it seems doubtful if 
thirteen States could have been found. 
The latest tabulation of the popular 
vote, at this writing, shows that while 
about 40 per cent of the people who 
voted in last year’s Presidential elec- 
tion did not vote on prohibition at all, 
three-fourths of those who did vote 
demanded repeal. 

It is fortunate for the nation that 
the wet preponderance was so over- 
whelming; fortunate that ratification 
was by popular vote and not by ac- 
tion of Legislatures (too many peo- 
ple remember how the Anti-Saloon 
League stampeded Legislatures in 
1919) ; fortunate that in no State was 
a wet popular majority nullified by 
the tortuosities of legislative dis- 
tricting. The people at last had a 
chance to speak, and they spoke with- 
out ambiguity. A year ago, even six 
months ago, no one could have 
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dreamed that the decision would have 
been so speedy or so _ one-sided. 
Political leaders in the main did not 
lead; they were pushed, and pushed 
by a tidal wave. Even Mr. Roosevelt, 
whose two interventions in the cam- 
paign, perfectly timed to produce the 
maximum effect, were largely re- 
sponsible for the success of repeal in 
1933, had little to say until a far- 
sighted man could see that a tidal 
wave was coming. 

And now what? State control of 
liquor sales may mean a dozen differ- 
ent systems, at least in the experimen- 
tal period. States that want saloons 
will have them, but there is ground 
for hope that they will be an improve- 
ment on the saloons of old. In New 
York many of the better speakeasies, 
organized as clubs, intend to remain 
clubs after repeal, counting on faith- 
ful old customers to sustain them 
against the competition of public res- 
taurants; it remains to be seen how 
they will fare. One thing seems pretty 
sure—a man who travels much across 
State lines is apt to find himself pretty 
much confused in the Nineteen Thir- 
ties unless he sticks to wine and beer. 

But the Federal Government is not 
yet wholly detached from the liquor 
issue. The Twenty-first Amendment 
empowers it to help the dry States 
keep liquor out, and that proviso is a 
morally binding contract; without it, 
repeal might not have mustered 
enough moderate votes to pass Con- 
gress, It is true that the history of 
the years just before, as well as of the 
years since, constitutional prohibition 
was adopted suggest some doubt as to 
whether there is any State with a pas- 
sionate desire for genuine dryness; 
but there will undoubtedly be States 
that will vote themselves dry, and the 
wets are under obligation to help them 
stay dry. 

Two Federal laws, enacted to this 
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end before the day of national prohi- 
bition, are still in force—the Webb- 
Kenyon Act of 1913 and the Reed 
Amendment of 1917. The first of 
these prohibits shipment in interstate 
commerce of liquor intended “to be 
received, sold, possessed or in any 
manner used in violation of any law” 
of the State into which it is sent. But 
this still permitted shipment into the 
so-called dry States—mostly South- 
ern—which at that time allowed im- 
portation of limited quantities of 
liquor for personal use even though 
public sale was forbidden. It is hard 
to see how any reasonable wet could 
object to the continuance of the Webb- 
Kenyon Act. 

But the Reed amendment is a very 
different matter. This statute, a rider 
to the Postoffice Appropriation Bill of 
1917, forbade any shipment of liquor 
at all into States which did not permit 
its manufacture and sale. States semi- 
dry by their own enactment were to be 
forcibly and completely dried up by 
Federal authority. Not much atten- 
tion seems to have been paid to it in 
the two years before it was superseded 
(though not repealed) by the Volstead 
Act; but there it is, still on the statute 
book despite the repeal of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment. In 1917 some 
States prohibited liquor advertising, 
others did not. The Reed amendment 
provided that no “letter, postal card, 
circular, newspaper, pamphlet, or pub- 
lication of any kind” containing liquor 
advertising could be mailed into any 
State where such advertising was for- 
bidden by local law; violation entailed 
penalties of fine and imprisonment on 
everybody concerned; and it was 
further provided that trial could take 
place either in the State from which, 
or the State to which, the offending 
matter was sent. 

Whatever Senator Reed’s motives in 
introducing this proposal, which was 
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passed in compliance with demands of 
the drys, it now reflects the sentiment 
of a very different time, when the 
Anti-Saloon League could get away 
with anything, plus resentments ir- 
relevant to the whole issue. However, 
it is hard to see how radio advertis- 
ing, undreamed of in 1917, can be pre- 
vented from crossing State lines. 

The beer bill passed last Spring ex- 
plicitly recognized the Webb-Kenyon 
Act, and re-enacted the shipment (but 
not the advertising) clause of the 
Reed amendment, as applied to beer. 
Neither seems to have had any effect 
in keeping beer out of the States whose 
citizens wanted it and whose poli- 
ticians would not permit its sale. But 
the obvious remedy for that is to 
change the local laws to reflect local 
opinion. The recent volume, Toward 
Liquor Control, prepared by Raymond 
B. Fosdick and Albert Scott under 
the sponsorship of John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr., recognizes that State-wide 
prohibition can succeed only if there 
is an “overwhelming majority’ in 
favor of it; and that even so it might 
be wise to make concessions (as in 
delivery of package goods) to the wet 
minority, to prevent such States be- 
coming “paradises for bootleggers” 
whose product would undersell good 
legal liquor in wet States. With State 
laws really reflecting local sentiment, 
with the Reed amendment repealed, 
the prohibition unit might enforce the 
Webb-Kenyon Act with fair success. 
Otherwise there arises the possibility 
that the Federal Government, after 
repeal, might have to protect the wet 
States against bootleg competition 
from their dry neighbors. 

Taxation is another Federal prob- 
lem. At this writing domestic whisky 
is subject to a Federal tax of $1.10 
a gallon, with a tariff duty of $5 a 
gallon on imported liquors. The first 
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liquor advertisements in New York, 
for delivery after repeal, quoted prices 
for standard brands of liquor which, 
with the tax included, were consider. 
ably higher than current rates for 
bootleg imitations. A nation which is 
still hard up, and has become tough- 
ened to all sorts of synthetic sub- 
stitutes, may enable the bootlegger to 
go on prospering, if the price of real 
liquor is set too high. 


Again the Fosdick-Scott study 
takes the sound position that the pri- 
mary objective should be temperance 
and the elimination of corruption 
rather than revenue. Taxes should be 
kept down so that prices can be kept 
down and bootleggers driven out of 
business. Yet the government is going 
to need a great deal of money in the 
next few years, and the yield of all 
taxes has fallen off considerably; and 
one of the most powerful arguments 
in the repeal campaign was the possi- 
bility of substituting liquor taxes for 
others that have proved more burden- 
some. Inflated hopes of liquor rev- 
enues must be abandoned if the liquor 
racketeers are to be put out of busi- 
ness. 

From about 1907 to 1920 the tide 
ran powerfully in favor of prohibi- 
tion; since 1925 it has been running, 
with increasing force, against it. But 
if the liquor problem should be mis- 


‘handled in many States that tide 


might turn again. Many even of the 
liquor manufacturers have recognized 
this; it may be hoped that politicians 
will recognize it too. Otherwise they 
may be surprised, as many of them 
were in recent years, by a sudden and 
irresistible change in the temper of 
the nation. Even a politician must be 
preternaturally stupid if he does not 
learn a lesson from the rise and fall 
of the Anti-Saloon League. 
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NRA Days in Washington 


By E. FRANCIS BROWN 


—_—_— 


ASHINGTON has become the nerve 
W centre of the nation. Though the 
political capital, it seldom before 1933 
enjoyed the privilege of actually de- 
termining the destinies of America. 
That power had been lodged in the 
lower tip of the island of Manhattan. 
Now things are different. Decisions 
are made in Washington and the mul- 
titude of Mr. Roosevelt’s countrymen 
who have descended upon the city 
on the Potomac are there for much 
more important reasons than sight- 
seeing. 

The tourists are present, of course, 
even if their number is smaller than 
in happier times. This Autumn they 
can be seen on every hand, gaping at 
the great new government buildings 
that are arising along Pennsylvania 
Avenue, rushing through the long cor- 
ridors of the Capitol, peering through 
the fence around the White House at 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s blue roadster parked 
in the main drive. Periodically, guide 
books in hand, they tumble out of the 
cabs and buses which have carried 
them to the National Cathedral, to 
Arlington or to Mount Vernon. Over 
the dinner table in the evening they 
review the day’s experiences and list 
the national monuments visited. The 
conversation lags, then shifts to the 
topic which in Washington, perhaps 
even more than in any other city, is 
uppermost in every mind—the NRA. 

The magnet of the NRA and the 
other recovery measures has attracted 
thousands of men and women to the 
capital in this year of 1933. Foremost 
among them are the leaders of busi- 


ness, whose mission in Washington is 
vital—to secure for trade a maximum 
of privilege in the new industrial gov- 
ernment that is being established in 
America. Delegations arrive and de- 
part. Night after night they crowd the 
lobbies and lounges of the leading 
hotels. Watch them as they sit talking 
and smoking in the lobby of the New 
Willard or the Raleigh or the Wash- 
ington. These are no social theorists; 
these are pragmatic realists whose 
test for things social and economic is, 
How much are they worth? Possibly 
they are men of limited vision; yet 
their knowledge of their own par- 
ticular sector of the economic front 
is great. Aggressive, tough-minded, 
sometimes uncouth and tactless, they 
possess a keenness where matters of 
business are concerned that one can- 
not help but admire. 

In the morning the worshipers at 
the shrine of practical affairs reap- 
pear in the hotel lobbies. Soon, brief 
cases in hand, a newspaper under one 
arm, they head for hearings on codes 
of fair competition, and these are 
legion. It is surprising how the type of . 
business representative varies with 
the industry. There are men whose 
features, whose bearing, carry the 
stamp of America’s aristocracy; there 
are others whose speech betrays a for- 
eign boyhood or the background of 
New York’s East Side. Poise and 
urbanity are contrasted with uncouth- 
ness and a general unfamiliarity with 
the American way of life. Yet they 
must be lumped together, for these 
are truly the captains of industry. 
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Never since the war has there been 
such an opportunity to view American 
business in all its complex variety as 
is now afforded by the NRA and its 
codes. The big heavies were disposed 
of during the Summer and early Fall; 
now it is the turn for industries of 
whose existence most Americans are 
hardly aware. Perhaps it is knitted 
outerwear this morning—or academic 
costumes or gas appliances or excel- 
sior products. But whatever the in- 
dustry, hearings will be in progress in 
various government buildings or in the 
Palm Garden, the Rose Room or the 
Grand Ball Room of the larger hotels. 


Drop in on one of these sessions. 
They are handled efficiently, despite a 
good-natured informality. Outwardly 
at least, capital and labor and the gov- 
ernment appear to work together har- 
moniously. The representatives of in- 
dustry sit on fragile, gilded chairs 
facing a dais on which, at a long table, 
are men from the Consumers Advis- 
ory Board, the Labor Advisory Board 
and the legal branch of the National 
Recovery Administration. A deputy 
administrator, young, vigorous, clean- 
cut, calls the meeting to order. The 
proposed code is dissected, clause by 
clause. If this is the first hearing the 
argument may be prolonged. 

Labor comes forward to state its 
position on wages and hours of work. 
Much has been learned since the first 
code was accepted in July. No longer 
can the forty-hour week be counte- 
nanced; now it is thirty hours of 
work in a five-day week. The sweat- 
shop and homework are denounced; a 
lone employer, to the startled amaze- 
ment of his colleagues, applauds. Yes, 
there are liberals among business 
men. As labor’s demands are unfolded, 
the industrialists smile skeptically or 
shake their heads dubiously. But on 
the surface all is amicable as the 
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smoke from cigars and cigarettes 
drifts toward the watching cupids on 
the ornate ceiling. 

It is the industrialists’ turn. They 
talk as though their economic lives 
were at stake. Perhaps they are, 
“Labor’s demands are preposterous.” 
There is debate on how best to meet 
the competition of rival industries, 
on trade practices, on the setting-up 
of a code authority. Suddenly the 
hearing is recessed, maybe to meet 
later for consideration of a revised 
code. Tomorrow another group will 
occupy the hearing room and the 
process will be repeated. 


There are others in town at the 
behest of the NRA, some to appear 
before the National Labor Board in 
the colossal structure that houses the 
Department of Commerce and the 
National Recovery Administration. 
The epidemic of industrial troubles 
has permitted this agency little res- 
pite from weighing in the balance the 
recriminations of capital and labor. 
Heads of great corporations, accom- 
panied by a retinue of counsel, oppose 
leaders of labor unions as the board 
attempts to mediate the class struggle. 

If the sessions of the Labor Board 
are executive, the proceedings can be 
watched through the glass panels of 
the meeting-room door. In many ways 
the drama is more exciting because in 
pantomime. Senator Wagner is presid- 
ing. That Napoleonic-looking individ- 
ual with the shock of hair is John L. 
Lewis. William Green is at the other 
end of the table. The man with the 
pipe is Leo Wolman. For the moment 
the rest of the board, except Father 
Haas, are missing. The employer is 
typical of his group—well-groomed, 
self-confident, rather impressive. The 
men of labor lack nothing in forceful- 
ness or self-assurance; possibly they 
present their case with almost too 
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much vigor. Ill-fitting clothes, poor 
haircuts and faces scarred by years of 
toil emphasize the gulf that separates 
them from the man whose interests 
they are attacking. 

To administer the NRA and the 
‘other recovery measures men and 
women have been gathered in Wash- 
ington, forming a new brigade in the 
army of civil servants. They have been 
recruited from every walk of life— 
from finance and industry, from agri- 
culture, from journalism and the law. 
Many exude enthusiasm for the New 
Deal and its underlying philosophy. 
Few among them would be willing to 
forego the exhilaration that arises 
from being instruments, however hum- 
ble, in a historic process. Most of the 
new administrators—they are to be 
seen at code hearings as well as 
in their offices—are men, especially 
young men, for this is their hour in 
court. Probably most are in the late 
thirties or early forties; only the ex- 
ception is over fifty. This youthful- 
ness gives cause for hope; it might 
give more if the old-timers were not 
still in control of politics and business. 

It is unnecessary to be deeply versed 
in the affairs of the capital to learn 
that these men of the New Deal are 
working too long and too hard. Per- 
haps one’s host at dinner excuses him- 
self to hurry away for a conference 
that begins at 9 in the evening and 
continues until weariness forces a halt. 
Assistants and advisers in the many 
agencies that have sprung up as part 
of the complex recovery machinery 
tell of their working-day which knows 
nothing of the Blue Eagle. At last one 
understands why the lights burn so 
late in the government offices. Old 
hands among the newspaper men inti- 
mate that some of the mistakes in the 
NRA have been made because de- 
cisions had to be reached when the 
fatigue of a fourteen or sixteen hour 
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day prevented clear thinking. Already 
men have begun to break under the 
strain and are slipping away to re- 
cuperate. 

Though the recovery program re- 
ceives the greatest attention from 
Washingtonians, there is energy left 
to follow the Senate exposures of the 
missteps and mistakes of the old days. 
Will these exposures make possible 
the rebuilding of a new social and eco- 
nomic structure? Or are they only 
muckraking? The sure answer must 
be delayed. Meanwhile, the probe into 
the affairs of Wall Street and of the 
nation’s bankers goes ahead. 

For weeks the princes of finance, 
somewhat tarnished in reputation 
maybe, have had to stand up to the 
rapid-fire questioning of Ferdinand 
Pecora in the marble caucus room of 
the Senate Office Building. Perhaps 
there are a hundred or two specta- 
tors listening to the examination; the 
amplifiers are somewhat inadequate, 
so that one has to strain one’s ears 
to hear the questions and answers. 
For the most part the proceedings 
drag and are uniformly dull. Who- 
ever is on the stand must constantly 
turn to his staff of accountants and 
advisers for information. Only occa- 
sionally is there a mild sensation, 
though the spectacle of a great finan- 
cier being quizzed by a swarthy, cigar- 
smoking attorney is pleasantly shock- 
ing. The haze of tobacco smoke 
blankets the assembly. An observer 
whispers that most of the members 
of the Senate committee would like to 
call off the investigation, but dare 
not. Visitors drift in and out of the 
hearing. Press messengers rush copy 
to the operators of the telegraph which 
in the corridor outside is tapping 
the story to the country. Somehow, 
despite the prevailing dullness, there 
is an air of excitement in the room. 

These are the spectacular aspects 
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of Washington today. But the quiet, 
steady operation of the governmental 
machinery goes on in department after 
department, whose work is a closed 
book to the tourist. What he knows 
about them is obtained from conver- 
sation with friends, with the ubiqui- 
tous taxi drivers or from his news- 
papers. It is from such contacts that 
one becomes acquainted with the va- 
rious moods cf the capital city. 

Echoes of the battle of the patron- 
age will be heard, for few departments 
have escaped the threat that they will 
be invaded by political job hunters. 

There is talk of the control which 
is being extended by the R. F. C. over 
the railroads and the nation’s banks. 
Will that bring us to State socialism? 

And mixed up with the discussion 
of serious questions is the gossip about 
personalities; one soon discovers that 
the case of Raymond Moley has yet 
to be forgotten. 

There is something greater which 
cannot be witnessed, which can only 
be felt—the influence of the Presi- 
dent. At the capital one never forgets 
that he is the Chief Executive of the 
nation. His personality, his point of 
view seem to be ever-present. Stories 
about him inevitably crop up in con- 
versation—his ability to cut through 
unnecessary red tape; his unortho- 
doxy; his breezy informality. Even a 
city that has seen administrations 
come and go, with the emphasis on 
“go,” has yet to be disillusioned about 
Mr. Roosevelt. Some people may not 
like his works but they like him, per- 
haps because he is so human. Even 
the casual observer is pleased to see 
beer being unloaded at the White 
House. So far Washingtonians are 
still willing to give odds that the 
Roosevelt administration will reach 
its goal. And this is true despite the 
fact that the prevailing mood when 
all the gossip and discussion has died 
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away is one of skepticism. Perhaps it 
underlies the saying that “the Hoover 
administration made monkeys of the 
American people; now Roosevelt is 
giving them trees to climb.” 

Skepticism is mingled with pessi- 
mism, especially in regard to the NRA, 
Even the most hostile critics in Wash- 
ington are prepared to admit that the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion has done a better job than the 
NRA. True, the AAA has made mis- 
takes, but they are not very great and 
the men in that quarter have their 
feet firmly on the ground. So runs 
the story. 

But the NRA is different. In hostil- 
ity to the industrial program two di- 
verse groups are allied—the radical 
intellectuals and the business conser- 
vatives. Their attack is on basically 
different lines, and, of course, there is 
no idea of making common cause. If 
hostility were confined to this strange 
combination, members of the adminis- 
tration might find ground for consid- 
erable satisfaction, but dubiety exists 
in the minds of many realists whose 
allegiance is to neither philosophy. 

It is hard for them to forget that 
the first industrial codes embodied 
serious faults which all but destroyed 
their effectiveness. Moreover, labor’s 
interests—and labor was itself some- 
what to blame—were not properly pro- 
tected. Even if in later codes the con- 


- sumer received consideration, a fact 


which made for codes that benefited 
every one, it is true that those who 
must buy in the nation’s markets have 
until recently been almost forgotten. 
Furthermore, the NRA has been im- 
properly coordinated with the rest of 
the recovery program—witness the 
growing spread between what the 
farmer receives for his products and 
what he pays for goods. 

The spectre of fascism haunts 
Washington, also—at least such is the 
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pelief of certain socially minded jour- 
nalists and men in the administra- 
tion. Why? Because the NRA codes 
strengthen industry through repeal of 
the anti-trust laws and the creation 
of coordinated industrial groups with- 
out setting up any adequate counter- 
balance. Instead of individual compet- 
ing units within an industry, all units 
are grouped together under a single 
code authority. The potential power 
of such an organization is tremendous. 
Labor, on the other hand, has 
gained nothing like commensurate 
power. The codes supposedly recog- 
nize collective bargaining; yet, have 
not the strikes that have been so prev- 
alent broken out because the employ- 
ers refused to carry the principle into 
practice? If labor cannot enjoy a priv- 
ilege established by law, it can hard- 
ly expect to enjoy privileges which it 
seeks through the more usual labor 
weapons. Moreover, by its failure to 
abandon craft unionism in favor of in- 
dustrial unionism, labor seems to have 
foregone its great opportunity to seize 
a position that can be held against the 
onslaught of monopoly capitalism. 
Finally, the government at the mo- 
ment seems to be controlling business; 
is not its control, however, of such a 
nature that business might suddenly 
turn and control the government? 
These are questions that are being 
asked in Washington. And many a 
man believes that if a movement 
should arise in America that menaced 
the stake of business leaders in the 
social order, a Fascist State might 
suddenly, unexpectedly, supplant the 
present democratic system. The talk 
is general, somewhat vague, for after 
all no one really knows what fascism 
is or can define it satisfactorily. 
Skepticism, pessimism, yes, but 
there are optimistic notes also. The 
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middle-of-the-road progressive finds 
hope in the general belief that the 
President is ready, if necessary, to 
move far toward the Left in order to 
remake American society. For in- 
stance, the investigation of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission into the sal- 
aries paid to corporate executives is 
regarded as pointing toward the ad- 
ministration’s willingness to penetrate 
further into the citadels of rugged in- 
dividualism. Moreover, it is consid- 
ered a healthy sign that from the 
start the recovery measures have been 
considered experimental. Seldom has 
the President declared: This is my pol- 
icy. He has not been misled by the 
foolish consistency that traditionally 
is the bugbear of little minds and poli- 
ticians. As a result he can abandon 
positions in favor of others that prom- 
ise to be stronger. It means that the 
game is not up so long as there are 
tricks left in the hat. One of the mem- 
bers of the administration has de- 
clared that it is following John 
Dewey’s principle of learning through 
doing. But is there time, Washington- 
ians ask, to learn that way? Never- 
theless, such unorthodox methods of 
conducting a nation’s affairs have a 
freshness that in itself may indicate 
the dawning of a new day. 

And so at the capital one is torn 
between optimism and pessimism, be- 
tween hope and fear, at the same time 
that one is impressed by what is be- 
ing done. Too heavy discussion, too 
much thought about serious problems 
makes an evening of dancing at the 
Russian Troika or some other Wash- 
ington club a welcome diversion. Even 
congenial fellowship over the bootleg 
rye that flows so freely in the capital 
may not be amiss. After such an eve- 
ning one sleeps well and awakes re- 
freshed to learn that during the night 
the Republic has not fallen. 





As the Farmer Sees It 


By SAMUEL LUBELL AND WALTER D. EVERETT 


[The authors of the following article 
spent most of the Summer in the farm re- 
gions of the United States, studying the 
popular response to the working of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act.] 


HE angry chorus of voices rising 
pe of the Midwest has struck at 
the heart of the New Deal. The resto- 
ration of industrial prosperity upon a 
sound rural economy, the basic aim of 
the recovery program, can hardly be 
reconciled with a “plundered” farmer 
who believes his throat is “being cut 
from both ears.” What has the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act accom- 
plished? Have its results been so 
meager as to justify the farm strike? 
If not, how account for the widespread 
conviction among farmers that the 
NRA has brought about a growing 
disparity between their incomes and 
the costs of the things they buy? 

A comparison of the benefits that 
the New Deal has brought the city 
man and the farmer will not find the 
latter on the short end. Nor should 
any statistician have difficulty in 
proving that the gross farm income 
has been increased measurably over a 
year ago. But the farm strike cannot 
be explained through the adding ma- 
chine or by economic formulas. Essen- 
tially it is human nature in revolt— 
one is tempted to add—against agri- 
cultural planning in terms of supply 
and demand. 

The bridging of the gap between the 
farmer and the city slicker by means 
of a processing tax and a guaranteed 
domestic market is as ambitious an 
undertaking as the Soviet attempt at 
the collectivization of agriculture. 
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More than mere price manipulation, 
parity implies a shift in the seat of po- 
litical, economic and social power— 
from the industrial East, where it has 
been lodged since the Civil War, to the 
Midwest. Not only must the money. 
changers be driven from the temple, 
but the temple itself must be removed 
to a purer and more decentralized lo- 
cation. To appreciate the difficulties 
in the way of such an achievement, 
one should imagine a tight-rope walk- 
er trying to keep his balance with the 
audience hooting and clamoring, with 
stagehands in both wings pulling at 
the rope, and with boys in the gallery 
tremendously busy with their pea- 
shooters. 

The first of the basic agricultural 
commodities to be blessed was cot- 
ton. The necessity of pushing the pro- 
gram through before the arrival of 
picking time prevented elaborate prep- 
arations. The Pied Piper could but 
jingle the barrel top. For a time it 
seemed that the rattlings of twelve- 
cent cotton would drown out the gov- 
ernment’s jinglings. Only an exten- 
sion of the campaign, a patriotic ap- 
peal by President Roosevelt and a 
slight break in the cotton market 
brought about the removal of 10,000,- 
000 acres from cotton production. 

Estimates of their past production 
submitted by cotton planters revealed 
that they were laboring under an ex- 
treme superiority complex. In many 
cases their figures were 250 per cent 
above the government’s statistics. 
Farmers serving on county commit- 
tees turned in excellent yields per 
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acre. Of course they were the better 
farmers. But as one planter remarked, 
“We never thought they were that 
good.” 

When the mules were unhitched, af- 
ter having trampled under one-fourth 
of the bursting bolls, statisticians dis- 
covered that, despite the destruction, 
a normal crop would be picked. In- 
creased cotton plantings to have more 
to plow under, intensive cultivation 
and good weather conditions had off- 
set the reduction. For practical pur- 
poses the government had subsidized 
the farmer to the tune of more than 
$110,000,000. 

The announcement of the plan for 
buying 5,000,000 hogs—4,000,000 pigs 
weighing between 25 and 100 pounds, 
and 1,000,000 sows—was not wel- 
comed by all farmers. There were in- 
numerable protests against “wasteful- 
ness.’ Nebraska farmers complained 


that the program would help the feed- 


deficient areas more than the Corn 
Belt where feed was plentiful. A 
number of farmers were inclined to 
keep their pigs and fatten them in the 
hope of profiting from the higher 
prices that were to come from the pro- 
gram. In general, however, farmers 
betrayed no hesitation in swamping 
the packers with pigs. But the sows 
Stayed at home. Only 220,000 ap- 
peared. To make up the difference 
the government increased its purchase 
of pigs to 6,200,000. About 80 per 
cent of these pigs, particularly those 
from distressed areas, were unfit for 
practical processing. The withhold- 
ing of the sows could be interpreted 
only as a forecast of a fairly normal 
farrowing. Once again the govern- 
ment had paid out money, about $31,- 
000,000, and had not received what it 
bargained for. 

But both the cotton and hog-buying 
programs were emergency expedients. 
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Farmers could hardly be expected to 
embrace with enthusiasm destructive 
practices so completely foreign to 
their two-blades-of-grass philosophy. 
At best the program could only check 
increases in production and prevent 
further demoralization of prices. 

Unfortunately farmers had been led 
to expect immediate price rises. When 
prices did not rise—certainly, in part, 
because of the self-defeating reception 
accorded the programs—farmers were 
quick to complain that the measures 
had failed and to demand stronger 
medicine—price-fixing and inflation. 
Farmers were all the more ready to 
protest because they had never sympa- 
thized with any part of the program 
save the cash subsidy. 

This lack of sympathy was reflected 
more clearly in the farmers’ reactions 
to the wheat program. The primary 
interest of M. L. Wilson, the wheat 
administrator, was not in meeting an 
emergency but in evolving a national 
land-use program. The allotment 
scheme, although dear to his heart, 
was “only a Model-T compared to 
what might come out of it.” Wilson 
frankly feared for the success of the 
program “unless the farmer adjusted 
his thinking.” The farmer had to 
face certain realities. The export 
market is gone. The United States is 
a creditor nation. Overproduction 
exists. The farmer has to learn to 
think of his difficulties as national, 
not personal problems. The fatalistic 
belief that nature cannot be curbed 
by human effort must give way to the 
realization of the need of controlled 
production. For the great task of 
“educating” a million-odd wheat grow- 
ers Wilson would have liked “at least 
a year.” He had to content himself 
with four months. 

A tremendous campaign of “educa- 
tion’”—one that would have done credit 
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to Mark Hanna—was launched. With 
the agriculture extension service, the 
greatest propaganda machine in the 
country, taking the lead, every possi- 
ble facility was utilized. Newspapers, 
press associations, farm journals, 
county weeklies, and national period- 
icals participated. From Washington 
came a steady stream of educational 
matter in the form of news stories to 
be adapted for local papers, film 
strips, posters, primers, circulars, car- 
toon graphs, charts and radio broad- 
casts. This material was supplement- 
ed by local campaigns, public meetings 
and extensive field work. More than 
30,000 extension workers, county and 
home demonstration agents and 


emergency assistants cooperated in 
teaching the farmers their three “‘A’s.” 

Until late August most of the edu- 
cational matter was designed to in- 
duce the farmers to attend wheat 
meetings favorably disposed to the 


plan. These meetings were to be the 
climax of the campaign. At them, the 
entire story of the vanishing foreign 
market, of the necessity for controlled 
production and of the actual operation 
of the allotment program was to be 
taken up in detail, and all questions 
answered. It was hoped that each 
farmer would leave the meeting with 
a practical knowledge of the plan, a 
realization of its advantages to him 
personally and inspired by its potenti- 
alities. 

About four-fifths of the wheat 
growers in the country have signed 
acreage reduction contracts. The im- 
mediate cash bonus was the reason 
for their signing on the dotted line. 
The principles underlying the plan 
have not been accepted generally. Nor 
is faith in the successful operation of 
the program common to most of the 
growers. There are exceptions, of 
course, for enlightened farmers exist, 
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just as there are enlightened business 
men, but the influence of the few who 
see clearly the realities of the exist- 
ing situation is slight. Even these few 
are not united on ways to overcome 
present difficulties. 

With the great majority of wheat 
farmers it is the old story of licking 
off the frosting. Long accustomed to 
thinking in terms of famine and 
plenty, in fighting “plutocratic con- 
trol of prices,” they found the Adjust- 
ment Act too deeply colored with sup- 
ply and demand and production con- 
trol. Four months of intensive propa- 
ganda accomplished little with a stiff- 
necked people. 

The heart of the wheat allotment 
program is production control. “The 
shadow of excess’ was the theme most 
persistently stressed in the propa- 
ganda campaign. But farmers refused 
to accept the idea of ‘“overproduc- 
tion.” They would agree that our ex- 
port market is gone and that it is un- 
likely to be recovered for several 
years. Some of them could see the 
need of a vague form of control in the 
distant future. The method usually 
suggested was to prevent new lands 
from being broken out in wheat. But 
almost without exception the farmers 
we spoke to could not “see surplus 
food with so much need.” In their 
opinion a better explanation of the 
“surplus” was underconsumption. The 
root of all evil lay in faulty distribu- 
tion, resulting in low prices, unem- 
ployment and financial difficulties. 
Not only did farmers refuse to admit 
the need for production control, but 
they entertained no faith in it as a 
cure-all. Unable to predict in advance 
whether their next harvest would 
reap a bumper crop or be lost in 
drought, they saw no sound base for 
calculating how much of their acreage 
should be devoted to wheat. Their re- 
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spect for nature’s vagaries and dis- 
trust of their fellow-farmers was too 
great for them to believe that human 
efforts could curb nature over a pe- 
riod of years. The destructiveness of 
the emergency hog and cotton pro- 
grams had not increased their confi- 
dence in government control. 

Nor was the processing tax looked 
upon as a workable device. Farmers 
feared shifts in diet. Furthermore, 
could the processing tax equalize the 
difference between the price of the 
things that the farmer buys and the 
price of what he sells? Confronted 
with that question, without exception, 
farmers, schooled in the ways of tax- 
payers, shook their heads. 

Price-fixing, not in terms of supply 
and demand, but to equalize the unfair 
advantages enjoyed by capitalists and 
industrialists and to check speculators 
was the favored solution. For justifi- 
cation of their demands farmers ridi- 
culed the law of supply and demand, 
insisting that prices were fixed by 
monopolistic methods. 

A hog-producer in Nebraska ex- 
pressed the typical view: “The pack- 
ers always buy the hogs we take to 
the market. One day they give us more, 
another less; but they’ll always buy 
everything we bring in. Now those fel- 
lows, they don’t set the price by figur- 
ing supply and demand. What they do 
is sit around a table each morning and 
decide ‘we’ll pay so much.’ The gov- 
ernment ought to fix prices instead of 
those packers.” 

The rise in prices as a result of the 
NRA is further evidence, to the farm- 
er, of the artificial character of our 
price and financial structure. As the 
cost of the articles he purchases rises 
faster than the price of farm products, 
the farmer is quick to suspect that the 
NRA, in suspending the anti-trust 
laws, has freed the monopolists from 
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all semblance of control. As an anti- 
dote he becomes more insistent upon 
a monopoly price—fixed by the gov- 
ernment—for his products. 


The same preoccupation with mo- 
nopoly control is reflected in the popu- 
lar demand for inflation. The usual 
explanation that “easy money” is 
sought as relief from debts and mort- 
gages is a bit too simple. Many farm- 
ers who are not troubled by debts— 
there are some who fit that descrip- 
tion—are equally persistent in their 
demands for an “honest dollar,” for 
“devaluing the gold content” or for 
“free coinage of silver.” One of the 
main reasons farmers favor inflation 
is because it is so consistently and 
strenuously opposed by industrialists 
and financiers. Like Grover Cleve- 
land, it is loved for the enemies it has 
made. 

The educational campaign, technical 
difficulties and administrative prob- 
lems delayed the wheat program. 
Farmers who had been promised in 
early July that allotment checks 
would be sent out in September were 
forced to wait an additional six or 
eight weeks. In the meantime prices 
had been fluctuating violently. The 
irregularity of the recovery and the 
collapse of the speculative boom in 
July had created an unhealthy atmos- 
phere. The protests of little store- 
keepers against the NRA, labor trouble 
in the East, the steady “wolf! wolf!” 
of rising prices, drought and govern- 
ment propaganda stirred farm unrest. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Act in- 
stead of smoothing out the rough 
spots actually seemed to be rocking 
the boat. 

The method of handling the act— 
one basic commodity after another— 
had the effect of placing different 
groups temporarily at a disadvantage. 
The entire process bore too much re- 
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semblance to plugging a boat that 
leaked like a sieve. Farmers were 
made the unwilling witnesses to an 
act, whose avowed purpose was to re- 
store balance to agriculture and in- 
dustry, actually producing disparity 
on all sides and seeking to check one 
disparity with another. The situation 
was all the more serious because none 
doubted the administration’s sincerity. 
Farmers were confronted with the 
prospect of watching parity slip from 
their grasp for unaccountable reasons. 
The promise of parity, the recognition 
that it implied, was too valuable to be 
given up without a struggle. The 
farmers protested. They are voicing 
their resentment against twelve years 
of disparity. They are determined 
that their “charter of economic equal- 
ity” shall not be lost without a 
struggle. 

The farm revolt, at this writing, has 
already borne fruit in the President’s 
gold-buying plan and in the prepara- 
tion of price-fixing schemes by the 
Department of Agriculture. The 
danger to the New Deal raised by the 
farmers’ protest, however, has not 
been diminished. The great obstacle 
to the smooth operation of the Agri- 
culture Adjustment Act in past months 
has been the failure on the part of the 
farmers to cooperate whole-heartedly. 

That failure was due chiefly to “in- 


compatibility. The philosophy of the 


new deal is collectivistic. Farmers are 
actually more individualistic now than 
ever before. In meeting the depres- 
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sion they have turned back to doing as 
“we did in Ninety-three.” Greater 
self-sufficiency has become their aim, 
Farmers are raising more of their 
own food and placing less reliance 
upon cash incomes. Simpler methods 
of farming have taken the place of the 
specialized techniques of the Nineteen 
Twenties. Tractors are lying idle while 
horses, mules and farmhands, often 
working on a barter basis, are toiling 
in the fields. Social life has become 
decentralized. 

The depression has not inclined the 
farmer to forsake his traditional hab- 
its of thought, his old ways of living 
for something new. Rather it has 
turned the clock back in many farm- 
houses. Farmers feel that one of the 
chief reasons for their sorry plight is 
that they were too prone to flock to 
the city in the past. For the future of 
the American farm they are looking 
not to collectivistic action but to the 
training of better farmers—hbetter ac- 
cording to pioneer standards. 

Farmers are thinking of their 
troubles in habitual terms; the agricul- 
tural administrators are steeped in the 
economics of a newday. Until those dif- 
ferences are reconciled the half-heart- 
ed support of the farmer will defeat 
the administration’s efforts. Until 
the farmer and the government see 
eye to eye it is idle to issue warnings 
against putting the cart before the 
horse. The real danger is in having 
two horses pulling in opposite direc- 
tions. 





The Rearming of Germany 


By SHEPARD STONE 


[Dr. Stone, whose knowledge of Ger- 
many is based on several years’ study in 
that and neighboring countries has just re- 
turned to America after revisiting them.] 


VERYWHERE the belief persists that 

Germany is preparing for war. 
What else, it is asked, can be the pur- 
pose of the Nazis’ deliberate stirring 
up of nationalistic sentiment, of their 
numerous military demonstrations 
and of the intensity with which they 
are fomenting the martial spirit of 
the nation? It is not only the peoples 
of other countries, especially those 
bordering on Germany, that tremble 
at this new threat of war; among the 
statesmen of the great powers suspi- 
cion and anxiety have brought about 
definite changes of attitude as well as 
of policy. 

That is why, on Sept. 23, Great Brit- 
ain, France and the United States 
came to an understanding to oppose 
German rearmament, and why, on 
Oct. 6, Stanley Baldwin, on behalf of 
the British Government, dissipated all 
doubts regarding British support of 
France against the Nazi demands for 
increased military strength. The three 
major powers obviously believe that a 
rearmed Germany would provoke the 
nations that fear her designs to pile 
up more and more armaments and 
that the outcome would once again be 
war. That is why, also, these powers 
decided that some form of control 
over German armaments is necessary 
during a period of probation. Great 
Britain and the United States have 
most probably been made acquainted 
with the famous secret dossier which 
the French Government has threat- 


ened to publish as evidence of German 
military preparations. 

The countries on Germany’s borders 
whose existence depends on the integ- 
rity of the treaties signed in 1919, and 
who understand only too well the 
depth of German feeling against those 
treaties, are firmly convinced that 
only Germany’s military weakness 
can guarantee the present system in 
Europe. Until recently these nations 
have seen no danger in Germany’s 
armaments, but with the advent of 
the Nazi régime the question whether 
Germany is rearming has become one 
of life and death to them. 


No authoritative material has been 
published on the German arms situa- 
tion. Stringent laws in the Reich and 
the Nazi secret police prevent oppo- 
nents of the government from making 
indiscreet disclosures. But even fa- 
natic Nazis hesitate to assert that the 
official figures in the League of Na- 
tions Armaments Year Book consti- 
tute an exhaustive description of the 
German military system. Germany 
has indeed followed a course which 
most other countries would probably 
have taken. 

According to the German Govern- 
ment, the Reich has faithfully ob- 
served the limitations imposed on it. 
The Treaty of Versailles allows Ger- 
many an army and navy with a per- 
sonnel of not more than 100,000 offi- 
cers and men, but no air force, either 
military or naval. The armed forces 
are under the Minister of National 
Defense, but without a general staff. 
The territory of the Reich is divided 
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into seven military areas correspond- 
ing to the seven infantry divisions. 
The army has command of nine fort- 
resses, eight of which are dismantled. 
Only one, Koenigsberg, is authorized 
to have artillery (38 guns, including 
16 anti-aircraft guns) with a limited 
amount of ammunition. The terri- 
tory west of the Rhine and a zone, 31 
miles wide, east of the river have been 
demilitarized. In that zone Germany 
is not permitted to have any fortifi- 
cations, to keep armed forces, to hold 
military manoeuvres or to maintain 
material facilities for mobilization. 
The quantity of arms and munitions 
is prescribed by the treaty, and it is 
forbidden to establish other stocks, 
depots or reserves of munitions. 
Tanks, submarines and big guns are 
also prohibited. Warships for re- 
placement purposes are limited to 10,- 
000 tons. 

Furthermore, the treaty abolished 
universal military service in Germany. 
All members of the armed forces 
must be volunteers and enlist for 
twelve years. Apart from the four 
army schools at Dresden, Hanover, 
Jueterbog and Munich, all military 
schools for officers and all military 
training of youths are prohibited, as 
is collaboration between the military 
authorities and the universities and 
schools. All educational institutions, 
societies of discharged soldiers, shoot- 
ing and touring clubs and other as- 
sociations of any kind, whatever the 
age of the members, must not con- 
cern themselves with military matters 
and are particularly forbidden to in- 
struct or exercise any one in the pro- 
fession or use of arms. 

Impartial observers are agreed that 
Germany has not lived up to these 
drastic stipulations and that her mili- 
tary strength is already potentially 
far greater than is supposed. The ob- 
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jection of the German Government to 
control of its armaments is regarded 
by many as an indication of secret 
preparations which have been made 
behind the screen of official figures 
and statements. The official budget 
estimates for 1932-1933 provided for 
an expenditure of 678,200,000 marks 
($161,547,240 at par) for the military 
and naval forces. This does not in- 
clude appropriations which may have 
been concealed elsewhere in the 
budget, but in any case it is a large 
sum for such a small army. Expendi- 
tures on war material in 1931 amount- 
ed to £6,000,000 as against the £4,000,- 
000 for the British Army which is 50 
per cent larger. That amount was 
nearly 60 per cent of what was re- 
quired in 1913 when the German Army 
was five times larger. Allowing for 
the purchasing value of money, Ger- 
man expenditure on war material per 
soldier amounted to at least three 
times as much as it did before the 
war. This is a curious fact when it 
is remembered that the present Ger- 
man Army does not possess or main- 
tain such expensive weapons as tanks 
and heavy guns. 

Although Chancellor Hitler has 
compared his Storm Troopers to 
harmless firemen, those who have 
seen these men going about their 
duties are frankly skeptical. It is 
true that they cannot be compared for 
military purposes with the profession- 
al soldiers of the Reichswehr who 
serve for twelve years; nevertheless 
their organization and activities vio- 
late Article 177 of the Versailles 
treaty. ‘The whole system that in- 
cludes the S. A. (Storm Troopers) 
and the S. S. (Leaders Escort Troops) 
is essentially military, and it is sig- 
nificant that these forces are distrib- 
uted in seven areas corresponding to 
the seven territorial divisions of the 
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Reichswehr. In an interview pub- 
lished in the German newspapers in 
October, Captain Roehm, their com- 
mander, stated that they numbered 
2,000,000. The smallest S. A. unit 
consists of about 175 men, and in the 
opinion of many observers the mem- 
bers of the Reichswehr are trained as 
officers so as to take command when- 
ever necessary of these units. S. A. 
and S. S. men are instructed by of- 
ficers in the Reichswehr, while many 
former officers of the German Im- 
perial Army and the post-war Reichs- 
wehr are now in the §S. A. and §. S. 
At present about 8,000 men every year 
complete their period of service in the 
Reichswehr and become available as 
additions to the Nazi forces. 

The S. A. and S. S. are divided into 
motorcycle corps, sanitary corps, bi- 
cycle corps, sport-aviation corps and 
many other groups and divisions, 
They engage in weekly training in 
machine-gun shooting, rifle practice, 


tactics, marching and other military 


exercises. The great Hitler demon- 
strations in Nuremberg in September 
and in various parts of Germany 
throughout the Summer and early 
Autumn fulfilled military as well as 
political purposes. The formations 
and the marching, planned with an 
eye to the necessities of mobilization, 
revealed the organizing abilities of 
military experts. Since the Nazis have 
come into power, the military value 
of the S. A. and S. S. has continuously 
increased because of the added re- 
Sources placed at their disposal. In 
case of war, Germany could probably 
put in the field within six weeks at 
least 1,000,000 men who have had a 
good measure of military discipline 
and training in military fundamentals. 

At the beginning of Autumn, 257,- 
000 men were employed in the Vol- 
untary Labor Service. This “volun- 
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tary service” is rapidly being made 
obligatory. All male “Aryan” stu- 
dents entering German universities 
are to spend the first twenty-six weeks 
in labor camps; and non-students forty 
weeks. Apart from the social, eco- 
nomic and political motives, the pur- 
pose of the Voluntary Labor Service 
is to provide preparatory military 
training. The discipline is military, 
and military sports are part of the 
daily routine. In the future probably 
no one will be able to become a Storm 
Trooper without first having gone 
through the Labor Service. The inten- 
tion of the government is to make this 
service eventually compulsory for all 
German males. 

Captain Roehm, the commander of 
the S. A. and S. S., organized the S. 
A. at its inception in 1921 when it re- 
ceived secret support from the Ger- 
man War Ministry. Through him the 
threads have been spun which have 
knit Reichswehr and S. A. together. 
In 1928, he left Germany and helped 
organize the Bolivian Army. In Oc- 
tober, 1930, he returned to resume 
command of the S. A. and today his 
place in the Nazi scheme of things 
is second in importance only to 
Hitler’s. Captain Roehm and the gen- 
erals at the head of the Reichswehr 
have undoubtedly laid their plans for 
combining their forces in case of need. 
The Nazi Party also has its Military- 
Political Bureau, under former of- 
ficers of the German Army, with 
headquarters in both Munich and Ber- 
lin. On May 15, 1933, Colonel Fried- 
rich Haselmayr, in charge of the Ber- 
lin headquarters, wrote: “Since the 
other powers have failed to disarm, 
Germany must finally begin to estab- 
lish her own security independently.” 
Since those words were written, it has 
become increasingly evident that Ger- 
many has continued with added mo- 
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mentum to build the framework of a 
huge military structure. 

But men alone cannot carry on a 
war in this era of mechanization, and 
so we find that Germany believes her- 
self forced to manufacture and store 
up immense quantities of weapons 
and other war material. The German 
people, who have long been fore- 
most in the military arts, have been 
making every effort to keep step with 
developments in other countries, and 
since the World War German engi- 
neers and technicians have carried on 
their researches and experiments. Al- 
though Germany is prohibited from 
having a general staff, it is not un- 
reasonable to surmise that since 1919 
German generals have been meeting 
at social and other gatherings and dis- 
cussing military plans, while special 
commissions of experts have been con- 
tinuing their studies in the fields of 
ballistics, infantry, artillery and 
aeronautics. That all these activities 
have been coordinated is no less likely. 

The seven years’ experience of the 
Inter-Allied Military Control Commis- 
sion in Germany after the war has 
shown that the full and precise control 
of a nation’s armaments is impossible. 
The existence of fortifications or war- 
ships is easily detected, but what of 
the hundreds of plants that can manu- 
facture chemicals, steel, machines, 
electrical apparatus and airplanes? 
Rifles, for example, can be produced by 
making the barrels in one plant in the 
Ruhr, the stocks in another in Saxony 
and assembling the parts in a third in 
Berlin. Yet, the accumulation of war 
material in violation of treaty stipula- 
tions has not been entirely carried on 
in secret. German Army orders during 
the Summer of 1933 announced, for 
example, a reorganization of the in- 
fantry under which each company 
would include nine light machine-gun 
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sections instead of six. This over- 
stepped treaty limits. And from pub- 
lished information it is known that 
the Rheinmetall Factory of Duessel- 
dorf has been producing for foreign 
markets types of arms which Ger- 
many is legally debarred from manu- 
facturing or using. Who knows how 
much of this production listed in the 
export statistics did not leave Ger- 
many? 

In spite of the many opportunities 
which the diversified German indus- 
trial mechanism offers the Ministry 
of Defense, it is doubtful if the Reich 
has been secretly constructing sub- 
marines or warships forbidden to her, 
because of the difficulty of so doing. 
Nor is it probable that there are many 
large calibre cannon beyond those al- 
lowed to Germany. Even French dip- 
lomatic circles in Berlin are convinced 
that Germany has been unable to con- 
ceal such weapons. 

Tanks, which Germany is forbidden 
to have, are also too large and cum- 
bersome to hide. Nevertheless, for- 
eign observers in Germany have noted 
that the production of caterpillar trac- 
tors for agricultural purposes has in- 
creased simultaneously with the mak- 
ing of armor plate by steel mills. At 
military manoeuvres caterpillar trac- 
tors have been manned by motor trans- 
port corps. Although Germany could 
probably put improvised tanks into 


‘the field, it is fairly certain that she 


could build large numbers of tanks, 
comparable to those of France and 
Great Britain, only in the full light of 
publicity. 

Although the Treaty of Versailles 
attempted to destroy German power 
in the air, the development of German 
commercial aviation has given rise to 
skepticism about the success of the 
effort. Most German commercial 
planes are constructed so as to be 
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transformed into war planes without 
delay. For many planes only the ad- 
dition of bomb racks and machine 
guns would be necessary. In 1929 
Germany had about 750 civil airplanes, 
and that number has since been large- 
ly increased. The Deutsche Lufthansa, 
the great German commercial avia- 
tion company, is controlled by the 
government and State subsidies to 
aviation firms have been on a liberal 
scale. The high standard of German 
airplane production is known to the 
world through the names of Junkers, 
Dornier, Rohrbach and Heinckel. 

Since General Goering has become 
Minister of Aviation every effort has 
been made to unify efforts in this 
field. He has given enormous support 
to “sport-aviation” and glider clubs, 
which have been coordinated under a 
single organization. After the sup- 
posed air raid over Berlin last Spring, 
when Communist pamphlets, which no 
one has ever seen, fell on the streets 
of the capital, the Siemens factory in 
Berlin received an order to build 150 
airplanes. It is believed that similar 
orders have been placed with other 
firms during the past six months. To 
pilot these machines there are avail- 
able the men trained in handling 
gliders, sport aviation and commer- 
cial planes. 

Simultaneously with the growth of 
Germany’s air forces, the whole na- 
tion is being prepared for air-attacks 
and aroused to the necessity of pos- 
sessing airplanes. Placards posted all 
over Berlin command citizens to take 
part in the elaborate defense prepara- 
tions which are being made in each 
house and district of the city and they 
are also urged to attend the weekly 
lectures that are being given on the 
Subject. General Goering has gone 
about his work with great enthusiasm 
and a comprehensive knowledge of the 
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psychological factors involved in 
teaching the people to become “air- 
minded.” At the same time at military 
manoeuvres, anti-aircraft guns and 
anti-tank guns have been seen, com- 
plete in every detail, including the 
sights, except that they were fitted 
with wooden barrels, for which the 
real barrels could be easily substi- 
tuted. 


Although statements in French pa- 
pers regarding German armaments 
must be accepted with great caution, 
the German Government made no de- 
nial when the Journal of Paris, on 
July 26, 1933, printed a partial list of 
German factories producing arma- 
ments. The list included the steel mills 
of the Dortmunder Union and the 
Deutsche Werke at Spandau (a sub- 
urb of Berlin), producers of muni- 
tions; the Linke-Hoffmann railroad 
coach factory at Breslau and the 
Daimler-Benz automobile factory at 
Offenbach, makers of tanks; the Polte 
iron foundry at Magdeburg and the 
Deutsche Waffen-und-Munitions-fab- 
rik of Berlin and Karlsruhe, manufac- 
turers of revolvers, rifles and other 
small arms; and Simson’s rifle fac- 
tory at Suhl in Thuringia, makers of 
cannon. 


Treaty stipulations have been un- 
able to destroy German genius in the 
chemical industries. Today Germany 
is the world’s greatest producer of 
chemicals and most factories, includ- 
ing the world-famous I. G. Farben- 
industrie, would find no difficulty in 
immediately directing their output to 
war purposes. Gases and chemicals 
are light and are compactly stored. 
Their concealment offers none of the 
difficulties of warships and tanks. 
According to the Neue Weltbuehne, a 
liberal German weekly conducted by 
exiles in Prague, the Von Heyden 
chemical] factory in Dresden, which 
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makes saccharin and inorganic muci- 
lage, can also produce a light invisible 
gas hitherto unknown; the Billwarder 
establishment in Hamburg can without 
delay turn from making chromoxyd 
to deadly arsenic gases, and the 
Schering-Kahlbaum factory in Berlin, 
now managed by Gregor Strasser, one 
of Hitler’s earliest associates, can 
make apoison gas on a chlorine, 
boron and cyanide base. The recent 
invitation to the foreign correspon- 
dents in Berlin to visit this factory 
and see for themselves that it was en- 
gaged in peaceful production does not 
prove that the factory could not imme- 
diately make poisonous gases. Again, 
the Stolzenberg firm of Hamburg has 
published advertisements in various 
Spanish and Spanish-American mili- 
tary journals revealing the fact that 
it specializes in chemical warfare. 

The potentialities of German indus- 
try for war purposes have been em- 
phasized by Chancellor Hitler’s ap- 
pointment of Fritz Thyssen, the steel 
and coal magnate, as supreme author- 
ity over the industrial system of West- 
ern Germany, the centre of German 
productive capacity. Werner Daitz, 
one of the chief Nazi economic ex- 
perts, in conversation with the pres- 
ent writer during the Summer, said 
that German economic policy was dic- 
tated by the desire to attain econom- 
ic self-sufficiency in case of war, and 
that all other considerations were sec- 
ondary. German agriculture is being 
rapidly put into a position to supply 
the basic needs of the Reich regard- 
less of foreign imports even though 
this advantage involves the raising of 
prices for the domestic consumers far 
above the world level. 

In line with this idea of economic 
self-sufficiency and military prepared- 
ness, the great increase in 1933 as 
compared with 1932 in the importa- 
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tion of ores, copper, iron and scrap 
iron from Belgium, Holland and 
Sweden becomes illuminating. Ger- 
man imports of iron rose from 35,409 
tons in the first quarter of 1932 to 
208,802 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1933. 


The production of war material for 
German use is not confined to the 
Reich. Factories outside Germany are 
alleged to be supplying Germany with 
forbidden armaments or producing 
materials and for the time being stor- 
ing them away until needed. Among 
these firms are the Dornier branch 
factories in Italy and Switzerland, fac- 
tories in Sweden connected with 
Krupp, the Siderius Corporation and 
the Dutch Cartridge and Rifle Works 
in Holland and the Solothurn arms 
factory in Switzerland. Russia has 
also been accused of allowing Ger- 
mans to manufacture arms within her 
borders, but the latest developments 
in German-Russian relations make it 
unlikely that the Soviet authorities 
will continue the arrangement. 

Over and beyond the physical and 
material aspects of German rearma- 
ment, there is the all-important psy- 
chological factor. The occasional 
speeches in which Chancellor Hitler 
and his associates protest Germany’s 
love for peace cannot conceal the fact 
that every effort is being directed 
toward rousing the martial spirit of 
the nation. Millions of young Ger- 
mans, from six years up, are being 
inculcated with the idea of heroically 
living and dying for the glory of the 
Fatherland. Organized in the Hitler 
Youth, they begin to march and wear 
uniforms before their unformed 
minds are aware of what it all means. 
Schools spread propaganda and young 
Germany in its spare hours has duties 
to fulfill toward the State, including 
training in elementary forms of hand- 
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grenade throwing and shooting. Al- 
though the famous little book by Pro- 
fessor Banse of the Brunswick Tech- 
nical University for teachers and chil- 
dren on military science (Wehrwis- 
senschaft) has been recently prohib- 
ited as a result of foreign criticism, 
the measures which he advocates are 
being taught everywhere in Germany. 
In the introduction to his book, he de- 
clares: “For nobody should be in 
doubt that war stands between our 
prevailing need and coming fortune” 
and he suggests for children of twelve 
years upward “two hours weekly de- 
voted to exercises, field work, war 
games and later small calibre mus- 
ketry in which the feeling of youth 
for the heroic and for robber and sol- 
dier games would be applied to the 
service of the Fatherland.” Professors 
of military science have been appoint- 
ed in all German universities. The cat- 
alogue of the University of Berlin an- 
nounces that seven lectures on mili- 
tary science will be delivered during 
the current Winter semester. 

Robust and martial expression is 
cultivated in every direction. German 
newspapers and magazines have a pre- 
dilection for military metaphors and 
similes. The weekly news reels shown 
in the motion-picture theatres are al- 
most exclusively devoted to S. A., S. S. 
and Reichswehr parades, the Ameri- 
can fleet at target practice and Herr 
Hitler and Dr. Goebbels. In Berlin 
there is a parade practically every 
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day. The uniform as well as the swas- 
tika has become the symbol of pres- 
ent-day Germany. 


In a speech to the industrialists of 
Western Germany on Jan. 27, 1932, a 
year before he became Chancellor, Hit- 
ler said: “It is entirely inconsequen- 
tial if Germany possesses an army of 
100,000 or 200,000 or 300,000 men; 
important alone is the fact if Germany 
possesses 8,000,000 reserves which 
* * * it can transfer into the army.” 
And in the original of his book, Mein 
Kampf (‘My Battle’) Hitler formu- 
lated his “political testament” in the 
following words: ‘Never tolerate the 
rise of two Continental powers in Eu- 
rope. Regard every attempt to organ- 
ize a second military power on Ger- 
man frontier * * * as an attack on 
Germany and see therein not only the 
right, but also the duty, to prevent 
the rise of such a State with all 
means, even the application of mili- 
tary force; accordingly, if such a State 
already exists, it must be smashed to 
pieces. * * * Never forget that the 
most sacred right in this world is the 
right to possess soil which one may 
cultivate one’s self and that the most 
sacred sacrifice is the blood which one 
spills for that soil.” 

Today the German Government does 
not want war. It is not prepared. But 
the “testament” of the Leader is not 
reassuring. Germany, especially young 
Germany, is marching. The question 
remains—Where? 








The Nazi Threat to Eastern Europe 


By ROBERT MACHRAY 


[Mr. Machray has for many years been 
a close student and observer of affairs in 
the Baltic nations and countries of East- 
ern Europe. His Poland 1914-1931 was 
pubiished recently.] 

Se HITLER’S program of 

political, racial and economic im- 
perialism turns all the frontiers of 
Germany into danger zones for her 
neighbors, but it is still the “Eastern 
frontiers” that constitute Europe’s 
greatest menace, one that may quickly 
become acute. It may be urged that 
the situation in the east, meaning 
thereby the antagonism between Ger- 
many and Poland, has existed for 
some years, and that, as nothing much 
has happened, it is an exaggeration to 
speak of danger being more immediate 
in that quarter than elsewhere. But 
today the controversy over the east- 
ern frontiers has been enlarged by the 
inclusion of Czechoslovakia which is 
threatened not only indirectly through 
Nazi ambitions in Austria, but direct- 
ly through Pan-German propaganda. 
The same propaganda also reaches out 
to cover the Baltic States, and already 
has had the most marked influence on 
the policy of Soviet Russia. No longer 
is the situation what it was even a 
year ago. 


It may be well to clear the way for 
the main theme of this article by 
emphasizing the changed attitude of 
Soviet Russia toward Germany. Dur- 
ing 1932 the Moscow Government 
signed a series of non-aggression 
treaties with the Baltic States and 
Poland. The general explanation for 
the accommodating and conciliatory 
terms offered by the Soviet Union, in 


contrast to the terms of other non-ag- 
gression treaties proposed earlier, was 
the pressure of Japanese expansion 
in Eastern Asia. Another sound rea- 
son was to be found in the conditions 
prevailing in great areas of Russia be- 
cause of the incomplete success of the 
Five-Year Plan. These reasons held 
good throughout the Winter of 1932- 
1933, but they do not explain the hot 
haste with which the Soviet Govern- 
ment concluded a second series of non- 
aggression treaties during the past 
Summer not only with the border 
States but with others, such as Czecho- 
slovakia, which are not immediate 
neighbors of the Union. It was note- 
worthy, too, that the Soviet Union re- 
linquished its long-asserted claim to 
Bessarabia by signing a non-aggres- 
sion treaty with Rumania. 

The real explanation is not far to 
seek. Hitler and his gospel of German 
expansion, notably by “colonization,” 
as expounded by some of his ablest 
lieutenants, had induced the Soviet 
Union to reorient its policy hurriedly. 
Fear of German aggression had caused 
the casting aside of the Rapallo and 
Berlin treaties, which had created such 
great concern in the past among some 
of the nations, especially Poland. 


In brief, the Soviet Union lined 
up with the other Eastern Euro- 
pean States against Germany. Such a 
sweeping reversal of policy was star- 
tling, since it meant nothing less than 
an entire change in the high politics 
of Europe. In the December, 1932, 
issue of this magazine there was 
published an article entitled “Hu- 
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rope’s Anti-Soviet Bar- 
rier’ which was the out- 
come of a tour I had made 
of the Eastern Baltic and 
Polandtwoorthreemonths 
previously. It showed that 
this barrier was formed 
by the border States, from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea 
—Finland, Estonia, Lat- 
via, Poland and Rumania, t , . ‘ 
not indeed united in a de- rv 0s ees 
fensive alliance, but ani- Pt Lovaniy avy £ 
mated by a common un- UST TRIAS ™ ~{avoaresy . 
derstanding that risk was “~~ won HUNGARY / 
reduced by wary watch- »\ en 
ing. There had always . 

been the possibility of a 
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combination of the So- 
viet Union and Germany 
against Poland. Now with 
this profound alteration in Soviet 
policy that likelihood disappeared, 
and the “‘Anti-Soviet barrier” is down. 
The initiative came from Russia, was 
welcomed by the others, and, under 
the menace of Hitlerism, was acted on 
without delay. 

So much was plain. What were the 
reactions to Hitlerism of the States 
actually forming the frontier with 
Germany on the east? What was the 
outlook? The desire to probe more 
deeply into this and other relevant 
matters, such as the Four-Power Pact, 
led me to undertake a tour of Central 
Europe in the late Summer and Au- 
tumn. It began in the Baltic with Dan- 
zig, carried me south to the Danube, 
and brought me back again, but by a 
different route, to the Baltic. A long 
stay in Germany was not necessary; 
any one who spends an hour in Berlin 
or any other large German centre can 
see what Hitlerism is and what it 
connotes. |There is absolutely no at- 
tempt even to conceal the German mil- 
itaristic ideals and aims and the de- 
sire for their fulfillment in the nearest 
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possible future. There was no conceal- 
ment even in Danzig. Though in inter- 
national law still a Free City under 
the League of Nations, it is now a 
Nazi stronghold. My tour convinced 
me of one thing at least—that the 
question of the Eastern frontiers is 
more acute than ever before. Soviet 
action completely confirms that im- 
pression. 

Till recently the term “Eastern 
frontiers’ was used to describe the 
frontier between Germany and Poland 
which extended from the Baltic, on 
the west side of the Corridor, south- 
ward to the point where Polish Silesia 
adjoins Czechoslovak Silesia on the 
summit of the Western Beskid range 
of the Carpathians. The line of fron- 
tier is, in round figures, about 800 
miles long, and for nearly its entire 
extent is what soldiers term “open.” 
In addition the frontiers of East Prus- 
sia, which are about 375 miles long, 
cannot be left out of military esti- 
mates of the general position. On the 
Polish side the frontier provinces 
were, except for a small portion of 
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former Austrian Silesia, in German 
possession in 1918. For some years 
German demands, particularly through 
propaganda, concentrated, as every- 
body knows, on the reannexation of 
the Polish province Pomorze—the 
Corridor. Hitlerism, not content with 
that, has revived all the old Pan-Ger- 
man claims to dominion not only over 
what was German Poland but over 
the Baltic too. 


Pan-Germanism now also threatens 
Czechoslovakia, rather more than one- 
fifth of whose total population of 15,- 
000,000 is German by race, though 
born in the country. Most of them are 
found immediately inside the frontiers 
on the northwest, west and south- 
west adjoining Prussia, Saxony and 
Bavaria. The Czechoslovak provinces, 
except for a portion of Silesia that 
was German, formed part of the Aus- 
trian Empire till late in 1918. This 
line of frontier is nearly 800 miles 
long and, while not exactly “open,” 
could not be easily defended. Certain- 
ly its defense would scarcely be assist- 
ed by the Germans in Czechoslovakia, 
as many of them, especially in certain 
districts, are known to sympathize 
with Hitler. 


At this writing the Nazis’ plans for 
e annexation of Austria have failed, 
ut should they ultimately succeed the 
‘fesult would be the extension of 
he German-Czechoslovak frontier by 
ore than 300 miles. Further, the hos- 
ility of Hungary to Czechoslovakia 
cannot be considered negligible in this 
connection. The remaining frontiers of 
Czechoslovakia march with those of 
Poland and Rumania, but Rumania is 
her ally and her relations with Poland 
tend to become more and more 
friendly. 
No city or town of any considerable 
size stands on or very close to the 
long line of the Eastern frontiers, but 





not far from the top are two ports 
which may be said to cast their sha- 
dow over it. One is Gdynia, practically 
brand-new, and the other is Danzig, 
with hundreds of years of history be- 
hind it. Gdynia represents an im- 
mense, sustained and highly success- 
ful effort on the part of Poland to 
construct, equip and operate a great 
port on her short strip of sea coast. 
Today the flags of most maritime na- 
tions may be seen in the harbor, 
around which has sprung up, with 
American rapidity, a town of 40,000 
inhabitants who, of course, are almost 
exclusively Polish. Some twelve miles 
east lies the beautiful old Hanseatic 
city of Danzig, with its fine position 
at the mouth of the Vistula and its 
long tradition of trade and commerce. 


The makers of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles were inspired by the idea that 
Danzig would revert to the indepen- 
dent status it had held, even during 
the Polish protectorate, throughout 
the Middle Ages and up to the time 
when, much against its will, it was 
“absorbed” by Prussia. Unfortunately 
for their plans, it had become so thor- 
oughly Germanized that in 1919 there 
was no shadow of doubt of its being 
German. In 1933, with the Hitlerites 
in control, Danzig is passionately Ger- 
man. Outside it Germans as passion- 
ately demand its return to Germany 


_in full sovereignty. They identify it 


with the whole question of the Corri- 
dor, which, in fact, they call the Dan- 
ziger Korridor. 

Politics apart, the existence of Dan- 
zig, like that of Gdynia, depends on 
Polish trade and commerce. Of old 
Danzig was a great port simply be- 
cause it was the port of Poland; its 
decline after the partitions resulted 
from the Prussian preference for 
Koenigsberg and Stettin. After the 
resurrection of the Polish State, the 
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city again became prominent as a port, 
and for a few years the volume of its 
shipping was four times larger than 
it had been immediately before the 
World War. For all that, the Dan- 
zigers did their utmost to antagonize 
the Poles—which was one of the rea- 
sons for the building of Gdynia. 

The Danzigers scoffed and sneered 
at that undertaking, and their bitter- 
ness of soul may be imagined now 
when the shipping of Gdynia sur- 
passes their own. Two or three years 
ago attempts were made to close 
Gdynia by appealing to Geneva and 
The Hague on the grounds that Dan- 
zig was meant by the Versailles treaty 
to be the sole port of Poland; but this 
move failed. A compromise, however, 
was reached last August when Poland 
agreed to use Danzig, despite its Hit- 
lerite complexion, as a port on more 
or less equal terms with Gdynia. 

Such a position is not in the least 
enigmatic in so far as Poland is con- 
cerned, for Polish policy is and must 
be absolutely pacific. The sensational 
journalists who pictured Marshal Pil- 
sudski as a hardened, blood-stained 
man of war, ready and eager to launch 
his legions on Danzig, East Prussia or 
the Reich itself from sheer lust of con- 
quest, or because he was spoiling for 
a fight, were utterly, ludicrously mis- 
taken. Count Skrzynski, twice Foreign 
Minister and once Prime Minister of 
the republic, summed up Polish policy 
when he said in his Poland and Peace 
that, owing to the “particularly un- 
favorable geographical situation” of 
his country, the double obligation was 
imposed on the State of maintaining 
an “absolutely pacific policy,” and at 
the same time an “army as strong as 
possible’—in short, peace and the 
means of defending it. For defense Po- 
land maintains an army of over 250,- 
000 men, now admittedly one of the 
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most formidable in Europe. She bears 
its cost, which entails immense sacri- 
fices in other directions, not for the 
sake of prestige or as a threat to her 
neighbors, but because she believes it 
necessary for her own protection. Po- 
land had two potential, indeed histori- 
cal, enemies—Russia and Germany. 
With no fear now of Russian aggres- 
sion she turns her whole attention to 
Germany. 

Colonel Beck, the Polish Foreign 
Minister and a strong supporter of 
Pilsudski, has epitomized the present 
policy of his country toward Germany 
in the words, “As Germany treats Po- 
land, so Poland will treat her.” After 
the World War Germany deliberately 
impeded Polish recovery; she still 
does so, for in her eyes the very ex- 
istence of Poland remains a capital 
crime. Poland more than once made 
friendly overtures to Germany, but 
without eliciting the slightest re- 
sponse; she is not going to repeat the 
attempt. On the other hand, because 
of her definitely pacific, though not 
pacifist, policy, Poland is ready to 
welcome even any friendly move that 
Germany may make or inspire. Some 
recent agreements come under the 
first head, the new Danzig conven- 
tions under the second, for the Nazis 
of Danzig undoubtedly receive their 
orders from Berlin. While thus pre- 
pared to reciprocate any German ac- 
tion that makes for less unpleasant 
relations, Poland suffers from no illu- 
sions as to the realities that underlie 
German policy. 

Poland believes that Germany is re- 
arming and is probably becter pre- 
pared for war than is generally 
thought possible. Knowing that there 
is neither love of nor desire for peace 
in the Third Reich, Poland believes 
that Hitler is merely playing for time 
till the hour arrives when Germany 
is ready to strike. That time may 
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come soon—unexpectedly and without 
any precise warning of the moment or 
of the point selected for the attack. 
Poland suspects that the threats to 
Denmark, Sweden and Switzerland, 
though thoroughly symptomatic of 
Hitlerism, are just so many feints to 
conceal Germany’s deeply premedi- 
tated designs on Polish territory. 

A year ago, because of the insta- 
bility of French politics, Poland did 
not feel very sure of the value of her 
alliance with France. She intensely 
disliked the Four-Power Pact even in 
its final form, and has not accepted it. 
Her hostility to it was based on its 
third clause, which deals with disarm- 
ament. Her attitude was—and is— 
that on the vital matter of her army 
she would not, and will not, submit to 
dictation by the four powers. The op- 
position of the Little Entente to the 
original pact was founded on the sec- 
ond clause, providing for treaty revi- 
sion; when the clause was sufficiently 
amended it was altered beyond recog- 
nition— that opposition was with- 
drawn. Poland, of course, did not favor 
treaty revision either, but the thing 
that decided her was the disarmament 
clause. In the covering letters sent by 
the French Foreign Office to Poland 
and the Little Entente emphasis was 
laid on the second clause and nothing 
was said of the third, a fact which 
Poland carefully noted and resented. 
But the Nazi menace has opened the 
eyes of the French to the value of the 
Polish alliance, and it is now France 
that is courting Poland rather than 
Poland that is courting France. An- 
other thing that has encouraged the 
Poles is that there has been a reversal 
in British public opinion, which was 
for some years much more sympa- 
thetic toward the Germans than 
toward the Poles. 

When we compare the situation of 
Poland with that of Czechoslovakia we 
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find that while the number of Ger- 
mans in Poland has been greatly re- 
duced since the World War, the num- 
ber of Germans in Czechoslovakia, 
instead of falling off, has slightly 
increased. After the armistice, and 
particularly in 1919, there was an 
exodus of Germans from Poland. Ac- 
cording to the latest figures there are 
only 700,000 Germans now in Poland 
out of a total population of about 
33,000,000. 

In Czechoslovakia it is different. 
Her founders insisted that the new 
State was entitled to the frontiers 
of the “historical lands’”—Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia—of which it was 
mainly composed. This meant retain- 
ing what had been the Austrian fron- 
tier in that region and the inclusion 
of a large German population. Ac- 
cording to a census in 1921, this ele- 
ment numbered 3,123,568, as against 
8,760,937 Czechoslovaks. A census 
taken in 1930, the results of which are 
not yet completely available, shows 
that in Bohemia there are 4,713,366 
Czechoslovaks and 2,270,943 Germans, 
compared with 4,382,788 Czechoslo- 
vaks and 2,173,239 Germans in 1921. 

From the outset the German ele- 
ment constituted a grave problem for 
Czechoslovakia. The general position 
of her minorities was regulated by 
the Treaty of St. Germain and also 
by the Czechoslovak Constitution, 
which guarantees equality of rights to 
all citizens, irrespective of nationality, 
language or religion. A democratic 
franchise for both Parliament and lo- 
cal government bodies secures to the 
minorities, on the principle of propor- 
tional representation, such a measure 
of political influence in the State, its 
provinces and districts as corre- 
sponds with their numerical strength. 
The Czechoslovak school system 
makes full provision for all German 
children. Though only about 5 per 
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cent of the population of Prague, the 
capital, is German, that city is the 
political and economic centre of the 
Germans in Czechoslovakia. There 
they have a university, a college of 
technology, a theatre and other insti- 
tutions. 

After a few years of unavoidable 
friction the Czechoslovak State stead- 
ily pursued the policy of conciliating, 
though not of pampering, its German 
population. This policy was so far suc- 
cessful that one of the more important 
German political groups threw in its 
lot with the government and for the 
last seven years there have been two 
German Ministers in the Cabinet; the 
other German groups, however, have 
remained in opposition. 

Toward Germany the policy of the 
republic, whose foreign affairs have 
been continuously directed by Dr. 
Benes, sought to establish friendly re- 
lations with the Reich. These, if not 
precisely cordial, were at least “cor- 
rect” till the Spring of 1931, when 
they were disturbed by the project for 
an Austro-German Customs Union, 
which Czechoslovakia considered as 
foreshadowing the political union of 
Austria with Germany. She had long 
been determined to prevent such a 
development; it was one of the rea- 
sons for the formation of the Little 
Entente, several of whose conferences 
subsequently opposed Anschluss. The 
customs union project failed at The 
Hague, but succeeded in straining 
Czechoslovak relations with Germany. 
In 1932 political events in Germany 
and the growth of the militaristic 
spirit which they disclosed did nothing 
to improve the situation. 

In general the foreign policy of 
Czechoslovakia has been oriented to- 
ward France for the good reason that 
France has done more for the new 
nation than any other State, but, as 
Dr. Benes has often taken pains to 
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make clear, there is no truth in the 
charge that this involves “vassalage.” 
Before the Four-Power Pact and the 
triumph of Hitler a special confer- 
ence of the Little Entente in Decem- 
ber, 1932, discussed the agreement of 
the five great powers to concede equal 
rights in armaments to Germany— 
contingent, however, on an “organiza- 
tion of peace which would insure se- 
curity”—and the then menacing atti- 
tude of Italy to Yugoslavia, coupled 
with the sudden and violent renewal 
of revisionist propaganda in Central 
Europe in consequence of the fresh 
success of Germany. The result of the 
conference was a tightening of the 
whole fabric of the Little Entente by 
a closer political and economic alli- 
ance and the creation of a Permanent 
Council and Secretariat. 

Though Czechoslovakia does not 
think much of the Four-Power Pact, 
Hitler’s advent to power and what has 
since occurred in Germany have given 
her infinitely more concern. She 
doubts whether Austria, unless sup- 
ported by more than diplomatic ef- 
forts, can resist Hitlerism. In Prague, 
as in Warsaw, it is stated, not as 
guesswork, but as fact, that Germany 
is rearming. Little confidence has ever 
been placed on the Disarmament Con- 
ference; indeed, the Czechoslovaks 
have been completely disillusioned in 
regard to the efficacy of international 
conferences. For once agreeing with 
Premier Mussolini, they think the age 
of conferences is past. They have lost 
faith even in the League of Nations. 
Yet the conference method and the 
League used to be dear to them. It is 
not Mussolini but Hitler who has 
changed their point of view. 

Pan-Germanism is an old enemy of 
the Czechoslovaks. During the World 
War Masaryk published an account of 
it in a periodical called The New Eu- 
rope, and in a book bearing the same 
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title which appeared in 1918 he said 
that he had warned his countrymen 
by articles and lectures of the danger 
threatening them from it. The danger 
is upon them again. Putting aside con- 
ferences as vain and the League as 
futile in the crisis precipitated by 
Hitlerism, how are they to meet it? 
How are they to guard that long fron- 
tier of theirs? They have a well- 
trained army of 140,000 men and 
probably could count on substantial 
assistance from the Yugoslav and Ru- 
manian Armies, but they would un- 
doubtedly look to France for the 
greatest possible help, and Poland 
would be by her side. 

As I conclude this article, much the 
larger part of which is the outcome of 
my recent visit to Central Europe, I 
note a press statement that General 
Weygand, chief of the French General 
Staff, has gone to Prague to discuss 
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the subject of military collaboration 
between the French and the Czecho- 
slovak General Staffs. Also, I see a 
message from an English correspon- 
dent in Prague that the German Nazi 
party and the German National party 
in Czechoslovakia, which together 
were represented in the National As- 
sembly by eighteen Deputies and Sen- 
ators, have been officially prohibited, 
that the party funds are being seized 
and Nazi members have been arrested. 

Thus it is that the Nazi’s aggres- 
sive attitude makes the eastern fron- 
tiers of Germany the danger zones 
which the foreign offices of Europe 
are watching with anxious and sleep- 
less eyes. Yet one would think that 
the immensely strong combination 
which is presented by the forces of 
Poland and the Little Entente, backed 
up by France, ought to give pause to 
Germany. But will it? 





Spain’s Venture in Democracy 


By ANITA BRENNER 


[The author of the following article has 
spent a considerable period in the Span- 
ish Republic, observing the experiment 
at close range. ] 


HE key date in the history of mod- 
+ ern Spain is April 14, 1931, when 
the second Spanish Republic was pro- 
claimed. And the most significant date 
after that is Sept. 13, 1933, when the 
Premiership of Manuel Azania and the 
Republican-Socialist alliance came to 
an end. The two dates mark the begin- 
ning and end of an experiment in ideal- 
istic democracy. What happened on 
Sept. 13 was a rude answer to Azafia’s 
famous phrase, “The republic has 
room for us all,” for in his last speech 
to the Cortes, after two and a half 
years of desperate struggle to implant 
his own fervent beliefs in the heart of 
every Spaniard, he confessed wearily: 
“It is a hard thing to get Spain to ac- 
cept democracy.” And so the Azana 
Republican-Socialist government de- 
parted in an odor of failure and with 
the sense of having been betrayed, 
leaving the country in the hands of a 
scared President and a shaky, frivo- 
lous Cabinet, to face the next inevi- 
table cycle—the clash between the 
forces of revolution and reaction. 


Yet what happened on Sept. 13, 
1933, was inevitably determined two 
and a half years before, when delight- 
ed democrats all over the world con- 
gratulated one another and Spain on 
the spectacle of a revolution without 
a revolution, a republic won at the 
polls. Spain voted almost unanimously 
against a monarchy which had hardly 
a friend left, and whose enemies, rang- 
ing from nihilists to constitutional 


monarchists who considered that Al- 
fonso had violated his oath, formed a 
compact alliance. Colonels conspired 
with Communists, respectable physi- 
cians and lawyers whispered with 
ragged anarchists, artists and writers 
agitated in jail, and a considerable 
portion of the clergy, too, actively 
sympathized with the movement. 


The revolutionary committee which 
directed the fall of the monarchy was 
composed, therefore, of very dissimilar 
men, who had in common only one 
purpose and one idea—“Down with 
the King!” Individually each repre- 
sentative had his own interpretation 
of what Spain voted for when it voted 
against Alfonso, and, more emphati- 
cally, his own notion of what was best 
and necessary for the welfare of his 
country. 


Alliancethrough compromisemarked 
the first period of the republic—from 
its proclamation to the end of the Con- 
stituent Cortes. The conservative 
republicans, or liberal monarchists, 
stipulated that the royal family be 
allowed to depart unmolested, and 
asked protection for life and property. 
The liberal republicans asked for a 
secular, civilian State, parliamentary 
reform, justice, and order—and no 
radicalism. The Left republicans want- 
ed to transform Spain completely but 
by lawful means. The Socialists, post- 
poning the seizure of power, com- 
mitted themselves to restraining the 
masses on condition that the govern- 
ment itself guaranteed steady, revolu- 
tionary advances and sweeping labor 
reforms. The Catalans promised not 
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to secede if they were granted the 
status of a free State and control of 
their own budget, a condition that 
hurt the feelings and interests of other 
republicans. The result was a govern- 
ment that made its début applauded 
by the majority of the population, but 
that in the end pleased nobody. 

In the combination the Socialists 
were the only well-organized, thor- 
oughly disciplined and thoroughly 
democratic party. Ten or fifteen other 
parties were improvised groups around 
a man rather than a program and com- 
posed of members of the Cortes who 
felt themselves free to change from 
party to party for personal or other 
reasons, apparently without much ref- 
erence to the wishes of their remote 
constituents. Thus the government be- 
came a perpetual problem of formulas 
for coalitions. The ubiquitous phrase 
in political circles was the old Spanish 
proverb, “To govern is to compro- 
mise.” Every step that the Constitu- 
ent Cortes took away from tradition 
and toward reform brought the danger 
of a crisis, and each crisis that was 
solved ‘or avoided introduced new 
stipulations into the combination, pro- 
duced stresses and strains that in- 
creased the confusion in all the parties 
and finally made the parliamentary 
machinery so complicated that it was 
rarely able to function. 

Two years after the republic came 
into being the government that pro- 
claimed it had only one solid support 
—the Socialist party, which found it- 
self in the paradoxical position of 
“trying to make a republic without 
republicans,” as one of its leaders 
said. Meanwhile, all the anti-govern- 
ment forces, from anarchists to Jesu- 
its, had rallied around the opposition, 
created from within the republican 
camp by Alejandro Lerroux. 

The Spanish Parliament, just before 
the end of Azaiia’s Socialist-Republi- 


can coalition, was a strangely unreal 
spectacle. Ministers and Deputies rose 
and spoke and retired always as if 
acting a part before an audience com- 
posed of Parliament and press only, 
Most of the Deputies stayed away 
from Parliament altogether. The gov- 
ernment was being undermined be- 
hind closed doors, in board rooms and 
editorial offices, and the rest of the 
country looked where the finger of 
the press pointed and said, “Down 
with the Socialists!” which was trans- 
lated within the Socialist party itself 
into ‘“‘No more cooperation with the 
bourgeoisie.” 

Yet the Azania Socialist-Republican 
Cabinet was still supported by a par- 
liamentary majority when it resigned, 
while the short-lived Lerroux Cabinet, 
which took its place, was so dubious 
of support that it postponed appear- 
ing in the Cortes for three weeks, and 
made it generally understood that its 
chief object was a dissolution and new 
municipal and parliamentary elections. 
The prospect was hailed with rejoic- 
ing in the upper levels of society, espe- 
cially among the big business men, 
and with hostility by the masses, who, 
though unfriendly to the Azana com- 
bination, rioted when the Lerroux 
Cabinet was announced. To those who 
rejoiced, Lerroux meant revision and 
perhaps cancellation of the new labor 
laws, paralysis of land and church re- 
form, carefully supervised elections 
and after that, “a strong hand and no 
more of this proletarian nonsense.” To 
labor it meant the immediate threat 
of fascism. To Azania it was the end 
of the republican alliance and his ideal 
of harmonious, cooperative democracy. 

Superficially the failure of this ex- 
periment of Spain’s in democracy can 
be explained in terms of the Spanish 
temperament, which every Spaniard 
says is individualistic and anarchist 
at bottom. But a better explanation 
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ean be found in the contradictions be- 
tween theory and reality evident 
throughout the whole period of the 
Constitutional Cortes, and finally in 
the curiously undemocratic spectacle 
of a government which fell in spite of 
a majority and another which rose 
without one, both at variance with the 
feeling of the country. The Azafia 
idea, “free play of democracy,” was 
supposed to become a reality on the 
basis of bargains and pacts. The corol- 
lary to the Azafia program, “politics 
based on disciplined party decisions,” 
must take shape with one such party 
and a number of shifting groups and 
outstanding personalities. 

Believing that a patriotic and incor- 
ruptible Parliament functioning in full 
view of the entire country was the 
instrument by which to transform and 
govern Spain, Azafa directed all his 
efforts toward that end. But, while 
everybody unquestionably wanted a 
transformed Spain, only a small mi- 
nority of intellectuals understood and 
believed in Azafia’s ideal, and so the 
bitter social struggle that precipitated 
the republic went on with increasing 
violence in every city, town and vil- 
lage, so that strikes, riots, uprisings, 
bombings and fires were familiar daily 
items of news and the jails were 
packed with political prisoners. Par- 
liament lost its contact with the people 
as nine-tenths of its energy was ex- 
pended on the elaboration of a Consti- 
tution and a mass of legislative re- 
forms. Meanwhile, the country was 
governed with emergency laws and de- 
crees, such as the Law of Defense of 
the Republic, which virtually suspend- 
ed the Constitution and postponed, 
until the day when all the laws should 
be perfected, the actual transforma- 
tion of Spain. 

But Spain was in no position to per- 
mit such a delay. From the very mo- 
ment on April 15, 1931, when the Pro- 
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visional Government took charge, it 
had to face six grave problems, the 
six that destroyed Alfonso. These 
problems—public debt, unemployment, 
land reform, Catalonia, the army and 
the church—were at once so urgent, 
so interconnected and so bound up 
with the machinery of government 
that no one of them could be touched 
without disturbance to the whole ail- 
ing organism of the nation. 

First of all there was the enormous 
debt piled up in the prosperous days 
of the Primo de Rivera dictatorship, 
when the easy money and easy credit 
of the Nineteen Twenties gorged the 
National Treasury, made fortunes for 
construction, telephone and other con- 
cessionaires, and left a burden so great 
that the service on the national debt 
became double the amount of the next 
largest item, public works. The Azajia 
government could do little in regard 
to the debt beyond avoiding an in- 
crease and giving the country an hon- 
est budget. Even the enemies of the 
Azafia régime said that it was the 
most honest Spain could remember. 
And it is well known that this sur- 
prising scrupulousness in questions of 
finance—and concessions, especially— 
was one reason why it was unpopular. 
For example, when Azafna took over 
the Ministry of War, he discovered 
that many journalists were budgeted 
there under the official heading of 
“horses.” Red-penciling the fodder for 
these beasts meant a ceaseless cam- 
paign against him in most of the Ma- 
drid newspapers, and this campaign 
was the factor that eventually encom- 
passed his downfall. 

That Spain, which has been called 
“a pre-eminently agricultural coun- 
try,” should have nearly a million un- 
employed, is a mystery only on the 
surface. She has suffered particularly 
from the universal desire among the 
nations to become self-sufficient. 
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France used to take most of her ex- 
portable wine, reflavoring and relabel- 
ing it as Sauterne, Burgundy and so 
forth. France was now getting this 
extra wine from the newly developed 
vineyards in her African colonies. 
Olives and olive oil, exported largely 
to South America, were being paid for 
in “blockaded” funds, which amounted 
to a system of barter. Fresh fruit and 
vegetables, which used to go to Eng- 
land and France, encountered high 
tariff walls. 

Industrial unemployment, too, was 
a reflection of adverse world condi- 
tions. Not even Lerroux could blame 
the Socialists for the deserted foun- 
dry at Sagunto, which was started 
during the war, nor for the bankrupt 
mines in the Pyrenees and on the At- 
lantic coast, nor for the ghostly ship- 
yards at Cadiz and Cartagena. The 
Barcelona textile industry was mor- 
tally sick because it could not compete 
with the Japanese. 

These explanations of Spain’s un- 
employment, however, did not differ 
greatly from those offered in other 
countries. Yet there was another, and 
deeper, reason peculiar to Spain—the 
disastrous land system in Andalusia, 
Estremadura and Castile. It resulted 
in a ceaseless stream of emigrants 
from the country, even in times of 
prosperity, and there was a steady 
return of “invisible wealth” from these 
citizens overseas. When immigration 
in America was halted, when remit- 
tances from emigrants dwindled, and 
when large numbers of emigrants fled 
back home from Cuban, Mexican, Ar- 
gentinian and American poverty, the 
close relationship between unemploy- 
ment and the land question became 
too obvious to be ignored. In Andalu- 
sia, Estremadura and Castile enormous 
estates were cultivated on the theory 
that it was better to get a small profit 
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on practically no outlay than to spend 
more on labor, machinery and im. 
provements and get proportionately 
less. A landowner who had enough in- 
come from several thousand acres to 
pay for his horses, his bets, his wo- 
men and his trips to Madrid and Paris 
did not worry if half his estate lay 
fallow or if good farm land were used 
for pasture. This system kept many 
thousands of peasants at the lowest 
level of misery and produced that con- 
stant stream of emigrants. 

The solution of this vast problem 
was naturally difficult. The Constitu- 
tion “nationalized” the soil. Two years 
later, when the Azania Cabinet fell, the 
Cortes had just finished discussing 
the last of the new land laws. Actually 
the only step taken toward reform was 
the confiscation of the lands of all the 
grandees and of all the landowners 
involved in the monarchist uprising 
led by General Sanjurjo in August, 
1932. These estates were held for sur- 
vey, and distribution began only a 
month before Azafia resigned. 

Since Catalonia was the backbone 
of the revolution, almost the first de- 
cision taken by the new Cortes was 
to confer the status of a free State 
upon Catalonia. But this constitutional 
change was to take effect gradually, 
and though the decision solved the im- 
mediate political problem, Catalonia 
did not obtain all the machinery of 
self-government allowed by the Con- 
stitution. The three keys to control— 
budget, police and education—re- 
mained in the hands of the National 
Government. Concessions were made a 
little at a time in return for support 
of the Cabinet. 

The reform of the army, probably 
the most lastingly significant of 
Azafia’s achievements, was simpler 
and was brought about without the 
Cortes. Under de Rivera the army had 
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become a topheavy organism which en- 
joyed immunity from all civil duties 
and responsibilities. There was a Gen- 
eral for every eighteen soldiers. Who- 
ever criticized the army or any of its 
members was subject to court-martial. 
Politically the army was supreme; even 
the King obeyed General de Rivera. In 
his quest for a civilian government 
Premier Azana quietly retired the mil- 
itary oligarchy on full pay, thereby 
saving money on uniforms and other 
expenses, and reorganized the army 
by the simple method of allowing the 
rank and file, irrespective of age, to 
advance by means of examinations. 
The officers’ extra-official privileges 
were canceled by decree. Spain thus 
found herself with an army that might 
perhaps be useful for war but that 
could hardly be used as a unit for po- 
litical movements. The outlook of the 
rank and file approximated that of 
civilians of their own level, and was 
alien to the ambitions of their offi- 
cers. A successful coup d’état based on 
the army became, thanks to Azania, 
improbable, perhaps impossible. 
Under the monarchy the church 
had been almost as powerful political- 
ly as the army. Together with the 
Jesuits it controlled the finance and 
much of the industry, commerce and 
agriculture of Spain. When the Cortes 
took the far-reaching step of expropri- 
ating church property, confiscating 
that of the Jesuits and dissolving the 
order, a prolonged parliamentary 
crisis was initiated that ended only 
on Sept. 13, 1933. Though the re- 
form was made almost entirely on 
paper, it split the republican alli- 
ance, sowed enmity between Azafia 
and President Alcala Zamora and 
strengthened the overwhelmingly hos- 
tile anti-Azaiia campaign in the press. 
Of an estimated 800,000,000 pesetas 
($155,000,000 at par) of property be- 
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longing to the Jesuits, the government 
took less than a quarter. The other 
laws were to go into effect on Oct. 1, 
1933. Though none of the measures 
adopted to meet the church problem 
in the Constitution as well as in the 
new laws could be called democratic 
in the American sense, they could not, 
on the other hand, be labeled revo- 
tionary. 

The revolutionary intent of the Con- 
stitutional Cortes was wrecked on the 
two rocks of church and land. The 
process was this: First, Parliament 
determined to effect reforms; second, 
opposition within Parliament pro- 
longed discussion and postponed ac- 
tion, while the press, almost entirely 
hostile, cried that the national econ- 
omy was being ruined and that Azafia 
and the Socialists were to blame; 
third, the struggle in the Cortes was 
translated into a feeling of insecurity 
among the landlords, who thereupon 
hoarded, refrained from undertaking 
any but urgent labor, and often even 
allowed the land to remain fallow; 
which in turn increased unemploy- 
ment, aggravated the crisis, caused re- 
volt, strikes, destruction; next, the gov- 
ernment in defense used the police and 
the Civil Guard, jail and repression. 
Ultimately, popular feeling turned 
against Azana and the Socialists. 

The Constitution and the legislation 
enacted by the Cortes gave expression 
to the self-contradictory theory of 
“revolution through democracy” of 
the Azania Socialist-Republican coali- 
tion. There was scarcely a law that 
could not be canceled by another. The 
Constitution guaranteed every one 
“all the conditions of a dignified life,” 
but the law on vagrants and undesira- 
bles allowed any judge to jail any citi- 
zen who could not prove he had a law- 
ful source of income. The Constitution 
decreed ample liberty of press, speech 
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and assembly, but the law of public 
order allowed all these privileges to be 
suspended “at the signal of warning.” 
By the simple expedient of enforcing 
one law and forgetting another, al- 
most any kind of régime was possible. 
Thus no one in Spain was pleased with 
the results of its somewhat quixotic 
excursion into democracy. By Septem- 
ber, 1933, no one was cheerful any 
more. People took sides grimly, and 
the new government cautiously began 
attempting to disarm labor, which was 
well provided with shotguns, left over 
from April, 1931. 

Spain’s experiment in democracy 
was actually an attempt to answer the 
question, “Can a country be reformed 
radically or revolutionized by means 
of a normally functioning democratic 
Parliament?” History said No, but 
Spain attempted the impossible. In 
reality, therefore, the underlying con- 
tradiction that foreordained all the 
other contradictions of the Azafia 
period was that between revolution 
and democracy, and this led inevitably 
to a deadlock. The sharp cleavage at 
the end of the Constitutional Cortes 
pointed clearly to a struggle for one 
or other of two dictatorships, labor 
or semi-Fascist. 

However, if neither revolution nor 
democracy succeeded under Azana, 
neither failed totally. Spain, in 1933, 
presented a startling contrast to Spain 
in 1931. The change was one in in- 
tangibles, so marked that almost any 
observation was prefaced or followed 
by, “It’s the Republic!’ Do the seiiori- 
tas bob their hair, go stockingless in 
Summer and rush to the beaches with 
the sefioritos? Ah, the Republic! Are 
the churches empty on Sunday and 
the woods full of picnickers singing 
radical songs? The Republic! Have the 
somber, unforgetably tragic religious 


processions been replaced by paraders 
going to or from a mass meeting? The 
Republic! Does the peasant in Anda- 
lusia forget to bow and uncover when 
his landlord passes? The Republic! 
Apparently “the Republic” was 
something that had to do with the 
young and the proletariat. These two 
sections of the population gave Spain 
in September, 1933, its tone. Young 
men shrugged their shoulders and 
said: “Bullfights? A nice spectacle! 
An animal bleeding to death!” Girls 
said: ‘“Mantillas and mass and a lover 
at the window? Nonsense! This is the 
twentieth century!” The “Army” 
walked arm in arm with the citizenry 
and was out of its uniform half the 
time. Any street crowd now contained 
representatives of every social stra- 
tum, elbowing each other amiably the 
better to watch, perhaps, a performing 
rat. Democracy, whether or no ideally 
achieved in Parliament, sat in every 
café, and the signs of social revolution 
were obvious at least on Sunday. 
Without underestimating the politi- 
cal failure of the Azafia experiment, 
not its subsequent dangers, one must 
recognize that whether because or in 
spite of the government, Spain had 
moved ahead in two and a half years. 
Some things had come to stay, for 
example—higher wages and shorter 
hours. The experiment also impressed 


even the extremely conservative Right 


with the need of social and economic 
reform, though the avowed aim of 
this element was fascism. The danger 
feared by the Azajia alliance—a resto- 
ration of the monarchy—was not even 
on the horizon. Since the elimination 
of that possibility was thought to be 
the chief task of the alliance, its his- 
torical mission was at an end, and 
with it a quixotic experiment in de- 
mocracy. 
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The Challenge to de Valera 


By DENIS GWYNN 


[The writer of this article is the author 
of a dozen books, mainly on Catholic and 
Irish affairs, the latest being De Valera, 
published in New York by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.] 

HE acute crisis which arose in the 

Irish Free State in August has 
continued ever since, but the prospect 
of an early election has apparently re- 
ceded. Mr. de Valera’s organ reiter- 
ates that the present Dail, elected in 
January, 1933, should survive for the 
full five years of its statutory life. 
Meanwhile, a condition of chronic 
tension and unrest persists, and the 
government apparently intends to 
cope with it by exercising the extraor- 
dinary powers conferred by the Public 
Safety Act which it brought into oper- 
ation in August. Mr. de Valera’s ascen- 
dency over his colleagues in so indis- 
putable and his own temperament is 
so reserved and inscrutable that one 
can only guess concerning his further 
intentions. 

He was confronted during the Sum- 
mer by a new and militant agitation 
which had been suddenly organized 
under a new leader who showed singu- 
larly little aptitude for political tac- 
tics. The Opposition forces were still 
disunited, but there were signs that 
they would soon combine. Economic 
discontent, which had been almost mi- 
raculously averted by two abundant 
harvests, had not yet gathered mo- 
mentum, but the inevitable effects of 
de Valera’s fight with the British Gov- 
ernment were beginning to be felt. The 
general situation indicated that his 
popularity would soon be seriously 
threatened, while his opponents would 
have settled their quarrels and com- 


bined to pull him down. General 
O’Duffy’s National Guard was a clear 
omen of increasing opposition. If it 
were allowed to grow, de Valera’s 
small majority in the Dail would be 
imperiled. To those who are familiar 
with de Valera’s capacity for rapid de- 
cisions and who know his powers as 
a mob orator in emergencies, it seemed 
likely that he would hold an election 
at once to obtain a mandate for sup- 
pressing O’Duffy’s new organization. 

Mr. de Valera has now been in of- 
fice since February, 1932, and he has 
kept the initiative in his hands ever 
since. Disregarding all protests from 
London, he abolished the oath of al- 
legiance required by the treaty with 
England which established the Irish 
Free State in 1921. Likewise, he at 
once discontinued payment of the land 
purchase annuities and other annual 
payments (amounting to some £5,000,- 
000 a year) which had been paid regu- 
larly to London under a financial 
agreement between the Dublin and 
London Governments. After abortive 
efforts at negotiation, the British Gov- 
ernment retaliated against the aboli- 
tion of the oath by refusing to renew 
the imperial preference which all oth- 
er Dominions enjoy. Later, when the 
annuity payments were suspended, it 
imposed a series of drastic duties on 
Trish agricultural imports, which were 
intended to produce revenue equal to 
the payments that were being with- 
held. Mr. de Valera then retorted by 
imposing similar duties on British im- 
ports into the Irish Free State, and 
the tariff war has increased in inten- 
sity since. 
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It was believed in London, in igno- 
rance of the conditions which had 
brought de Valera into power, that 
the economic war would be felt so 
quickly all over Ireland that de Valera 
would have to reverse his policy. The 
tariffs were also expected to compen- 
sate for his default in paying the Irish 
annuities. They have in fact fallen far 
short of the expected yield; and the 
recoil upon British trade with Ireland 
has been serious. 


The effects of the economic war 
upon the political situation in Ireland 
have been still more disconcerting. By 
penalizing the Irish farmers for Mr. 
de Valera’s default, the British Gov- 
ernment hoped to make him widely 
unpopular in Ireland. But in prac- 
tice the main effect of the blockade 
has fallen upon the more prosperous 
farmers who have always opposed de 
Valera and disapproved of his present 
policy. The majority of his supporters, 
on the other hand—the small farmers 
and laborers and the younger classes 
of voters—have suffered remarkably 
little. Many of them have even gained 
for the time being through Mr. de 
Valera’s policy, and many more have 
hopes of gaining through the mis- 
fortunes of the larger farmers. Broad- 
ly speaking, Cosgrave has been stead- 
ily supported by all the large farmers 
and by the business community. The 
small farmers of the poorer districts, 
especially along the whole Western 
seaboard, where the population is ab- 
normally crowded on almost barren 
land, lead an extremely primitive ex- 
istence and are very little concerned 
either with markets or with money 
payments, except for paying land an- 
nuities, which are equivalent to rent. 
To them Fianna Fail (de Valera’s 
party) offered escape from the obli- 
gation to pay land annuities (since 
payment could scarcely be enforced 
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for long, once the obligation to Eng. 
land had been repudiated) and many 
attractive promises of State expendi- 
tures to develop the poorer district. 

The British policy of economic re- 
prisals had ignored the plainest fea- 
ture of Ireland’s economic and politi- 
cal structure. Nearly half the popula- 
tion of the Free State are crowded in 
the relatively barren counties west of 
the River Shannon, while the fertile 
plains of the midlands are largely de- 
populated and given over to grazing. 
By far the greater part of the export 
trade of cattle, butter, poultry and 
pigs is drawn from these midland 
counties, where the average farm is 
much larger than in the West. The 
larger farmers have usually paid their 
land annuities regularly and kept their 
farms well stocked with cattle. For 
them de Valera’s proposal to retain 
the land annuities at the risk of losing 
the British market was sheer mad- 
ness. But the small farmers had much 
to gain, and practically nothing to 
lose, by refusing to pay rent. Conse- 
quently, the British tariffs have chief- 
ly paralyzed those who had supported 
Cosgrave, while they have enhanced 
de Valera’s popularity among the 
Western peasantry. 

British politicians, having no clear 
conception of Irish conditions, as- 
sumed that all Irish farmers must be 


_conservative-minded yeomen, whose 


thoughts were entirely centred on fairs 
and markets. Nor did they understand 
that for years de Valera has been urg- 
ing a complete transformation of Irish 
economic conditions, by breaking up 
the cattle ranches of the midlands in 
order to give more employment by in- 
creased tillage and by dividing the 
larger farms. Hence, the outcry against 
him for having provoked the economic 
war comes now from the same class of 
prosperous farmers and graziers whom 
he would have challenged in any case. 
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Unaided, he would have had a tremen- 
dous task in trying to bring about the 
preak-up of the grazing lands and in 
compelling the graziers to adopt till- 
age. But the “blockade” duties, by 
making grazing unprofitable, have im- 
mensely assisted his program of eco- 
nomic reconstruction. Incidentally, the 
farm laborers in the midlands, who 
naturally outnumber their employers, 
not only hope for more employment 
by increased tillage but see hopes of 
obtaining land themselves when the 
cattle ranches are broken up. The Land 
Bill introduced by de Valera’s govern- 
ment has stimulated such hopes by its 
provisions for compulsory purchase 
and for resettlement of the land. 
These simple considerations explain 
the undeniable success of de Valera’s 
appeal to the electorate for a vote of 
confidence early this year. The small 
farmers gave him increased support, 
for having reduced their land annuity 
obligations. In the midlands, which 
had felt the full effect of the blockade, 
and where the prosperous farmers 
were feeling desperate, the laborers 
voted so solidly for de Valera and his 
Labor party allies that he won new 
seats in every grazing county. Mean- 
while, he had obtained extraordinary 
powers, almost amounting to dictator- 
ship, under the Emergency Duties Act 
which was passed when the blockade 
began. His budget in 1932 had in- 
creased taxation from £20,000,000 to 
£25,000,000 to provide for large meas- 
ures of public works and various kinds 
of unemployment relief. A series of 
measures has since been carried to 
promote Irish industries on a most 
ambitious scale, practically assuming 
that the blockade will continue, and 
that the country must become inde- 
pendent of British imports. This Sum- 
mer an Industrial Credit Bill has been 
introduced under which the govern- 
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ment is to finance Irish industry to 
the extent of £5,000,000, providing im- 
mense loans for creating sugar refin- 
eries, cement and paper factories, and 
for exploiting peat and for developing 
Irish mines. Power has been taken to 
raise a further £5,000,000 by deben- 
tures for later schemes. Meanwhile, 
housing schemes for the laboring 
class, road-making and various other 
plans are in progress, which involve 
an apparently unlimited demand upon 
the harassed minority who pay taxes 
and who also have been most hit by 
the economic war. 

For two years Mr. de Valera’s ha- 
bitual good fortune has given him 
exceptionally good seasons for the 
farming community. The small farm- 
ers, who lead an almost self-support- 
ing existence, have had less cause 
than usual for complaint. The laborers 
have gained new hope from his am- 
bitious plans for industrial develop- 
ment, which have not yet been put to 
the test, and unemployment relief has 
been on a scale more generous than 
in almost any other country. Only 
those classes who have hitherto been 
more prosperous than the rest have 
so far suffered, but their hardships 
have been great, and they face a pros- 
pect of overwhelming taxation. Yet 
they have been powerless to assert 
themselves. In the Dail they have been 
constantly outvoted. There has been 
no hope even of winning a by-election. 
Moreover, the last elections disorgan- 
ized their forces. The new Centre 
party, formed by Frank MacDermot 
and James Dillon, gained a number of 
seats, but in each case at Cosgrave’s 
expense. Cosgrave’s party, after ten 
long years in office, had become thor- 
oughly unpopular and could not hope 
to inspire enthusiasm. The Centre 
party, led by able young men of dis- 
tinguished families and considerable 
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private influence, who had played no 
part in the strife of the past ten years, 
had detached from Cosgrave the most 
influential of his former supporters in 
the business community and among 
the larger landowners. Cosgrave’s 
party had in fact become little more 
than an effete machine. 

Under such conditions the Opposi- 
tion forces sought eagerly for some 
new leader who would unite them ona 
new platform and with a definite pro- 
gram. But neither leader nor plat- 
form nor program was easy to find. 
De Valera’s popularity was greater 
than ever, and he had shown a most 
formidable genius for political strat- 
egy. Apart from the menacing prob- 
lem of how all his schemes are to be 
financed, or how chaos and misery are 
to be avoided if revenue should fail, 
he has certainly assisted more people 
in Ireland for the moment than he 
has injured. His economic policy of 
freeing Ireland from an excessive de- 
pendence upon external trade, which 
keeps the most fertile parts of the 
country depopulated and leaves no 
scope for development in the over- 
crowded West, and of creating a more 
self-contained national economy, has 
advanced with rapid strides. Even if 
he were overthrown tomorrow, it is 
extremely improbable that the present 
tariff system would be abolished or 


that the efforts at economic recon- . 


struction would be discontinued. 

In the political sphere also de Va- 
lera has achieved an advance toward 
national independence which can 
scarcely be undone. No Irish politician 
would now think of restoring the oath 
of allegiance, nor would anyone at- 
tempt to revive the extravagant scale 
and obsolete functions of the office of 
the Governor General. Time after time 
de Valera has declared that he will 
work toward full national indepen- 
dence within the framework of the 
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Constitution, taking advantage of any 
instrument that enables him to claim 
fuller sovereign rights, whether it be 
an Ottawa conference or the resolu- 
tions of previous imperial conferences, 
He stated openly in the Dail in May 
that he believed the republic would 
be attained by general consent much 
sooner than most people imagined, and 
that he hoped before long to proclaim 
a republic himself as a “mere cere- 
monial.” 

Against de Valera’s program of eco- 
nomic and political reconstruction, 
what alternative can the Opposition 
provide? What interests does it even 
represent? The cattle raisers, the trad- 
ers, the banks, are all thoroughly 
alarmed, but can they hope to carry 
the country with a program of reha- 
bilitating the cattle ranches and re- 
storing free imports of British manu- 
facture? So far, they have only been 
able to denounce de Valera for quar- 
reling with a friendly country which 
is Ireland’s best customer. They insist 
that Ireland will always produce far 
more foodstuffs than she can con- 
sume. But de Valera replies that he 
also desires a settlement, but only on 
terms which do not involve paying a 
yearly tribute to England, and which 
will recognize Irish national sover- 
eignty. The taxpayers who have to 
bear the whole burden of de Valera’s 
ambitious program are protesting fu- 
riously. But they are vastly outnum- 
bered by the peasantry, who scarcely 
use money from month to month, and 
the laborers, who will not yet believe 
that revenue cannot be obtained with- 
out limit. De Valera is not only a cou- 
rageous and determined leader; he is 
equipped with powers scarcely less 
than those now exercised by President 
Roosevelt in the United States. Oppo- 
sition to his program while he forces 
the pace can only be negative, and 
Cosgrave, after ten years of office, is 
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still crippled by an accumulation of 
grievances against him and his Min- 
isters. 

Yet the Opposition has quite sud- 
denly come to life in a really formi- 
dable way since early July. Its dis- 
united forces have been combined; a 
new leader has been chosen from out- 
side the conflicting groups; even a 
program on which to rally the grow- 
ing forces of discontent has been 
evolved. Its immediate challenge to de 
Valera is not on the economic war so 
much as on the unexpected issue of 
unjust administration of the law. The 
Blue Shirts, and General O’Duffy as 
the new leader of a reorganized Oppo- 
sition, are the direct outcome of de 
Valera’s régime, and they may yet 
provide the nucleus of a gathering re- 
action that will destroy his extraordi- 
nary power. On the main political and 
economic issues he was apparently in- 
vincible until time proved whether his 
policy led to national revival or dis- 
aster. But a latent weakness in his 
dictatorship has made him vulnerable 
on a matter of principle affecting the 
ordinary life of every one. For years, 
since the civil war which followed 
upon the treaty, his relations with the 
secret organization of the Irish Re- 
publican Army have caused apprehen- 
sion to all who regard the security 
and peace of private life as the first 
function of good government. 

Before the civil war ended in 1923 
de Valera told his followers to hide 
their arms in case of future need. In 
later years, especially after he took 
the oath of allegiance as an “empty 
formula” and led his party into the 
Dail, the I. R. A. leaders denounced 
him furiously. In time he was thought 
to be completely detached from alli- 
ance with them. But the I. R. A. has 
shown spasmodic signs of returning 
Vitality. In 1931 their illegal activities 
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became so serious that Cosgrave car- 
ried a Public Safety Act, virtually es- 
tablishing martial law in emergencies, 
to stop the murders of policemen and 
the intimidation of juries. De Valera 
has insisted that there need be no fear 
of revolutionary outrages once the 
oath of allegiance was abolished, but 
the I. R. A., emboldened by his policy 
of ignoring its activities, has again be- 
come a source of serious trouble. Be- 
fore the last elections, intimidation by 
its armed agents and organized forces 
became so menacing that a defensive 
organization was formed to cope with 
it by Dr. O’Higgins, brother of the 
murdered Vice President of Cosgrave’s 
Cabinet, as an extension of the Army 
Comrades Association. It met with 
immediate support and its organized 
bodyguards counted for much in se- 
curing a free election last Winter. 

In recent months, however, political 
outrages, obviously inspired and di- 
rected by the Irish Republican Army, 
have been much more frequent. Pri- 
vate houses have been seized by I. R. 
A. detachments, persons have been 
kidnapped, some have even been mur- 
dered, with increasing frequency, 
while the I. R. A. has grown always 
more openly defiant. Its members have 
paraded publicly and frequently in 
complete disregard of de Valera’s 
warnings that no illegal armed bodies 
would be permitted. This Summer the 
I. R. A. even established a camp on 
the hills overlooking Dublin without 
its being molested. 

The purpose and potential outcome 
of the I. R. A.’s military preparations 
have long caused anxiety. Their recent 
interference with private property and 
their threats of murder have provoked 
widespread alarm. Lately their leaders 
have apparently exercised direct pres- 
sure upon de Valera’s government. 
They demanded publicly that Mr. 
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Nelligan, the head of the Criminal In- 
vestigation Department, should be 
dismissed, and within a few weeks he 
had gone. Next they demanded the 
dismissal of General O’Duffy, who 
had for ten years been head of the 
police. He, too, was soon afterward 
discharged and no direct reason was 
assigned. Meanwhile, local intimida- 
tion by the I. R. A. increased, and the 
Army Comrades Association felt it 
necessary to strengthen its organiza- 
tion. In July it held a general assem- 
bly in Dublin, and Dr. O’Higgins, 
having found a successor, announced 
his own resignation as its chief. Gen- 
eral O’Duffy was accepted as the new 
leader with immense enthusiasm. His 
own dismissal from command of the 
police had been directly due to the 
growing pressure of irregular influ- 
ences upon the government. To extend 
the work of the A. C. A. on a non- 
political basis, he at once changed its 
title to the “National Guard,” put it 
into blue shirts and announced a 
whole program of athletic training 
and other objects likely to appeal to 
young men. There was also to be an 
auxiliary organization for youth. 
General O’Duffy’s enemies de- 
nounced all these measures as those 
of a man with a grievance. But he has 
long been regarded as one of the most 
disinterested and public-spirited men 
in Irish public life. He first made his 


name in the Sinn Fein agitation, when 


he rose to be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Irish Army after Michael Collins 
was shot in ambush during the civil 
war. When it ended, O’Duffy was 
given command of the Civic Guard, or 
police, which has become a highly ef- 
ficient force under his direction, com- 
manding universal confidence for its 
impartiality and sense of duty. His 
reputation for integrity stood so high 
that when an army crisis arose in 1925 
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he was again made temporary Com- 
mander-in-Chief, but when trouble 
ceased he returned to command the 
police. In dismissing him this year for 
no apparent reason, de Valera un- 
doubtedly shook confidence in his own 
integrity. 

To the Opposition forces, searching 
for a new leader, General O’Duffy’s 
emergence as head of the National 
Guard was a providential discovery. 
The government showed immediate 
signs of panic and took several vin- 
dictive steps, including the forfeiture 
of General O’Duffy’s pension, which 
only aroused sympathy for him. It 
then adopted the extraordinary pro- 
cedure of calling in every license for 
carrying firearms which had been 
issued to private persons, including 
bank managers, for their personal pro- 
tection. The I. R. A. was notoriously 
armed, though its members held no 
arms licenses. Yet they were left un- 
disturbed while every peaceahle citi- 
zen with a license was obliged to sur- 
render his weapon. 

Any experienced politician could 
have derived immense advantage from 
the government’s high-handed action. 
But General O’Duffy’s first actions 
were a series of blunders. He an- 
nounced a national parade of his Blue 
Shirts in Dublin to celebrate the an- 
nual tribute to Collins and Griffith; 
then vowed that nothing would pre- 
vent his fulfilling the “sacred duty” 
of holding the parade, when the gov- 
ernment threatened to prohibit it; 
then canceled the parade and an- 
nounced an alternative arrangement, 
which also had to be canceled. His 
worst blunder was in announcing 
that the new movement was a revolt 
against party politics and parliamen- 
tary government. Nothing could have 
helped de Valera more in dealing with 
this new threat to his popularity. He 
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decided quickly to treat the National 
Guard as an open challenge to Parlia- 
ment, requiring emergency powers. 
Accordingly he revived the Public 
Safety Act, which Cosgrave had en- 
forced against the I. R. A., and under 
its wide powers declared the National 
Guard to be an illegal body. 

The immediate result was a sudden 
closing of the Opposition ranks. Nego- 
tiations for union between Cosgrave 
and the Centre party quickly resulted 
in agreement. General O’Duffy was 
invited to become the national leader 
of the whole Opposition, reorganized 
as the United Ireland party, with 
Cosgrave as its chairman in the Dail 
and MacDermot and Dillon as vice 
presidents. This “new deal” trans- 
formed the situation. The front Oppo- 
sition bench in the Dail was no longer 
confined to the same group of em- 
bittered men who had held office for 
ten years. The inclusion of MacDer- 
mot and Dillon showed that new men, 


and those who had refused to identify 
themselves with party politics before, 
would find scope in the new organiza- 
tion. General O’Duffy himself is to 
devote his great energy and popu- 
larity to organizing the movement 
throughout the country. In the Dail 


Cosgrave’s long experience, great 
shrewdness, good humor, integrity 
and courageous public spirit make him 
a most formidable leader. 

Of his new allies by far the ablest 
is Frank MacDermot. A member of a 
famous and ancient family in the west 
of Ireland, he served with Irish regi- 
ments in the World War, but had 
made several incursions into Irish pol- 
itics as a friend of Erskine Childers 
before he went to New York as a 
stockbroker. Since his return to Ire- 
land he has been engaged as a prac- 
tical farmer in his native county. He 
therefore commands the confidence 
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not only of the business community 
but of the farmers who are suffering 
most from the blockade. Full of pluck 
and self-confidence, with a remarkably 
lucid mind and a fine gift of oratory, 
MacDermot has been de Valera’s most 
formidable critic among the indepen- 
dent members of the Dail. 

The main plank in the Opposition’s 
new platform is a demand for imme- 
diate settlement with Great Britain by 
friendly negotiations. Meanwhile, it 
has concentrated upon forcing de Va- 
lera to face the consequences of the 
injury he has caused to the farming 
and trading classes. Many substantial 
farmers are entirely unable to pay 
their local taxes because their cattle 
are virtually unsalable. MacDermot 
and Cosgrave, without actually urging 
a general refusal to pay these taxes, 
have championed the distressed farm- 
ers in their protests against distraint 
when payment is impossible. Such 
cases will certainly multiply in time, 
and the Opposition is exploiting them 
vigorously and skillfully in order to 
force a settlement of the economic 
war. 

But de Valera has retorted with 
measures which cannot fail to provoke 
a fierce revolt. Under the Public Safe- 
ty Act he brought before the Military 
Tribunal a number of farmers who 
had been unable to pay their local 
taxes, charging them with deliberate 
conspiracy against the State. For a 
whole month they were kept in jail 
awaiting trial, but when they were 
tried the Military Tribunal acquitted 
them on every count. Their acquittal 
will inevitably encourage others to re- 
sist distraint, while it stultifies de 
Valera’s application of the Public 
Safety Act and creates a bitter feeling 
of injustice among the farmers whose 
present distress is directly due to his 
policy. For the first time since de Va- 
lera took office his popularity is seri- 
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ously in danger. The revulsion against 
him may grow all the sooner because 
of his failure to prosecute members of 
the Irish Republican Army who have 
been attacking General O’Duffy’s 
meetings with brutal violence, while 
the police are apparently ordered not 
to interfere. 

The Public Safety Act, even if it 
were impartially and justly adminis- 
tered to prevent acts of criminal vio- 
lence, would make any government 
unpopular. Actually its operation has 
exposed de Valera to charges of gross 
injustice against the victims of his 
economic policy. The Opposition may 
well feel that General O’Duffy’s ad- 
vent into public life has upset all de 
Valera’s calculations by forcing him 
to play his last card at the wrong 
time. But the danger of playing it 
when he did was so obvious that 
one wonders whether, after eighteen 
months of overwhelming work and 
strain, his nerve and his sagacity have 
failed him, or whether he is deliber- 
ately creating a situation which will 
give a free hand to his old allies of 
the I..R. A. A settlement with Great 
Britain upon terms vastly more favor- 
able than when he took office could 
be obtained almost at a moment’s no- 
tice, and such a settlement would take 
the wind completely out of his oppo- 
nents’ sails. 

But does de Valera want a settle- 


ment in the ordinary sense? Or is he. 


preparing for a new phase of the age- 
long conflict between the two coun- 
tries? He declared ominously in a re- 
cent speech in the Dail that a far big- 
ger issue than the economic dispute 
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remains to be fought out. That is 
nothing less than the reconquest of 
“every inch of Irish soil,” including 
not only the amalgamation of North- 
ern Ireland with the Irish Free State 
under an independent national govern- 
ment, but the evacuation of the British 
naval bases at Queenstown and Lough 
Swilly. No one can believe that such 
a result is obtainable without renew- 
ing a desperate conflict and plunging 
Ireland into anarchy for years. Yet de 
Valera declares this to be the indis- 
pensable basis of any settlement. 

It may indeed be that the anarchy 
now developing out of the collisions 
between O’Duffy’s and de Valera’s 
supporters will result in raising much 
wider issues than have yet appeared 
openly. It is by no means certain that 
even in Ireland de Valera’s insistence 
upon complete separation from the 
British connection would ultimately 
prevail. Two months ago he could have 
sprung an election upon the country 
with every prospect of easy victory. 
In the interval ugly forces that must 
change the character of any election 
in the near future have gained ground. 
Having disarmed his opponents and 
proclaimed their defensive organiza- 
tion an illegal body, does de Valera 
count upon intimidation to sweep the 
country at an election when he is 
ready for it? Or has he merely allowed 
conditions to drift toward anarchy? 
In any case, the moral authority of 
his government and pubiic confidence 
in the police have been deplorably 
paralyzed and discredited by a grow- 
ing sense of unjust administration. 
LONDON, Oct. 20, 1933. 
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A little more balance, please Now, if it wasn’t for that dog 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch —Philadelphia Inquirer 
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“Lay me an egg!” Captain—‘‘Hey! You’re running’ the 
—Boston Herald wrong way!” —The New York Times 
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Comrade! ; And let there be no moaning of the bar 
—Baltimore Sun When I put out to sea 
—NEHA Service 


Show us how you do your tricks 
—Detroit News 
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Signs of returning prosperity 


—Glasgow Evening Times 
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Control Commission—‘‘Will you per- The Stranglehold—‘‘Himmel! How I love 
mit an inspection on the question of you, my angel. If I were only stronger, I 
armaments?” might love you even more” 

—Kladderadatsch, Berlin —Daily Herald, London 
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‘“‘Frankenstein’”’ 
—Washington Post 
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A Month’s World History 





Germany Quits the League 





By ALLAN NEVINS 
Professor of American History, Columbia University 





N the period between Baron von 

Neurath’s departure from Geneva 
at the end of September, bearing a 
tentative disarmament proposal to 
the German Government, and the 
meeting of the Disarmament Bureau 
on Oct. 9, the Foreign Offices of Lon- 
don, Paris and Washington hoped 
that the arms conference was ap- 
proaching a great success. It re- 
mained only for Adolf Hitler to 
crown their efforts by giving his as- 
sent. 

The plan which Baron von Neurath 
took to Berlin called, briefly, for 
two periods of disarmament—first, 
a four or five-year interval, during 
which each country would submit its 
armaments to the supervision of an 
international commission; and sec- 
ond, progressive disarmament for 
four years, during which time Ger- 
many would be allowed to raise her 
defensive military equipment to the 
level of the great powers, while they 
in turn would reduce their offensive 
weapons. It was somewhat ambigu- 
ously provided that offensive weapons 
would be moderately reduced during 
the first period by France, Great 
Britain, Italy and the United States. 

Every one was aware that the 
Supervisory period represented a 


scheme devised by France, and later 
endorsed by Britain, to prevent the 
further secret rearming of Germany. 
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Its real name in French was “Se- 
curity.” The mild provision with re- 
gard to arms reduction during this 
first period was a concession to Nor- 
man H. Davis, who has been per- 
sistent in demanding some immediate 
form of disarmament. Whether it 
would bear practical fruits was doubt- 
ful in at least France and Great 
Britain, where conservative national- 
ist politicians began at once to 
manoeuvre against it, and were sup- 
ported by the powerful munitions in- 
terests. 

Adolf Hitler had as shrewd an ap- 
preciation of these facts as any one. 
That he hesitated in showing the Ger- 
man hand was due largely to a hope 
that France, Great Britain and the 
United States would disagree among 
themselves and remove the necessity 
for dealing with a united front of the 
powers upon disarmament. Hitler felt 
reasonably sure that he could count 
on the friendliness of Italy. Mussolini 
had already sanctioned the German 
demand for immediate possession of 
“samples” of all kinds of arms. 

The German argument that the pow- 
ers should either diSarm or let Ger- 
many arm was logically sound. But in- 
stead of making adroit use of his 
strong case, Hitler proceeded to per- 
petrate a series of diplomatic blun- 
ders. The first of these was in assum- 
ing that France and Great Britain 
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were not nearly as closely united as 
they seemed. He believed that Prime 
Minister MacDonald, who has been 
netably fair to the German Govern- 
ment, would look with sympathy on a 
plain statement of his case. 

Hitler, therefore, dispatched to Lon- 
don, and also to Rome, a note in which 
he declared that Germany could not 
wait four years before beginning to 
achieve arms equality with France 
and the other powers, and that she 
must have a few big guns, tanks and 
airplanes at once. He added that the 
first period of a moratorium on arma- 
ments must not extend over four 
years, and that the proposed supervi- 
sory commission must not presume to 
investigate Germany at all. 

Contrary to Hitler’s expectations, 
this declaration stiffened British re- 
sistance. At the same time, since he 
had sent no notes to France and the 
United States, it added fuel to the 
resentment of the French and irritat- 
ed Mr. Davis by apparently snubbing 
them. In Washington President Roose- 
velt unofficially warned Germany that 
by our separate peace treaty with her 
she is bound to disarmament as firmly 
as by the Treaty of Versailles. When 
the effects of Hitler’s move were seen 
to be unfavorable, the German For- 
eign Office returned to its former 
equivocal attitude. ‘“‘We are demand- 
ing nothing,” it stated, “but we will 
never voluntarily sign a convention 
which leaves out of account the funda- 
mental principle of equality.” 

Premier Daladier immediately dealt 
with the issue in a speech at Vichy, 
where his Radical Socialist party met 
in congress: “We are resolved to per- 
mit no further reduction in our armed 
forces unless there is an honest inter- 
national agreement to organize grad- 
ual disarmament under the aegis of 
a permanent and automatic super- 
vision. * * * Why is the youth on 
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the other side of the Rhine being 
drilled for combat? Why this refusal 
of the first stage of disarmament? 
Why demand the right to construct 
today costly war material which must 
be destroyed if the agreement is 
signed ?” 

The Disarmament Bureau assembled 
at Geneva in an atmosphere of the ut- 
most anxiety. A few took the opti- 
mistic view that Germany in her notes 
to London and Rome had demanded 
more than she really expected and 
might take less. But the general tenor 
of the discussion was pessimistic. 

Sir John Simon, arriving gloomily 
from London, told Mr. Davis and 
Joseph Paul-Boncour, the French For- 
eign Minister, that his government, 
at present dominated by the Conserva- 
tive party, was unalterably opposed 
to Germany’s rearmament. Sir John 
was in favor of establishing a united 
British, French and American front 
and moving toward forcing a treaty 
on Germany. Here Mr. Davis inter- 
vened as peace-maker and declined to 
endorse such strong measures. As a 
result the resolution which Sir John 
had proposed to publish, recapitulat- 
ing the main points of the three-power 
plan—a preliminary period of super- 
vision, and no rearming for Germany 
until after that—was countermanded, 
although not before it had been print- 
ed in the Paris press. 

At this point the acting chief Ger- 
man delegate, Dr. Rudolf Nadolny, 
having collected a fair idea of the 
trend of opinion, returned to Berlin 
to report to his chief. There he found 
Hitler meeting in day and night ses- 
sions with the Cabinet. 

In Geneva the Disarmament Bureau 
ground slowly on. On Oct. 14, at a 
morning session, Sir John Simon de- 
livered a legalistic, unimpassioned 
speech summarizing the British, 
French and American stand. It set 
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the official seal on the triple union. 
Although couched in conciliatory 
terms, it firmly denied Germany the 
right to any armaments until the end 
of the supervisory period, when she 
could begin to rearm gradually. She 
would not reach equality with the 
other powers until the end of the 
eighth year. 

If the bureau had been fearful of 
the effects of such a firm stand they 
were completely astounded by the 
swiftness with which Adolf Hitler 
struck back. Without waiting for 
twelve hours to pass, he announced 
Germany’s withdrawal from the Dis- 
armament Conference and from the 
League and all its works. His action, 
accompanied with characteristic Nazi 
bluster and fanfare, left the world 
astounded, shocked and for the mo- 
ment gravely apprehensive. 

Adolf Hitler’s foreign policy has a 
dual character. It combines with such 
defiant and provocative acts as his 
withdrawal from the Disarmament 
Conference a conciliatory reasonable- 
ness in explaining that Germany is 
merely trying to become again a self- 
respecting nation, equal in station 
with the other powers. He had no soon- 
er struck at the cause of disarmament, 
therefore, than he proceeded to ad- 
dress the world by radio and to set 
forth in rational manner the cause of 
Germany. 

Harking back to Versailles, he said: 
“The German people destroyed their 
weapons. Relying upon the good faith 
of their former enemies, they fulfilled 
the treaties with really fanatical fi- 
delity. * * * The German people could 
rightly expect for this reason alone 
that the rest of the world would re- 
deem its promise in the same manner 
as the German people. * * * No war 
can become the permanent condition 
of mankind. No peace can be the per- 
petuation of war. * * * The purpose 
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of Versailles, however, did not seem 
to be to give mankind a conclusive 
peace, but rather to keep it in a state 
of perpetual hatred.” 

Continuing, he briefly described the 
sufferings of Germany after the war; 
he asked credit for having saved 
Western Europe from a Red invasion; 
he said he had rescued his own coun- 
try from “whatever of depravity, dis- 
honor, knavery and corruption had 
accumulated in our people since the 
unholy Treaty of Versailles.” The 
note most frequently sounded was 
“honor and self-respect.” At one point 
he declared: ‘“‘Declassification to the 
rank of non-equal membership [in 
the Disarmament Conference] is an 
unbearable humiliation for an honor- 
loving government.” And later: “We 
all, like every decent Englishman and 
Frenchman, have done our duty to- 
ward our country at the risk of our 
lives. * * * Having gathered * * * 
that the great powers are not think- 
ing of genuine equality for Germany 
at the moment, it is not possible for 
Germany, so placed in a dishonorable 
position, to intrude itself upon other 
nations.” 

First complimenting the French sol- 
dier as an “old glory-bedecked oppo- 
nent,” he then proceeded to proclaim 
the most friendly feelings for the 
French people and to express a hope 
that “the two peoples could once for 
all ban force from their common life.” 
This was a clear invitation for Pre- 
mier Daladier to open private negotia- 
tions with Berlin. 

The foreign response to Germany’s 
abrupt step was characterized by re- 
straint. In Great Britain, Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald made sure that no of- 
ficial criticism would be uttered. 
France, which had been singled out 
for a friendly gesture on Hitler’s part, 
was doubtful of the honesty of his in- 
tentions. Although some newspapers 
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of the Left suggested that the govern- 
ment should accept the German invi- 
tation to negotiate separately, the or- 
gans of the government held that it 
was a trap intended to sever France 
from Great Britain and the United 
States and thus split the united front. 
Premier Daladier expressed the opin- 
ion of most Frenchmen in his speech 
to the Chamber of Deputies at its 
opening meeting on Oct. 17, when he 
said: “We are not deaf to any propo- 
sals but neither are we blind to any 
facts. If an entente is sincerely de- 
sired, why begin with a rupture? If it 
is intended to respect engagements, 
why oppose their verification?” 

Premier Mussolini, who, because of 
his friendly relations with Hitler, was 
instantly suspected of having been at 
least informed of Germany’s move be- 
forehand, proved as surprised as any 
one. Although it had long been said 
at Geneva that Mussolini was trying 
to swing disarmament discussion 
away from the League proposals to 
his new Four-Power Pact, there ap- 
peared no evidence of this. Mussolini 
remained aloof and did not even offer 
his services as mediator between Ger- 
many and the British, French and 
American bloc. 

The sole murmur of approval that 
reached Hitler’s ears from abroad 
came from Japan, which could not re- 
press its satisfaction that Germany, 
a nation many Japanese especially ad- 
mire, had quit Geneva in the same 
peremptory manner as did Japan a 
year ago. 

Germany’s withdrawal from Geneva, 
by its instantaneous effect on the gold 
currencies of Europe, gave fresh evi- 
dence of the instability of interna- 
tional finance. The resurrection of the 
war scare caused francs to fall seven 
points to 5.61 cents, the lowest since 
Sept. 9. Dutch guilders went down 
twenty points to 34.40 cents, Swiss 
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francs ten points to 28 cents and Ger- 
man marks twenty points to 34.40 
cents. On the New York Stock Ex- 
change German bonds, already quoted 
generally at half or less than half 
their par value, were heavily sold. In 
the half day’s trading of Oct. 14, the 
day of Hitler’s announcement, Ger- 
man Government 514s (Young Plan 
bonds) dropped 414 points and the 
714s fell 3 points. Private German 
dollar obligations were borne along in 
the downward trend, as were most 
other foreign bonds, and the entire 
New York bond market, with the ex- 
ception of United States Treasury is- 
sues, showed the depressing effect of 
the news. 

Germany’s big guns had been fired 
on the eve of the convening of the Dis- 
armament Conference proper, sched- 
uled these many months for Oct. 16. 
Its first session lasted only half an 
hour. The business consisted of ap- 
proving a stern reply to Germany’s 
notification of withdrawal. After that 
it was voted to adjourn until Oct. 26 
so that the delegates could “consult 
their governments.” 


Norman Davis’s instructions have | 
been from the first to concern him: * 


self solely with the problem of dis- 
armament without involving’ the 
United States in European politics. 
These instructions he had followed 
with the utmost discretion. On learn- 
ing that there was some nensina 
at home over his close alignment wit 

the positions of France and Britain, 
he issued a clarifying statement to 
the press: “We are in Geneva solely 
for disarmament purposes. * * * We 
again make clear that we are in no 
way politically aligned with any Euro- 
pean power. * * * During this week 
there will be consultations between 
the capitals of Europe. We do not 
wish to take an active part in these, 
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as the implications are clearly po- 
litical.” 

In Washington the American policy 

was made doubly clear when Secre- 
tary of State Hull gave newspaper- 
men an emphatic declaration that the 
government would remain aloof from 
the Geneva Conference until and if 
the direct problem of arms reduction 
again came to the front. Ambassador 
Davis decided to remain in Geneva as 
a neutral observer and to watch devel- 
opments. His position was made ad- 
ditionally delicate by the wish of the 
League that the United States con- 
tinue to exert its influence as a con- 
sultative power. It was thought highly 
undesirable that, considering the ner- 
vous state of Europe, the American 
Government should take advantage of 
its geographical isolation and retire 
completely from the field. As Ambas- 
sador Davis put it, “the time has come 
for all of us to keep our heads and 
use them more than ever.” 

A survey of Germany’s neighbors 
and the effect Adolf Hitler has had 
upon them shows the wisdom of Mr. 
Davis’s warning. Denmark, which 
fears especially for her defenseless 
southern province, Slesvig, encourages 
the talk of a Scandinavian military al- 
liance. Central Europe, with the ex- 
ception of Hungary, which has been 
sympathetic to national socialism 
ever since the rise of Hitler, feels that 
the authority of the League, the chief 
moral support of small nations, has 
been destroyed, that Germany has 
shown herself capable of defying 
world opinion, and that if she ever 
dares she will encroach on neighbor- 
ing territory. Two results of this feel- 
ing are apparent—a reinforcement of 
frontiers and a steady concentration 
of governmental powers. 

That Europe was anxious and over- 
wrought seemed not to worry Adolf 
Hitler. Rash talk in France of a pre- 
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ventive war against Germany, start- 
ing with the reoccupation of the 
Rhineland, quickly subsided before 
the stern realities of the situation. 
Busy with the approaching election, 
Hitler contented himself with reaf- 
firming his specific intentions in his 
first campaign speeches, and formally 
withdrawing from the League on Oct. 
21, just a week after he had pro- 
claimed that intention. Resignation 
from the International Labor Office 
on Oct. 24 and from the World Court 
three days later left Germany’s ma- 
chinery for communicating with the 
League stripped to the minimum of 
representation by her Consul at Ge- 
neva. Meanwhile, the Disarmament 
Conference adjourned to Dec. 4. 


THE LEAGUE ASSEMBLY 


An unusually dull and futile meet- 
ing of the League of Nations Assem- 
bly closed in obscurity on Oct. 11, 
overshadowed by the discussions upon 


disarmament. Its most animated and 
fruitful debate centred on the ques- 
tion of minorities. Two resolutions 
were introduced in the Sixth or Polit- 
ical Commission of the Assembly. The 
first, sponsored by the Polish dele- 
gate, Count Raczynski, called for the 
appointment of a committee to draw 
up a convention guaranteeing the 
rights of all minorities, whether of 
race, language or religion. This reso- 
lution was rejected. 

The second proposal, offered by 
Senator Henry Berenger of France, 
reaffirmed a resolution of 1922, which 
expressed the hope that all members 
of the League would observe in the 
treatment of their minorities the same 
justice and tolerance required by the 
League Covenant in certain specific 
treaties. Additional strength was given 
the original resolution by making such 
justice and tolerance obligatory, and 
by providing that any interpretation 
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which excluded certain groups would 
be invalid. But the Berenger proposal 
was eventually so emasculated that it 
became merely a restatement of the 
1922 resolution. Before debate closed, 
nevertheless, Senator Berenger, as 
well as the delegates of Great Britain, 
Persia and Switzerland, had had their 
chance to tell Dr. Freidrich von Kel- 
ler, the German delegate, what they 
thought of the Reich’s treatment of 
its Jews. 

The Second Commission achieved 
more practical results. It agreed 
upon the creation of an international 
body to furnish all possible relief to 
approximately 50,000 German Jewish 
and political refugees. As sanctioned 
by the Assembly and submitted to the 
League Council, the plan calls for a 
commission of representatives from 
fifteen countries, most of them neigh- 
bors of Germany—the Netherlands, 
France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bel- 


gium, Switzerland, Denmark, Italy, 


Great Britain, Sweden, Spain, the 
United States, Argentina, Brazil and 
Uruguay. As a special concession to 
Germany the commission was offi- 
cially put outside the sphere of the 
League and described as autonomous. 
Except for a loan of 25,000 Swiss 
francs [at par about $5,000] by the 
League Council, the work of the com- 
mission will be financed by private 
subscription. Choice of a High Com- 
missioner to assume the responsibility 
and most of the labor involved was 
left to the President of the Council. 
President Raoul Amador of Panama, 
after considering several Americans 
for the post, including Alfred E. 
Smith and Theodore Roosevelt Jr., 
appointed James G. McDonald of New 
York, who for the last fourteen years 
has been chairman of the Foreign 
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Policy Association and an energetic 
worker in the cause of peace. 


WAR DEBTS 


One of Great Britain’s most eminent 
financiers arrived in Washington on 
Oct. 3. His name is Sir Frederick W., 
Leith-Ross, his title is Financial Ad- 
viser to the British Government, and 
he came on business. He represented 
the first war debtor to come at the 
invitation of President Roosevelt to 
talk things over. On reaching the 
capital Sir Frederick found that his 
host was absent in Chicago address- 
ing the American Legion. When he 
got down to work with Dean Acheson, 
the Under-Secretary of the Treasury, 
it was found, as most people have 
long suspected, that there is at pres- 
ent no basis of agreement on which 
the United States and. Great Britain 
can settle the war debts. The British 
financier’s visit was advisable chiefly 
because on Dec. 15 his government is 
expected to make another payment on 
interest and principal; the question 
has arisen whether it is best to offer 
another “token payment” then or to 
suspend all further payments until 
after the period of depression. 

Last June President Roosevelt ac- 
cepted a token payment by Great 
Britain of $10,000,000 on $76,000,000 
due. This December $117,000,000 falls 
due. In London financial circles there 
was a persistent rumor that Sir Fred- 
erick would offer a lump sum pay- 
ment of $1,000,000,000 to cancel the 
entire debt unpaid, which amounts 
now to $4,465,000,000. Whether the 
rumor was correct or not, President 
Roosevelt disclosed that he was not 
inclined to recommend any drastic 
sacrifice in the debt when Congress 
assembles next January. 





President Roosevelt’s Gold Policy 


By D. W. ELLSWORTH 
Editor, The Annalist 


y the middle of October it became 
B evident that business activity in 
the United States was undergoing 
a serious reaction from the effects 
of the speculative boom which lasted 
from April, when the gold standard 
was formally abandoned, to the mid- 
dle of July. The New York Times 
weekly business index, for example, 
which from March 18 to July 15 had 
risen from 60.0 to 99.0, declined stead- 
ily throughout August and September 
until, for the week ended Oct. 21, it 
stood at 76.6. Not only had the volume 
of industrial production and retail 
trade shown a substantial shrinkage, 
but commodity prices in general, and 
farm prices in particular, had failed 
to continue the spectacular advance 
which accompanied the devaluation of 
the dollar over the period from April 
to July. In these circumstances it was 
scarcely surprising that the adminis- 
tration at Washington should attempt 
to devise some new method for rais- 
ing prices. 

Nor was it at all surprising that 
this latest attempt at business recov- 
ery should take the form of an experi- 
ment in currency management. As far 
back as last July, when there were 
few tangible signs of the impending 
reaction in business activity, the so- 
called brain trust at Washington was 
added to by Professor George F. War- 
ren of Cornell, an outspoken cham- 
pion of the commodity dollar. With 
the dollar at the mercy of interna- 
tional speculators in foreign exchange, 
there developed an increasing impa- 
tience among business men generally 


with the wide fluctuations which were 
occurring in foreign exchange rates. 
England, with far less potential re- 
sources at her command than those 
possessed by American financial au- 
thorities, had virtually eliminated 
fluctuations in the gold value of 
the pound by the judicious use of 
her Exchange Equalization Account. 
There appeared to be no good reason 
why fluctuations in the gold value of 
the dollar should not also be elimi- 
nated by the same or similar means. 

On the evening of Sunday, Oct. 22, 
President Roosevelt, in the course of 
a radio address to the American peo- 
ple, made the following announce- 
ment: “The United States must take 
firmly in its own hands the control of 
the gold value of our dollar. This is 
necessary in order to prevent the dol- 
lar disturbances from swinging us 
away from our ultimate goal, name- 
ly, the continued recovery of our 
commodity prices. As a further effec- 
tive means to this end, I am going 
to establish a government market for 
gold in the United States. Therefore, 
under existing law, I am authorizing 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to buy gold newly mined in the 
United States at prices to be deter- 
mined from time to time after consul- 
tation with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the President. Whenever nec- 
essary to the end in view, we shall 
also buy or sell gold in the world mar- 
ket.” 

The first effect of this announce- 
ment was to create widespread confu- 
sion. The world’s leading economists 
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confessed a complete inability to un- 
derstand its meaning or significance. 
Precisely how, by the purchase of the 
insignificant amounts of gold produced 
from day to day by American miners, 
the general price level in this country 
was to be raised by any appreciable 
amount, was a question to which no 
one could perceive the answer. It was, 
however, generally admitted that if 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion should go into the world market 
(which would for all practical pur- 
poses be limited to Paris and London) 
and buy gold in sufficient quantities, 
it might be possible, by forcing a 
depreciation in the gold value of the 
paper dollar, to bring about a rise in 
the paper prices of commodities. 

There was also, I think it safe to 
assert, general agreement on one other 
important point. If the new gold policy 
represented merely a method of stab- 
ilizing the gold value of the dollar 
in the foreign exchange market, it 
would be a highly commendable meas- 
ure. If, on the contrary, it represented 
merely a first step toward the man- 
aged currency system advocated by 
Professor Warren, it was bound to be 
hailed with enthusiasm only by the 
devotees of inflation. That the meas- 
ure was in fact widely interpreted as a 
move toward a managed currency sys- 
tem was made evident not only by the 
jubilation on the part of inflationists 
and the concern expressed by the ad- 
vocates of a return to the gold stand- 
ard, but also by the course of foreign 
exchange rates, which, even before the 
actual beginning of the first an- 
nouncement of gold prices, began to 
rise in terms of the dollar. 

The actual beginning of the new 
gold policy occurred on Wednesday, 
Oct. 25, when the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation announced that it 
would buy newly mined gold at a price 
of $31.36 an ounce, which was ap- 


proximately 37 cents above the dollar 
equivalent of the price of gold that 
day in the London open market. Ex- 
cept for a further depreciation in the 
gold value of the dollar, however, this 
offer to buy gold at a price above the 
world level had little effect of the 
kind intended. Commodity prices had 
risen in anticipation of the beginning 
of the new policy, but once in effect, 
despite the fact that the announced 
gold price was advanced every day 
until, on Oct. 28, it stood at $31.82, 
commodity prices made little further 
headway and in the last three days of 
October they actually declined. The 
net result of the new policy was a 
temporary rise in stock and commod- 
ity prices, a fall in the gold value of 
the dollar, a rise in the world price of 
gold substantially less in amount than 
the rise in the price announced by the 
RFC, a renewed rise in French and 
Swiss Government bonds and a re- 
newed decline in domestic prices. It 
was obvious that the scheme was a 
failure. 

Consequently, on Sunday, Oct. 29, 
at a Presidential conference attended 
by Professor Warren, Professor James 
Harvey Rogers, Governor Black of 
the Federal Reserve Board, Chairman 
Jones of the RFC, Under-Secretary 
Dean Acheson of the Treasury and 
other officials and financiers, it was 
decided to extend the new policy to 
include purchase of gold abroad. 

I will be seen from Table I, given 
below, that as long as the RFC con- 
fined its offer to the domestic market, 
the world market failed to follow the 
rise in the official price, but that after 
the corporation began purchasing gold 
abroad the world price rose nearly to 
parity with the RFC price. It is 
also to be noted that the final out- 
come of the new policy, up to Nov. 3, 
was a depreciation in the gold value 
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of the dollar to 64.2 per cent of its 
former value when we were on the 
gold standard, a figure obtained by 
dividing the old mint price of $20.67 
by the London market price of $32.22. 


Table I. Official Price of Gold in the 
United States Compared With Open 
Market London Price (Dollar 
Equivalent.) 


LONDON. 


*Price announced by the Treasury for 
purchase of newly mined gold for export. 

Beginning of domestic gold-buying pol- 
icy by the RFC. 

tBeginning of actual purchases of gold 
abroad. 


The effects of the new policy are, 
however, more clearly evident from 
Table II. 


Table II. Gold Value of the Dollar Com- 
pared With Wholesale Com- 
modity Prices 
(Gold Values in Cents) 

Moody’s 
Wholesale 
Price 
Index. 


121.1 
120.9 
122.8 


In London 
In Gold Gold 
Currencies.* Market. 
ce tem 
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*Based on average closing quotations at 

New York of French and Swiss francs, 
Dutch guilders and Belgian belgas. 


tBased on price of gold announced by 
the Treasury for purchase of newly mined 
gold for export. 


If the new gold policy failed at its 
inception to bring about a rise in com- 
modity prices, it nevertheless succeed- 
ed in raising to a high pitch the con- 
troversy which was already raging 
with increasing intensity over the gold 
versus an inconvertible or a variable 
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gold standard. The basic object of 
the administration at the moment ap- 
pears to be to drive the gold value of 
the dollar downward until paper 
prices in this country have risen to 
the 1925-26 level and then to do one 
of two things, namely, either to return 
to a gold dollar containing a substan- 
tially smaller amount of gold or else 
to institute the commodity dollar ad- 
vocated by Professor Warren. in which 
the amount of gold would vary in in- 
verse proportion to an index of com- 
modity prices. The dollar has already 
been driven down about 35 per cent, 
but in the meantime wholesale com- 
modity prices have risen only about 
20 per cent. To reach the 1925-26 level 
commodity prices would have to rise 
about. 70 per cent (from last March). 
The Thomas amendment authorizes 
the President to cut the gold content 
of the dollar to 50 per cent of its pres- 
ent legal content. Obviously, on the 
basis of performance to date, it would 
take a much greater reduction in the 
gold content of the dollar to bring 
about a rise in commodity prices to 
the 1925-26 level. But Congress meets 
in January, and there is apparently 
nothing to prevent legislation reduc- 
ing the gold content of the dollar to 
any figure necessary to bring about 
the desired rise in paper prices. 

That is why the latest adventure of 
the administration in monetary policy 
has aroused such widespread appre- 
hension and opposition. That is why 
one authoritative commentator has 
observed: ‘That the classes that are 
being injured by the continued depre- 
ciation of the currency have thus far 
made no active protest can be attrib- 
uted only to lack of comprehension of 
the real meaning of the present mone- 
tary policy. Experience is a hard 
school, but in this instance, at least, 
it is evident that the American public 
will learn in no other.” 
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products of industry on a fairer ex- 
change basis.” Gold-buying, of course, 
was related to a general monetary 
policy of “moving toward a managed 
currency” and of restoring commodity 
price levels in general, in the interest 
of industry, greater empioyment and 
equitable debt payment, but the farm 
problem was directly related to the 
President’s pronouncement. (For an 
analysis of the gold-buying policy, see 
the article by D. W. Ellsworth on 
page 333.) 

The industrial picture also had less 
light than shadow. The New York 
Times index of business activity stood 
at 77.7 for the week ended Sept. 23; 
for the week ended Oct. 28 the figure 
was 75.6. About the best that could 
be said was that the index was higher 
than a year ago. Steel, which reflects 
general business conditions with a 
good deal of accuracy, operated at 
only 26.1 per cent of capacity for the 
week of Oct. 30; in mid-July the aver- 
age was about 57 per cent. Because 
business reports for the second quar- 
ter of 1933 had been bullish, the gen- 
eral decline that set in about the be- 
ginning of September was obscured; 
yet by the end of October the serious- 
ness of the situation was so apparent 
to the administration that desperate 
measures seemed likely to be taken to 
avert a new collapse. For proof one 
could cite the gold-buying policy. 

Though industry and trade lagged, 
the adoption of the NRA codes of fair 
competition proceeded, slowly to be 
sure, and in some instances only after 
pressure from the highest quarters. 
The principal code approved during 
October was that for the retail trade, 
which was finally signed by the 
President on Oct. 23. The chief ob- 
stacle to its acceptance, a contest over 
the determination of the price of 
goods, was settled ultimately by for- 
bidding selling below invoice cost plus 


an allowance for store wages. More 
than 1,000,000 retailers were affected 
by the code, despite the fact that 
stores employing less than five per- 
sons in towns below 2,500 population 
were exempt from the code’s provi- 
sions. 

The National Recovery Administra- 
tion during October was reorganized 
in five divisions for the more effi- 
cient direction of industry. These 
were: (1) Extractive industries— 
metals and coal—and automobiles, 
shipping and related industries; (2). 
construction and machinery, includ- 
ing lumber and metal products; (3) 
chemicals, leather and other manu- 
factures; (4) trades and services, tex- 
tiles and clothing; (5) compliance, 
handling all violations of the codes. 
A special division for amusements is 
to be attached to the fourth division. 
The NRA has also begun to work out 
a system of standardized fair-practice 
regulations; it has tried to coordinate 
its work with the AAA; and, as a 
result of pressure from the Consum- 
ers’ Advisory Board, has furthered 
the development of industrial stand- 
ards. 

Criticism of the NRA increased 
during October, to a point in fact 
where it seemed that a definite cam- 
paign of sabotage was under way. 
Many newspapers reversed their non- 
committal attitude that prevailed 
during the Summer and voiced open- 
ly, even stridently, opposition to the 
NRA and all its works. Discussion of 
the proposed newspaper code gave an 
opportunity to assail the NRA as a 
threat to the freedom of the press. 
Men like George W. Wickersham and 
James M. Beck attacked the NRA as 
a violation of the Constitution, while 
industrial leaders began to make it 
evident that, constitutional or not, 
the NRA was not for them. Outstand- 
ing among this latter group was 
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Henry Ford, whose continued con- 
tempt for the NRA brought about a 
decision from President Roosevelt on 
Oct. 27 that the government would 
not purchase Ford cars and trucks 
until the famous manufacturer had 
adhered to the automobile code. Pos- 
sibly this action, even if Mr. Ford 
accepts the automobile code, will lead 
to a Supreme Court test of the NRA. 

Some popular reaction against the 
NRA is a natural consequence of the 
ballyhoo that accompanied its launch- 
ing. To be sure, the educational cam- 
paign was all to the good since, for 
the first time, the American people 
were introduced to certain economic 
truths—for example the idea that pur- 
chasing power might have some con- 
nection with industrial prosperity. 


Moreover, thinking about economic 
processes became a fairly general ex- 
ercise whose effect could not be other 
than beneficial. Yet, by and large, 
the NRA officials promised too 


much; they played on the emotions 
unwisely and in small towns the whip- 
ping up of enthusiasm for the NRA 
was too strongly reminiscent of a 
Y. M. C. A. drive for funds. As H. L. 
Mencken said characteristically, “All 
the town nuisances were set loose to 
bore and afflict their neighbors.” 
Labor, strengthened by the privi- 
leges bestowed by the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, has through a mul- 
titude of strikes sought to guarantee 
these privileges, notably that of col- 
lective bargaining. Signs have not 
been lacking that the public was an- 
noyed by this labor unrest which was 
in some instances regarded as imped- 
ing industrial recovery. Moreover, of- 
ficial pronouncements by President 
Roosevelt, General Johnson and Sena- 
tor Wagner warned the workers that 
the strike was a weapon they would 
do well to abandon. Yet, Senator Wag- 
ner himself stated on Oct. 29 that two- 
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thirds of the first 100 labor disputes 
considered by the National Labor 
Board were concerned with collective 
bargaining or recognition of employes’ 
representatives. It is difficult to see 
how labor can be denied the right to 
insist on enjoying what it is legally 
entitled to. 

The strike which undoubtedly at- 
tracted the most attention was that 
relating to the “captive coal mines,” 
those owned by and producing for the 
steel companies. Here the issue was 
principally one of union recognition. 
The United Mine Workers, at present 
one of the strongest unions in Amer- 
ica, refused all compromise with the 
steel magnates, the first tenet of 
whose religion is belief in the open 
shop. Several times a_ settlement 
seemed about to be reached, but not 
until Oct. 30, after President Roose- 
velt had intervened in the dispute, did 
agreement at last appear probable. 
On that day it was announced that 
the steel men would recognize the 
United Mine Workers, concede the 
check-off, pay wages in cash instead 
of scrip and no longer require em- 
ployes to live in company houses or 
trade at company stores. If accepted 
by the union, a strike involving 30,000 
miners that has lasted for about three 
months will have been successfully 
concluded, with the laurels resting on 
labor. 

Improved employment has been one 
of the cheerful trends of the times. 
President Roosevelt in his address on 
Oct. 22 declared that “at least 4,000,- 
000 have been given employment” 
since March—a total which later the 
American Federation of Labor accept- 
ed as approximately correct. 

Nevertheless, the problem of aiding 
the jobless is as great as, if not great- 
er than, it has been in other years. 
Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Relief Ad- 
ministrator, estimated on Oct. 11 that 
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15,100,000 Americans were receiving 
unemployment relief. He is laying 
plans to provide for this army for, as 
he has said, “the Federal Government 
is not going to countenance relief on 
a standard so low that the needy un- 
employed are only a calory or two 
ahead of the grim reaper. We are go- 
ing to see that relief is given quickly 
and on a basis of reasonable ade- 
quacy.” This Winter, as never before, 
the Federal Government will be bear- 
ing a large share of the relief bur- 
den through loans extended to States 
and municipalities and through the 
foodstuffs distributed among the 
destitute. (See November CURRENT 
History, page 207.) 

A spur to industry and employment 
that is frequently forgotten has been 
provided by the Public Works Admin- 
istration, established by the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. Allotment of 
the $3,300,000,000 at its disposal has 
moved ahead at a rate which made it 
seem probable that the entire fund 
would be allocated by the end of De- 
cember. One of the more interesting 
developments during October was the 
creation of a Public Works Emergency 
Housing Corporation to build low-cost 
apartment houses as slum clearance 
projects. 

It has become increasingly probable 
that President Roosevelt will ask Con- 
gress for an additional appropriation 
to carry on this phase of the recovery 
program. In such a case it can be 
safely prophesied that much will be 
heard about the effectiveness of the 
measure in stimulating industry and 
increasing unemployment. The truth 
seems to be that, even in the begin- 
ning, the fund was too small to act as 
much of a stimulus, especially as the 
Federal program hardly compensated 
for the practical cessation of State and 
municipal building. Moreover, grants 
have been made slowly, perhaps be- 
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cause the business revival of last Sum- 
mer made administration leaders be- 
lieve that the money would not have 
to be spent after all. Without mini- 
mizing what has been done, it is un- 
doubtedly true that if allotments could 
have been made in July and August 
instead of September and October the 
public works program might have had 
a greater effect on industry generally. 

The railroads, now under closer 
government supervision than ever, 
have shown fairly steady improve- 
ment in their economic position. Dur- 
ing September, according to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 15,344 
workers were added to railroad pay- 
rolls. Sixteen of the forty-six largest 
roads in the United States are ex- 
pected to show net earnings for 1933 
and many others will show net operat- 
ing income considerably above 1932. 
Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordina- 
tor of Transportation, and an advo- 
cate of a single Federal regulation of 
all transportation in America, has 
been studying radical methods for 
eliminating the duplication of effort 
characteristic of roads in every part 
of the country. If his studies lead to 
action, the roads should find them- 
selves on a still sounder footing. 

As a means of aiding both the rail- 
roads and industry, Mr. Eastman in- 
formed the steel companies on Oct. 3 
that the roads were prepared to pur- 
chase at least 844,525 tons of steel 
rail and 245,221 tons of fastenings, 
contingent upon a suitable price. 
Funds for the expenditure would be 
advanced to the roads by the Public 
Works Administration. Since October, 
1932, the price of steel rails had been 
$40 a ton, but Mr. Eastman main- 
tained that at $35 a ton the companies 
could still make a profit. Late in Octo- 
ber, after the steel concerns filed with 
him a price of $37.75 a ton, Mr. East- 
man charged the steel men with 
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“prior consultation and collusion” to 
fix the price of steel rails and rejected 
the bids. On Oct. 20, President Roose- 
velt, in “the interest of getting people 
to work,” offered a compromise price 
of $36.375 per ton, which was imme- 
diately accepted by the steel men. 

At the end of the Summer much 
was heard about the need for expand- 
ing commercial credit, either through 
open-market operations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve or through release of 
deposits frozen in closed banks. Each 
week for eight weeks the Federal Re- 
serve System purchased $35,000,000 
of United States Government securi- 
ties in the open market, but by the 
middle of October it had become ap- 
parent that no great expansion of 
credit had resulted. Purchase of se- 
curities then began to taper off and 
a new step was taken. On Oct. 15 it 
was announced that a deposit liquida- 
tion division of the RFC had been 


formed to release about $1,000,000,- 
000 of the $2,000,000,000 tied up in 
banks that have closed since Jan. 1. 
The plan was set forth in a letter on 


policy which stated: “The amount 
which depositors can be paid will be 
governed by the amount of money 
that can be loaned upon a fair valua- 
tion of the assets of the bank based 
on an orderly liquidation of such as- 
sets over a period of from three to 
five years, after reserving only what 
will appear sufficient to pay taxes, 
expenses and interest during the 
liquidation period.” 

As an aid to both credit expansion 
and the impending Federal insurance 
of bank deposits, the government has 
been urging banks to sell capital notes 
or preferred stock to the RFC. Such 
a move would strengthen the capital 
structure of many banks, permitting 
greater credit extension, and would 
place other banks in a strong enough 
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position for them to participate in 
the guarantee of deposits. Unless ad- 
ditional capital is secured, thousands 
of small banks will be unable on Jan. 
1 to meet the requirement of the de- 
posit insurance fund that a bank’s 
assets shall equal its liabilities. ‘The 
banking fraternity as a whole was ex- 
tremely reluctant to become involved 
in any such scheme as was proposed 
by the RFC, partly because it seemed 
to lead toward greater government 
control of the heretofore privately 
owned banks, but pressure from 
Washington and a realization that in 
many instances new capital was des- 
perately needed forced capitulation. 
The RFC announced on Oct. 13 
that it had purchased $50,000,000 of 
preferred stock in the Continental Illi- 
nois National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, the fifth largest 
bank in the country. Two weeks later, 
after the New York banks had al- 
ready indicated their willingness to 
accept the RFC plan, the Manufactur- 
ers Trust Company of New York City 
sold $25,000,000 in capital notes to 
the government corporation. Is this 
the entering wedge of government 
ownership of the banks? Probably the 
bankers as well as the rest of the 
American public would like to know. 
Further government interference 
with what have been considered the 
traditional rights of the individual is 
threatened in the pending investiga- 
tion by the Federal Trade Commission 
into the salaries paid to executives 
and directors of all corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce with cap- 
ital and assets of more than $1,000,- 
000. However much industries might 
resent such an inquiry, there seemed 
no way of escaping it, especially since 
it was known that President Roose- 
velt had been studying possible legis- 
lative restriction on high salaries. 
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Limitation of the salaries of railroad 
presidents had already been achieved 
by the Federal Railroad Coordinator, 
and in hearings on the code for the 
motion-picture industry it became ap- 
parent that NRA officials had little 
sympathy for the tremendous compen- 
sation received by movie actors and 
executives. Okviously, an attack on 
the high-salaried class, if carried far 
enough, would have profound social 
as well as economic repercussions. 

Strict government control of the oil 
industry was inaugurated by Secre- 
tary Ickes on Oct. 16 with the issue 
of an order fixing the price of oil 
products throughout the country. The 
schedule established minimum whole- 
sale and retail prices for petroleum 
with differentials for various areas. 
Gasoline prices were regulated on the 
basis of minimum prices at refineries 
with differentials for filling-station 
prices. Three days later Mr. Ickes laid 
down regulations for the control of 
oil production in an effort to coordi- 
nate supply and demand. Previously 
he had issued a warning that, if nec- 
essary; oil shipped in interstate com- 
merce would be curtailed because, as 
he said, “there is no use fixing prices 
unless you keep demand and supply 
within speaking distance.” 

From the Senate Office Building in 
Washington continued to emanate 
sensations as the affairs of the big 
bankers and of the shipping com- 
panies were probed. Dillon, Read & 
Co. came through the ordeal without 
arousing much public excitement. To 
be sure, it was shown that the firm 
had made large profits and had float- 
ed South American bonds that now 
are in default, but the public could 
find little in such a record that was 
especially reprehensible. On the other 
hand, investigation of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York and of the 
operations of its former president, Al- 
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bert H. Wiggin, brought startling 
revelations. 

Mr. Wiggin admitted that he was 
receiving an annual compensation of 
$100,000 a year for life from the bank, 
though no longer its head, in return 
for obtaining depositors for the bank 
and giving advice on credit matters. 
Because of the general criticism that 
immediately arose, Mr. Wiggin later 
requested the bank to discontinue the 
salary. Operations in the bank’s stock 
by investment affiliates of the institu- 
tion were exposed and on Oct. 27 led 
to a repudiation of that policy by 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, now president 
of the Chase. Among other things, Mr. 
Wiggin was forced to disclose that 
several corporations which his family 
controlled operated in the stock of the 
bank and sold the stock short in the 
Fall of 1929. Though Ferdinand 
Pecora, counsel to the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, made no at- 
tempt to point up the admissions from 
Mr. Wiggin, “the record of his trans- 
actions,” said The New York Times in 
an editorial on Nov. 2, “has brought 
astonishment and pain to all his 
friends and former admirers.” 

The investigation into ocean mail 
contracts was no less_ sensational. 
Senator Black, chairman of the inves- 
tigating committee, summed up much 
of the evidence presented when he 
said “that the ocean mail contract 


‘system of ship subsidy as admin- 


istered during the past twelve years 
was not for the benefit of the best 
operators but the best promoters.” 
One of the more interesting dis- 
closures was the offer of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation to carry 
on an “educational campaign” among 
the farmers for an adequate merchant 
marine, provided the American Ship 
Owners Association would contribute 
$94,750 toward expenses. Even when 
the price was reduced to $30,000 the 
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shipping men were not interested; nor 
could $15,000 attract them. Presum- 
ably the matter of ocean mail con- 
tracts will be further aired when 
Congress convenes in January. 

For an off-year the elections on 
Nov. 7 held more than usual interest. 
In first place, as far as the country 
as a whole was concerned, was the 
vote for repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina and Utah. Though the Carolinas 
had the distinction of voting against 
repeal, the wet victories in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Utah assured that when 
conventions in these States have rati- 
fied repeal, the noble experiment will 
have passed into history. 


Because of its possibile political sig- 
nificance, the Mayoralty election in 
New York City could not be ignored. 
The three principal candidates were 
John P. O’Brien, the Mayor and regu- 
lar Tammany nominee; Joseph V. 
McKee and Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
Progressive Republican, the candidate 
of the Fusion party, composed of re- 
formers, independent liberals and Old 
Guard Republicans. While based sup- 
posedly on the issue of honest gov- 
ernment, the campaign was fought 
out principally on the basis of the 
cries, “You’re a liar!” “You’re an- 
other!” President Roosevelt kept out 
of the fracas, but the support given 
by Postmaster General Farley to Mr. 
McKee made it seem probable that the 
administration was willing to take a 
chance on capturing from Tammany 
the Democratic machine in New York 
City. Mr. LaGuardia in the end won 
the election by a comfortable plu- 
rality, bringing to an end sixteen 
years of Tammany rule. While the 
election could scarcely be interpreted 
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as a rebuff for the President, Mr. La- 
Guardia’s success may portend the 
beginning of a liberal movement with- 
in the Republican party itself. 

THE INSULAR POSSESSIONS 


Philippine independence seems as 
far away as ever. After months of 
political manoeuvring the Philippine 
Legislature early in October declined 
to accept the Hawes-Cutting Indepen- 
dence Act in its present form. A new 
Filipino mission is expected to be sent 
to Washington to request that the act 
be amended before it lapses on Jan. 17. 

Governor Robert H. Gore of Puerto 
Rico has discovered that his post is 
no sinecure. During October he was 
confronted with a strike in the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico as a result of his 
appointment of a Socialist as trustee 
of the university. Bombs, it was re- 
ported, were found in his Summer 
residence and in his home at San Juan 
and there have been numerous pro- 
tests against his handling of govern- 
ment appointments. The trouble, dis- 
patches indicate, arises from the local 
political situation. The Liberal party, 
after years of power, has been sup- 
planted by a coalition of the Socialist 
and Union Republican parties which 
support Governor Gore. The new situ- 
ation, according to a Puerto Rican of- 
ficial, “has angered the Liberal lead- 
ers, who were accustomed to ‘bossing’ 
every Governor. * * * The working- 
men and the country people, the great 
majority of the population of the is- 
land, have no interest in these political 
squabbles. * * * The people are 
more interested in getting work. * * * 
For years our people were dying of 
hunger, with no work to do. Now, un- 
der the Roosevelt-Gore program, they 
are getting work, opening roads, build- 
ing schools, and so on.” 





Minority Rule in Cuba 


By J. LuorypD MECHAM 
Professor of Government, University of Texas 


ESPITE the many predictions that 
the Grau San Martin government 
in Cuba would be quickly overthrown, 
it continued during October to main- 
tain a precarious tenure of power. It 
is patently a minority government— 
a student-army régime. Though it has 
little support among the Cuban people 
and is menaced by the paralysis of a 
general strike, it has rejected all of- 
fers of the opposition to assist in form- 
ing a coalition that would really rep- 
resent the sentiment of the country. 
The present régime was established 
in Cuba on Sept. 5, when the Cespedes 
government was overthrown by a bar- 
racks revolution headed by Fulgencio 
Batista, an army sergeant. The Stu- 
dent Directorate and certain Left 
Wing professors cooperated with the 
enlisted men to form a government 
with Dr: Ramon Grau San Martin at 
the head. Repeated efforts to induce 
the student-army government to ac- 
cept the cooperation of opposing fac- 
tions to form a national government 
have all ended in failure. “This gov- 
ernment cannot be one of concentra- 
tion,” said President Grau. “It must 
be a homogeneous government. There 
are two ways of maintaining power: 
one by compromise, acting in accord 
with all sections of opinion, and the 
other following a straight line. The 
first is much easier, but the second 
offers the advantage of a better re- 
sponse to national desires and the dic- 
tates of public conscience.” As a re- 
sult, the two powerful opposition 
groups which were largely responsible 
for the overthrow of Machado, the 


ABC and the Union Nacionalista, are 
standing aside doing nothing either to 
oppose or to support the government, 
confident that its early collapse is in- 
evitable. It is thought that the end 
will come because of a financial crisis, 
if not earlier through a military coup. 
Revenues have declined so alarm- 
ingly that Colonel Despaigne, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has urged Presi- 
dent Grau to declare a moratorium on 
the foreign debt. Many believe that 
this is the only measure which, in view 
of business paralysis and the virtual 
cessation of tax collections, can avert 
a financial crisis. Yet the Grau gov- 
ernment fears the adverse effect 
which a moratorium would have on 
its prospects of American recognition. 
If the Cuban Government does not 
soon receive recognition from the 
United States, which will facilitate the 
financing of the sugar harvest, the 
sugar industry will be ruined. Since 
80 per cent of the national income 
depends upon sugar, the failure of 
the sugar crop this Winter would so 
seriously reduce the government’s 
revenue that not even a moratorium 
could enable it to avert a crisis. 
President Grau is therefore desper- 
ately seeking American recognition. 
To allay suspicion and distrust he de- 
nies alleged radical tendencies. “We 
are called radicals,” he said in a radio 
broadcast to the United States, “‘be- 
cause we wish to give our countrymen 
a safe and secure feeling of freedom 
and self-determination; we are called 
radicals because we are closely follow- 
ing in the tracks of your own National 
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Recovery Act; we are called Commu- 
nists because we endeavor to restore 
the buying power of the Cuban peo- 
ple.” In a subsequent statement, on 
Oct. 28, he said: “I am not in ac- 
cord with anti-American propaganda, 
which has almost subsided. It re- 
lieved a feeling long suppressed and 
was directed against certain interests 
which apparently sustained the Ma- 
chado tyranny.” Regarding commu- 
nism and fascism he said: “I consider 
both as thoroughly anachronistic with 
our social development and ideals.” 

Washington, however, is reluctant 
to accept Dr. Grau’s assurances that 
he has the situation well in hand. 
With due allowance for the victory 
of the army over the 526 officers in 
the National Hotel, the putting down 
of the Blas Hernandez revolt in the 
interior, and the quelling of Com- 
munist agitation (called a ‘“massa- 
cre’ by the opposition), conditions 
in Cuba approximate anarchy. Strikes 
have become so numerous as to be 
well-nigh general. Business and trans- 
port are paralyzed. In the interior 
many of the sugar centrals are still 
under the control of workers organ- 
ized in soviets. In the face of these 
growing disorders, dissension and di- 
vision are appearing within the ranks 
of the student-army coalition. The 
ABC Radical group, which broke away 
from the main ABC body to support 
Dr. Grau, issued a proclamation on 
Oct. 21 bitterly criticizing the gov- 
ernment and asserting that it had 
failed to establish peace, order, jus- 
tice and liberty. In the army Colonel 
Batista, now Chief of Staff, is kept 
busy suppressing communistic agita- 
tion. A fear pervades the island that 
a schism will occur between the army 
and the student groups—that when 
revenues fail and the soldiers can no 
longer be paid, Grau will go the way 
of Cespedes. 
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President Grau restored full auton- 
omy to the National University, by 
executive decree on Oct. 11. It was 
to reopen some time in November. 
The students demanded university au- 
tonomy as the price of their with- 
drawal from politics and return to 
classes. 


MEXICO’S SIX-YEAR PLAN 


In emulation of Soviet Russia’s or- 
ganized governmental planning, the 
Mexican National Revolutionary par- 
ty, in conjunction with committees 
from the various branches of the Mex- 
ican Government, is working on a six- 
year plan. Through this plan, which 
will be put in operation after the gen- 
eral elections on July 1, 1934, it is 
hoped to achieve economic unification 
and “institutional” government in 
place of the traditional “personal” 
government. A major feature of the 
plan is an attack upon poverty, es- 
pecially the poverty of the agricul- 
tural peon. Consequently, to remedy 
the debt servitude of the farmer, the 
National Central Agricultural Bank of 
Credit will be strengthened and a 
chain of smaller banks established to 
afford easy credit to the small farmer. 
All sales of produce will be handled 
through cooperatives. “There is no 
thought,” says General Calles, “of 
aiming to end the private profit sys- 
tem or private initiative in general. 
On the contrary, the aim is to harness 
up the selfish motive of gain in such 
a way as to serve the interests of the 
country and in particular to increase 
production.” 

Mexico is manifesting keen interest 
in the forthcoming Pan-American 
Conference at Montevideo. Dr. Puig 
Casauranc, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs and head of the Mexican delega- 
tion, visited Washington to discuss 
the problems of the conference with 
President Roosevelt and Secretary 
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Hull. Dr. Puig, it is said, sought to 
have the questions of governmental 
indebtedness to private investors and 
the revaluation of silver placed on the 
agenda of the conference. 

Mexico’s great interest in the Mon- 
tevideo conference has commercial as 
well as political ends in view. It is felt 
that Latin America, because of its 
geographical, racial and cultural rela- 
tionships with Mexico, is a logical 
market for Mexican staples and manu- 
factured articles. 

Autonomy is to be granted the Na- 
tional University of Mexico. President 
Rodriguez has proposed, and the 
Chamber of Deputies has approved, 
an annual subsidy of 10,000,000 pesos 
to the university. Failure to operate 
within this budget will result in its re- 
turn to governmental supervision. 
Strict government control of the uni- 
versity was held responsible for riot- 
ous student demonstrations. The sit- 
uation became so bad that on Oct. 11 
twenty professors of law in the uni- 
versity resigned because of “the lack 
of discipline and the lowering of the 
intellectual level of the students and, 
in many cases, of the teachers also.” 
Autonomy has also been restored to 
the University of Guadalajara, and it 
is hoped that this measure along with 
the election of a new rector, Manuel 
Gomez Morin, will pacify that insti- 
tution, where the students rioted on 
Oct. 24 and ousted the former rector 
by force. 


PANAMAN PRESIDENT AT 
WASHINGTON 


In the interest of a better under- 
standing between the United States 
and the Republic of Panama, Presi- 
dent Harmodio Arias of Panama 
visited President Roosevelt in Wash- 
ington early in October. Ever since 
the rejection of the treaty of 1926 by 
the Panaman Assembly, numerous dif- 


ficulties have clouded the relations of 
the two countries. Basically the prob- 
lem is that of the position of the 
United States as a tenant in the Canal 
Zone. The people of Panama feel that 
the yearly rental of $250,000 which 
the United States pays to Panama is 
unfair to the “landlord.” Moreover, 
because of the vagueness of the treaty 
of 1903, the United States is viewed 
as a tenant that is consistently in- 
fringing the terms of the lease. Par- 
ticular problems which President 
Arias came to discuss with President 
Roosevelt were: (1) The extent to 
which the United States should par- 
ticipate in unemployment relief in 
Panama because of workmen who lost 
jobs in the Canal Zone and have be- 
come public charges in Panama; (2) 
sovereignty over New Cristobal, an 
almost exclusively American commu- 
nity which is administered by Pana- 
ma; (3) restriction of competition of- 
fered to private enterprise in Panama 
by army commissaries in the Zone; 
and (4) control of radio, a right 
which is assumed by the United 
States. 

President Roosevelt and President 
Arias issued a joint statement on 
Oct. 17. President Roosevelt promised 
that the American Government would 
curtail the practices of the army 
commissaries which interfere with le- 
gitimate native business. He also 
agreed to ask Congress for an ap- 
propriation to repatriate aliens in the 
Republic of Panama who went there 
to work on canal projects. These 
aliens, principally from the West In- 
dies, are estimated to number 50,000. 
Finally it was agreed that “the gov- 
ernment of the United States would 
view sympathetically any request 
which the government of Panama 
might make for the solution by arbi- 
tration of any important question 
which might arise between the two 
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governments and may appear imprac- 
ticable of decision by direct negotia- 
tion, provided that such question is 
purely economic in its nature and 
does not affect the maintenance, op- 
eration, sanitation and protection of 
the canal.” 


SALVADOREAN PLANS AT 
MONTEVIDEO 


The government of El Salvador sees 
in the forthcoming Seventh Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference at Montevideo an 
opportunity to challenge the Central 
American Treaty of 1923. This so- 
called non-recognition treaty has re- 
strained the United States, Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua and Honduras from 
recognizing the present Salvadorean 
régime, which obtained office through 
a coup d’état in December, 1931. The 
government of Costa Rica denounced 
the pact in December, 1932, on the 
ground that it infringed the sover- 
eignty of the Central American re- 
publics. The Salvadorean Government 
has also denounced the treaty and 
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hopes through common action at Mon- 
tevideo to replace it by “a new rela- 
tionship based on the policy of recog- 
nition of all governments, revolution- 
ary or otherwise, as enunciated by 
Genaro Estrada [former Mexican 
Minister of Foreign Affairs].” 


NICARAGUA TO SEEK 
MORATORIUM 
Colonel Irving Lindberg, Collector 
General of Customs and a member of 
the High Commission of Nicaragua, 
announced on Oct. 11 that the Nica- 
raguan Government would seek a tem- 
porary moratorium on its bonded in- 
debtedness in the United States and 
Great Britain. Revenues have fallen to 
half the 1929 figures and some relief 
from the amortization charges on the 
bonded indebtedness of the republic is 
considered imperative at Managua. 
The National Bank of Nicaragua 
has advanced a loan of $1,500,000 to 
the government, and with this timely 
assistance President Sacasa hopes to 
balance the current budget. 


Internationalism 


By HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
Professor of Romance Languages, George Washington University 


HEN the record of the year is fi- 
W nally written the last months 
of 1933 will be noteworthy for unusual 
activity in the sphere of international 
affairs in South America. The visit of 
President Justo of Argentina to Pres- 
ident Vargas of Brazil in early Octo- 
ber was followed by the assembling in 
Rio de Janeiro of the conferees con- 
cerned in the Leticia dispute. Early 
November found the League of Na- 
tions Commission on the Chaco al- 
ready in South America, and delegates 


on the way from a number of the 
American States to the Seventh Pan- 
American Conference at Montevideo. 

In economic matters as well, the pe- 
riod will doubtless be significant, 
whether the question of debts, financ- 
ing and bond issues is discussed at 
Montevideo or not. The Washington 
economic conferences with South 
American nations are continuing, 
though reports are not yet available 
as to the progress made. Discussions 
of tariffs, control of exchange, trade 
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agreements and so forth are very 
much on the tapis. 

President Justo, on landing at Rio 
de Janeiro on Oct. 7, received a wel- 
come comparable to that extended 
to Theodore Roosevelt. Military and 
naval forces paid him honor, and 
there was a great popular demonstra- 
tion as well. On Oct. 10 an anti-war 
treaty was signed by representatives 
of Argentina and Brazil, who were 
joined by Chile, Mexico, Paraguay and 
Uruguay, which also accepted the 
pact. Other treaties signed at the 
same time dealt with aerial naviga- 
tion, extradition of fugitives from 
justice, suppression of smuggling, 
tourist and cultural exchange and per- 
manent commercial expositions. On 
Oct. 11, President Justo left Rio for 
Sao Paulo, where he spent three days, 
returning to Argentina from the port 
of Santos on Oct. 14. 

Only reports of political disorders 
occurring or in prospect in the two 
countries marred the fair skies of the 
Brazilian’s visit. In Argentina, an abor- 
tive revolt resulted in many arrests 
just as the President was leaving for 
Brazil, while clashes between rival 
“civic guard” organizations occurred 
throughout the month. These organi- 
zations found their inception in the 
“Civic Legion” formed by supporters 
of former President Uriburu after 
his successful revolution. There are 
now three such bodies in Argentina 
—the original Legién Civica, of con- 
servative, Fascist tendencies; the So- 
cialist Red Guard; and the National 
Civic Militia of the Radical party, 
which was driven from power by the 
Uriburu revolution of 1930, and which 
has remained a thorn in the side of 
the Argentine Government ever since 
that time. 

Dispatches to The New York Times 
from Buenos Aires on Oct. 27 and 28 
reported that the Vargas régime in 
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Brazil was facing the prospect of ear. 
ly revolt in the southern States of 
Sao Paulo and Rio Grande do Sul un- 
less the President indicated what his 
intentions were as to restoration of 
constitutional government. Reports of 
present or prospective difficulties were 
denied by the Brazilian Information 
Service in New York, which stated 
that the new Constituent Assembly 
elected in Brazil was to meet on Nov. 
15 to choose a new President. 


THE CHACO NEGOTIATIONS 


Breakdown of efforts by the ABCP 
nations to find an acceptable formula 
for the solution of the Chaco dispute, 
as reported here last month, placed re- 
sponsibility for further negotiations 
in the hands of the League of Nations, 
which proceeded with its plans for 
sending a League commission to the 
Chaco. A Paraguayan proposal for an 
armistice between the two armies in 
the Chaco, in order to facilitate the 
work of the League commission, came 
before the League’s Chaco Committee 
at Geneva on Oct. 13, but was not 
acted upon. Bolivia did not support 
the suggestion. 

Recent. Argentine and Brazilian ef- 
forts to bring about peace in the Cha- 
co have met with no success. The visit 
of President Justo of Argentina to 
President Vargas of Brazil was the 
occasion for resumption of these ef- 
forts. On Oct. 11 the Foreign Minis- 
ters of the two powers conferred 
secretly with the Bolivian and Para- 
guayan Ministers to Rio. Two days 
later the two Presidents sent a joint 
appeal to Bolivia and Paraguay, urg- 
ing them to find a formula for settle- 
ment of the war. A formula reported 
to have been drawn up by the two 
Chief Executives and presented to the 
combatants provided for an arbitral 
court composed of Argentina, Brazil 
and the United States, to which the 
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two principals should present within 
thirty days their designation of the 
zone subject to arbitration. If they 
could not agree upon an arbitral zone 
within thirty days, then the Presidents 
of Brazil and Argentina were to de- 
termine the zone. An immediate armi- 
stice was also proposed. The report 
indicated that inclusion of the United 
States in the arbitral court was a con- 
cession to Bolivia, which opposes Ar- 
gentina as a member of any proposed 
tribunal, preferring the United States. 
On Oct. 25 it was reported that Para- 
guay would reject the proposed for- 
mula, maintaining her previous posi- 
tion in favor of unrestricted arbitra- 
tion. 

Heavy fighting in the Chaco was 
reported during the latter part of Oc- 
tober. Paraguayan reports claimed 
important gains, including a six-mile 
advance and occupation of five miles 
of Bolivian lines, while Bolivians 
claimed that heavy Paraguayan at- 
tacks had been repulsed with severe 
losses. Fifty thousand Paraguayan 
troops were reported as engaged. A 
general Bolivian retirement, especial- 
ly in the Pozo Favorito, Francia, Zen- 
teno and Pirizal sectors, was claimed 
in an official Paraguayan commu- 
niqué on Nov. 1. It was announced on 
Oct. 16 that Alberto Salamanca, son 
of President Daniel Salamanca of Bo- 
livia, had been killed in the Chaco 
fighting. He had been in the Chaco 
since September, 1932. 


LETICIA CONFERENCE OPENS 


The conference to settle the Leticia 
dispute opened in Rio de Janeiro on 
Oct. 25, having been postponed from 
Oct. 20 because of the non-arrival of 
some of the delegates. The opening 
session was extremely cordial. Afra- 
nio de Mello Franco, the Brazilian 
Foreign Minister, who presided, ex- 
pressed his belief that a conciliation 


formula would soon be found, while 
the leaders of the two delegations, 
Foreign Minister Urdaneta Arbelaez 
of Colombia and Dr. Victor Mautrtua 
of Peru, declared their respective 
countries desired peace in the Amazon 
Valley. 

Peru, according to a report on Oct. 
18, invited Ecuador to begin conver- 
sations looking toward a settlement 
of their conflicting boundary claims, 
but refused to permit Ecuador to 
send an observer to the conference at 
Rio. Peru was said to prefer bilateral 
settlements separately with Colombia 
and Peru to a general Upper Ama- 
zon conference. The Ecuadorean Con- 
gress later in the month passed a 
resolution declaring it would not 
recognize any agreements reached at 
Rio de Janeiro without the partici- 
pation of Ecuador. 


REMOVAL OF EQUADOR’S 
PRESIDENT 


The Senate of Ecuador, on Oct. 18, 
unanimously voted to remove from of- 
fice President Juan de Dios Martinez 
Mera, thus ending a struggle between 
him and Congress, which began on 
Aug. 15, five days after the present 
session was convened. Ten minority 
members of the Senate, who had sup- 
ported the President, did not attend 
the meeting at which the removal was 
voted, all twenty-two members pres- 
ent voting in favor of the resolution. 
Premier Abelardo Montalvo became 
Acting President. 

Final action in the controversy fol- 
lowed a series of events which in the 
main were a repetition of those of 
August and September. The Cabinet 
appointed by the President on Oct. 8 
resigned on Oct. 10. In the meantime, 
the Chamber of Deputies had consid- 
ered impeachment charges against the 
President, forwarding them to the 
Senate on Oct. 10. The impeachment 
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trial itself lasted for eleven hours, 
was held in secret and was attended 
by a group of army officers also 
pledged to secrecy, according to re- 
ports, while troops known to be loyal 
to Congress guarded the legislative 
palace to prevent a coup d’état. 


According to reports on Oct. 27, the 
Provisional President was having dif- 
ficulty in forming a Cabinet because 
of fears on the part of prospective 
appointees that they would be re- 
buffed by Congress. On that date only 
two Ministers were reported as will- 
ing to serve. On Nov. 1 Deputy Ve- 
lasco Ibarra announced his candidacy 
for the Presidency. 


DISORDERS IN PERU AND URU- 
GUAY 


The harmony reported as prevail- 
ing in Peru under the conciliatory 
régime of President Oscar P. Bena- 
vides was shattered by the announce- 
ment on Oct. 22 that assassins had 


planned to take his life. Eight persons, 
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one a German citizen, were reported 
to have been arrested after the explo. 
sion of a bomb which the conspirators 
were testing outside Lima. During the 
preceding week twenty persons were 
arrested by the police, who also 
seized a quantity of explosives. On 
Oct. 24 a decree was issued forbid- 
ding all public meetings not approved 
by the government forty-eight hours 
in advance. 

Uruguay likewise suspended the 
constitutional right of assembiy by 
decree of President Gabriel Terra on 
Oct. 26, following the death of a for- 
mer opposition Deputy and _ the 
wounding of two others while resist- 
ing arrest by police. Meetings of po- 
litical opponents of the President 
have been causing unrest leading to 
crimes, according to the decree, which 
promises that the prohibition of pub- 
lic gatherings will be lifted when- 
ever the government thinks the time 
has come for the parties to initiate 
the campaign for the election of a 
President under the new Constitution. 


The Dilemma of British Policy 


By J. BARTLET BREBNER 


HE United Kingdom has for about 
i a century attempted to pursue 
two different policies, that of a Euro- 
pean country and that of a world- 
wide empire anxious for friendly re- 
lations with the United States. The 
dilemma thus set up has been ac- 
centuated by recent events to the 
point of dividing the nation, not only 
in a general sense but in several par- 
ticular issues as well. 


A most striking instance of this 
has been seen during October in the 
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possibility of war as an outcome of 
recent European events and broader 


international changes. The Labor 
party at its conference unanimously 
accepted Sir Charles Trevelyan’s mo- 
tion to boycott war, even to the ex- 
tent of resorting to a general strike. 
At the same time Lord Lloyd was 
carrying a motion at the Conserva- 
tive party conference which record- 
ed “grave anxiety over the inade- 
quacy of imperial defense.” A num- 
ber of other Conservatives and naval 
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men struck for increased naval 
building while the iron was hot and 
Walter Runciman joined their chorus. 
The press barons, Rothemere and 
Beaverbrook, tried to fish in the 
troubled waters by demanding that 
Great Britain denounce her Continen- 
tal obligations, notably Locarno, and 
concentrate on her empire. Mr. Bald- 
win announced that what Britain had 
signed she would observe. Labor 
asked whether that included the Kel- 
logg pact. Finally the question be- 
came the transcendent issue in the 
East Fulham by-election, a solid Con- 
servative constituency, and Labor by 
effecting a turnover of 15,000 votes 
won a mandate for its pacific policies. 
That mandate also figured largely in 
the municipal elections on Nov. 1 
when Labor made substantial gains. 

Almost as striking, although much 
more intricate and limited in its scope, 
was the matter of currency fluctua- 
tion and war debts. Great Britain 
has been determining the price of gold 
in the London market by reference to 
the French franc, and it was reported 
that much of her ear-marked gold in 
New York had been going to Paris to 
support the franc in the face of 
American dollar depreciation. At the 
same time a Brtish mission in Wash- 
ington was trying to close a bargain 
on the war debts, coupling with it, 
according to rumor, stabilization of 
the dollar-pound relationship. Into 
this situation President Roosevelt pro- 
jected his scheme of buying gold 
above the London rate, first at home 
and finally abroad. 

Great Britain wanted a debt settle- 
ment, a pound depreciated from 5 to 
10 per cent from the dollar, and a gold 
franc. The United States, seeking to 
raise domestic prices and to bring the 
pound to its $4.86 parity, was not so 
greatly concerned about the debt set- 
tlement or the franc. It was reported 
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that England and France bought dol- 
lars to prevent Roosevelt’s gold pur- 
chase scheme from depreciating the 
dollar, but it seemed more likely that 
exported American funds were being 
repatriated from a war-threatened 
Europe. 

Anglo-American and British imperi- 
al relations were complex in them- 
selves, quite apart from their clash 
with Anglo-European interests. The 
Argentine commercial treaty became 
a reality on Oct. 19, when British in- 
vestors took up over £13,000,000 of a 
4-per-cent sterling loan to release an 
equal amount of “frozen” credits in 
Argentina. At the same time it was 
revealed that under the treaty Argen- 
tina bound herself to keep “frozen” 
the credits of other countries—includ- 
ing the United States and Canada— 
until they, too, made loans. British 
loans were not to be used to pay Amer- 
ican credits. On the imperial side there 
were rumblings for and against the 
working of the Ottawa agreements 
and the British tariffs, notably con- 
cerning Canada’s anxiety to cut down 
British imports of Russian wood prod- 
ucts and the increasing difficulty of 
breaking through the tariff barriers 
which accompanied the British Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act. The Milk 
Board started its operations in Octo- 
ber; wheat is already protected by 
tariffs; and schemes for pigs and po- 
tatoes are nearing completion. 

Meanwhile domestic economic re- 
covery has become distinctly more 
marked. Practically every branch of 
production reported increases and 
even the decline in cotton textiles 
seemed to be checked. At long last, re- 
tail trade showed an increase over 
1932. The amount of idle shipping was 
reduced. Sheffield hardware enjoyed a 
boom because of boycotts on German 
goods. Unemployment fell by 74,410 in 
September to a total of 2,336,727, a 
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reduction of 521,284 during 1933. The 
boys and girls leaving school were 
finding work, for an increase during 
1933 of 792,000 at work raised the 
total of insured employed to almost 
10,000,000. The insurance fund for the 
period since March showed a credit 
surplus of £3,500,000. 

The national revenue position was 
better than for years, for the deficit 
on Oct. 31 was about £59,000,000 in- 
stead of £96,000,000 in 1932 or the 
normal in good years of about £70,- 
000,000. On Oct. 3, £150,000,000 of 414 
per cent obligations were converted 
to 214 per cent long term. The foreign 
trade figures showed that Great Brit- 
ain was partially regaining her old 
position. Exports and imports as com- 
pared with 1932 were £35,620,000 
(£29,130,000) and £57,770,000 (£54,- 
267,000) and the rise was regarded 
as being particularly healthy because 
the added exports were manufactured 
goods and the imports raw materials. 
Mr. Runciman announced that in the 
new trade treaties particular efforts 
will be made to widen foreign mar- 
kets for English cottons. 


IRISH POLITICAL UNREST 


Recent events in the Irish Free 
State have forced President de Valera 
to recognize that his is the middle 
position, with the Irish Republican 
Army to the Left and the United Ire- 
land party to the Right. He has been 
driven to show overt interest in the 
regular army and police and to issue 
clear warning to both groups of ex- 
tremists that the government would 
use its force to curb their resort to it. 
This situation has revived the belief 
that a general election will be held 
soon to secure a mandate for forcible 
preservation of order. The local elec- 
tions usually held in November have 
been postponed until July. [For a gen- 
eral picture of the Irish situation, see 


the article by Denis Gwynn on page 
315.] 

The Senate on Oct. 31 passed the 
act abolishing the right of appeal to 


the Privy Council, but the program - 


of legislation designed to break all 
ties between the Free State and Great 
Britain is not yet complete. The Dail 
was to meet again on Nov. 15. 


CANADIAN REVIVAL 


Canada’s mines and forests have re- 
cently more than made up for the de- 
ficiencies of her prairie farms. Canada 
depends for her economic strength 
upon her export trade, so that the 
world surplus of wheat, its low price 
and the abnormally small harvest of 
1933 were serious blows. Yet advanc- 
ing commodity prices and economic 
revival elsewhere have been steadily 
raising the value of Canadian exports. 
Moreover, increased demand in Eu- 
rope and the Orient for Canadian 
nickel and copper and in the United 
States for nickel and wood products 
has strikingly altered Canada’s trad- 
ing position. In September, for in- 
stance, as compared with 1932, ex- 
ports amounted to $57,785,000 ($42,- 
187,000) and imports to $38,698,000 
($34,504,000.) The favorable balance, 
a climax to a total for the preceding 
twelve months of $114,000,000, had 
beneficial effects upon the value of 
the Canadian dollar and upon govern- 


' ment revenue. 


The broad economic picture, how- 
ever, was necessarily spotty. The 
farmers were badly off, for, even with 
government support, wheat dropped 
at one time to 55 cents a bushel and 
recovered only to about 61 cents. Sea- 
sonal influences and some overproduc- 
tion cut into industrial activity and 
employment. The paper industry, on 
the other hand, received a new lease 
on life when the Canadian producers 
came, as it were, under the NRA. At a 
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conference in Washington a price ar- 
mistice of three weeks at $41 a ton 
was concluded on Oct. 24 on the un- 
derstanding that a code would be 
drawn up and that in the meantime 
the Canadian producers would do 
what they have hitherto failed to do 
durinz the depression—form a trade 
association for self-regulation. 

The unemployment relief situation 
remained serious and promised to be 
worse during the Winter, but an agree- 
ment was reached for a modified pub- 
lic works program under which the 
Dominion would meet one-third of the 
labor costs of municipal and provin- 
cial projects. In addition, work camps 
of various sorts were to be established 
throughout the Dominion, providing 
lodging, sustenance and a small daily 
money allowance. 

Canadian exchange remained to a 
considerable degree at the mercy of 
Great Britain and the United States; 
yet the result was not unfavorable to 
Canada, since practical parity existed 
among the three. The Dominion felt 
reassured when $169,000,000 of 5% 
per cent tax-free bonds, $40,000,000 of 
short-term obligations and $16,000,- 
000 of new borrowing were oversub- 
scribed in a long-term conversion loan 
carrying about 4 per cent. Canadian 
gold producers were cheered by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s policy of purchasing 
gold abroad at a rate above that in 
London, since it was suggested that 
the United States could avoid difficul- 
ties with Great Britain and France 
by buying gold in Canada. Though the 
report of the MacMillan Commission 
on banking has not been made public, 
Premier Bennett, in a speech at Win- 
nipeg on Oct. 11, seemed to indicate 
his conversion to the idea of a Canadi- 
an central bank. 

The Tariff Board, after involved 
hearings on application from the Brit- 
ish woolen manufacturers, has ruled 
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out jurisdiction over customs adminis- 
trative regulations. In the last five 
years these have grown to be both ex- 
tremely discouraging and occasionally 
unpredictable to importers, and in ad- 
dition to the British protests against 
them a joint report from the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the United States 
and Canada recommended extensive 
simplification and climination 

Three federal by-elections on Oct. 
23 illustrated in New Brunswick, Que- 
bec and Saskatchewan the natural 
trend away from the Conservative par- 
ty now in power. The Liberals cap- 
tured all three seats, and the reversal 
in New Brunswick was particularly 
notable. Coupled with the Liberal 
landslide in the Nova Scotian provin- 
cial elections, these victories greatly 
heartened the Opposition. 


AUSTRALIA’S REWARD 


Prime Minister J. A. Lyons of Aus- 
tralia introduced at Canberra on Oct. 
4 the budget for 1933-34. With a 
surplus in hand of £3,546,000 instead 
of a deficit, he felt entitled to remit 
£7,350,000 in direct and indirect taxa- 
tion for next year and to increase pen- 
sion and civil service salary rates. In- 
stead of accepting the scheme sub- 
mitted by the Tariff Commission for 
a general tariff structure, with reduc- 
tions and exceptions to meet the spirit 
of the Ottawa agreements, he pre- 
ferred reductions in the present pri- 
mage duties and tariffs totaling about 
1714 per cent on goods entitled to ad- 
mission under the British and Cana- 
dian preferential tariffs. 


THE NEW ZEALAND TARIFF 


The New Zealand Government is 
still feeling its way in domestic fin- 
ance and tariff revision in the spirit 
of the Ottawa agreements. The Tariff 
Commission, which has been hearing 
representations from British export- 
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ers and collecting evidence in New 
Zealand, has so far set forth no pol- 
icy. The farmers would like tariffs 
reduced as a lever against British 
quota restrictions on their products, 
but the tariff revenue is an important 
element in the national budget. On 
Oct. 5, £5,000,000 in 5 per cent bonds 
was converted to 314 per cent in Lon- 
don. 


SOUTH AFRICAN FUSION 


General Hertzog, Prime Minister of 
South Africa, invaded the Congress of 
the Cape Nationalists early in October 
in an effort to overcome the move- 
ment there headed by Dr. Malan, 
which objected to a fusion with the 
South African party. After a plain- 
spoken debate Dr. Malan’s faction was 
victorious and promptly transferred 
its activities to the Orange Free State 
Nationalist Congress. Relations be- 
tween Hertzog and Smuts remained 
sympathetic, and fusion seemed to be 
real enough to postpone the necessity 
of a general election. The South Afri- 
can Government converted, on Oct. 10, 
£13,000,000 maturing 5 per cent bonds 
to 3 per cent in London. 


INDIAN SELF-GOVERNMENT 


The Joint Select Committee on In- 
dian constitutional reform recom- 
menced its sessions on the White Pa- 
per on Oct. 3. Almost continuous 
meetings were held in order to do as 
much as possible before Parliament 
reassembled on Nov. 7, when it would 
be necessary to reconstitute the com- 
mittee. A number of Indian delegates 
were not in attendance, a circum- 
stance which somewhat reflected In- 
dian fears that the Conservative gov- 
ernment means seriously to modify 
the White Paper scheme. For the sixth 
time the Conservatives debated the 
question at their party conference at 
Birmingham on Oct. 6 and the Die- 


Hards were defeated (737 to 344) 
only after Neville Chamberlain haq 
said that the government would treat 
the vote as one of confidence. It was 
notable that the party opposition had 
gained in strength since the last vote 
in June, 1933. 


THE INDO-JAPANESE 
CONFERENCES 


Confusing reports have been re. 
ceived concerning the negotiations in 
which India, Great Britain and Japan 
are taking part on Indian tariffs on 
cotton goods and purchases of Indian 
raw cotton. Presumably the reason is 
that there were several conferences— 
one between Indian and Japanase gov- 
ernmental delegations at Simla, which 
began on Sept. 22, one between Indian 
and Japanese trade delegations at 
Delhi, one between Indian and British 
trade delegations at Bombay and one 
between Japanese and British trade 
delegations in India, preliminary to 
a general trade conference that is 
being planned between the two coun- 
tries in London. 

Japan began the protracted negoti- 
ations with the advantage over India, 
because her boycott of Indian raw 
cotton had been an effective counter 
to the raising of the Indian tariff on 
Japanese cotton goods. After a month 
of deadlock, however, the announce- 
ment of the Russo-American rap- 
prochement brought prompt Japa- 
nese acceptance of an Indian import 
quota on cotton goods and a promise 
to purchase a quota of Indian raw 
cotton. Details were lacking, but early 
in November it was reported that the 
Delhi trade conference was still dis- 
puting the character and particulars 
of the settlement. Meanwhile, the 
Bombay and Lancashire mill owners 
had reached agreement for preferen- 
tial tariffs on British cotton goods in 
return for increased British purchases 
of Indian raw cotton. 
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France Changes Premiers Again 








LL the efforts of the French Cabi- 
A net headed by Premier Daladier 
to balance the budget proved futile in 
face of the Socialist opposition to sal- 
ary cuts for civil servants. After 
fighting strenuously for his financial 
policies for three days, while the 
Chamber of Deputies was surrounded 
by police, M. Daladier failed to obtain 
a vote of confidence, and on Oct. 23 
placed his resignation in the hands of 
the President. 

The defeat of the Cabinet resulted 
from the refusal of Léon Blum, the 
Socialist leader, to endorse the pro- 
posed economies in combination with 
the loss of support from the Centre. 
After warning the Chamber that fail- 
ure to balance the budget would mean 
inflation “within five or six weeks” 
and calling attention to the fact that 
200,000,000 gold francs had been with- 
drawn from the Bank of France on 
the day before, M. Daladier in a last 
effort to conciliate the Socialists ac- 
cepted a compromise on his original 
proposal to cut civil service salaries 
by 10 per cent. At the last minute, 
however, M. Blum refused to accept 
the compromise, and the Cabinet was 
defeated by 329 votes to 241. 

As soon as the plans of Finance 
Minister Lamoureux became known 
they met with violent opposition in 
many quarters. Admitting a deficit 
of 6,000,000,000 francs, a very mod- 
erate estimate according to some ex- 
perts, the government proposed to 
save 2,500,000,000 francs through 
economies and to raise an equal 
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amount through new taxation and 
stricter enforcement of existing taxes. 
About 800,000,000 francs were to be 
raised through the minting of new 
money, nickel coins and new five- 
franc silver pieces; a saving of 1,300,- 
000,000 francs was to be effected by 
a reduction of 5 per cent in govern- 
ment salaries and pensions above 
20,000 francs; administrative expenses 
in all departments of the government 
had already been drastically reduced 
during the Summer by a special com- 
mission. All these measures were 
fiercely opposed by the Socialists as 
well as the unions of school teachers 
and postoffice employes. The proposed 
tax on the sale of armaments, which 
was to bring in a revenue of 65,000,- 
000 francs, was considered by the So- 
cialists a poor substitute for the State 
monopoly they advocated. 

Equally unpopular were the new 
taxes proposed by the government. 
It was pointed out that incomes had 
constantly decreased in recent years, 
the total number of taxable persons 
having fallen from 2,813,000 in 1928 
to 2,080,000 in 1932, and that the 
amount of income was less in the 
upper as well as in the lower brackets. 
The new tax of about 15 cents per 
gallon on gasoline and all motor fuels 
was sharply criticized as making the 
use of automobiles practically pro- 
hibitive. Finally, it was urged that 
industry would be deprived of a large 
amount of working capital by the de- 
duction at the source of a 15 per cent 
tax on coupons of French and foreign 
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bonds and on stock dividends, while 
Treasury and State bonds were ex- 
empted. On the whole, while M. La- 
moureux had attempted to give some 
satisfaction to the Socialists and to 
the Centre, he succeeded only in 
arousing antagonism in both quarters. 

The lack of any definite majority 

in the Chamber made the task of 
forming a new Cabinet a very diffi- 
cult one. On Oct. 25, Albert Sarraut, 
Minister of Colonies in the Daladier 
Cabinet, was asked by President Le- 
brun to assume the responsibility. He 
accepted next day. After failing to 
secure the cooperation of the dissident 
Socialists headed by Renaudel and 
Pierre Marquet, M. Sarraut decided 
to reorganize the preceding Cabinet 
practically without change. The 
Finance portfolio was taken by Sena- 
tor Abel Gardey, an expert on finan- 
cial questions, and Charles Delesalle 
replaced Pierre Cot as Under-Secre- 
tary of Air. It was hoped that M. Sar- 
raut, a member of the Left Democratic 
party in the Senate, and nominally a 
Radical-Socialist but in fact an inde- 
pendent, would be able to obtain the 
full support of the Radical-Socialists 
and the Centre, thus forming a ma- 
jority which would not have to depend 
on the support of the Socialists; but 
political experts did not predict a long 
life for the Sarraut Cabinet. 

Born at Bordeaux in 1872, M. Sar- 
raut was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1902 and has served in a 
dozen French Cabinets. He owns and 
publishes with his brother Maurice an 
important provincial paper, La Dé- 
péche de Toulouse. He was twice Gov- 
ernor General of Indo-China, where his 
administration was remarkably suc- 
cessful. He accompanied Briand to 


the Washington Conference on limita- 
tion of naval armaments in 1921. 
After Briand’s departure he remained 
in charge of the delegation and had 


to bear the brunt of the discussion 
which followed. He is an expert on 
naval and colonial questions, but in 
the past has paid little attention to 
financial problems. 

Earlier in October, the annual Con. 
gress of the Radical-Socialists was 
held at Vichy. In the absence of M. Her. 
riot, then seriously ill, the delegates 
failed to take a firm stand on a num- 
ber of important questions. They went 
on record as unequivocally against in- 
flation, but did not recommend any 
specific measures to balance the 
budget. They denounced Hitlerism, but 
at the same time they recommended 
the adoption of such a modus vivendi 
as would prevent another war and 
opposed any increase in armaments. 
Neither the attitude of the congress, 
nor the speeches delivered in the 
Chamber of Deputies during the dis- 
cussion of the budget gave any in- 
dication of the course to be followed 
by the new government. Caught be- 
tween the civil servants, who oppose 
any reduction of their salaries, and 
the taxpayers, who seem to have 
reached the limit of their taxable ca- 
pacity, the government is facing a 
deficit which increases every day. All 
agree that drastic remedies must be 
resorted to, but so far no program 
has been found that could be expected 
to receive a majority vote in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

During August tax returns were 
nearly 136,000,000 francs under the 
budget estimate. Direct taxes were 
almost 70,000,000 francs below the 
returns for the same period of last 
year. Indirect receipts during the first 
eight months of 1933 showed a deficit 
of 1,175,000,000 francs, and it was 
expected to reach 1,500,000,000 francs 
before the end of the year. 

For the first nine months of this 
year imports exceeded exports by 
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FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


8,136,344,000 francs, the totals being, 
imports, 21,607,508,000 francs, and ex- 
ports, 13,472,164,000 francs. These 
figures alone would explain the atti- 
tude of the chambers of commerce and 
trade associations in protesting that 
new taxes on manufactured goods 
would force French industrialists out 
of business. 

In spite of the rise of Hitlerism and 
a great deal of war talk, French pub- 
lic opinion does not appear to have 
been seriously alarmed by develop- 
ments in Germany. The reduction of 
military service to one year has been 
offset by the building of new fortifi- 
cations on the eastern frontier. Ac- 
cording to figures issued by the For- 
eign Office, the army in France num- 
bers 362,167 effectives, not including 
auxiliary forces and a colonial army 
which bring the total to 651,185. Ger- 
many was estimated by the Foreign 
Office to have 100,000 in the regular 
army and auxiliary forces, such as 
militarized police and storm troops, 
making up a total of 750,000. In the 
circumstances, however, the almost 
unanimous opinion of the French, 
with the exception of the Socialists, 
seems to be that no further reduction 
in armaments ought to be pronosed. 
On this point it was expected that 
Premier Sarraut would follow the 
same policy as his predecessor. 

The French public has been much 
concerned with international finance. 
In view of the gold-buying policy re- 
cently adopted by the American Gov- 
ernment, there was real concern at 
first lest France should be forced off 
the gold standard she has so jealously 
maintained. Particularly strong has 
been the fear that foreign investors 
might attempt a wholesale repatria- 
tion of their capital. Although there is 
no precise data available on the 
amount of foreign investments in 
France, estimates range from 8,000,- 
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000,000 to 40,000,000,000 francs. But 
it was pointed out in Paris that the 
franc is still amply protected. On Oct. 
12 the gold reserves of the Bank of 
France amounted to 82,037,000,000 
francs. Since that date, and especially 
during the Ministerial crisis, with- 
drawals of gold were heavy and 
amounted in all to 750,000,000 francs. 
This loss was ascribed to internal con- 
ditions, however, and not to the ef- 
fects of President Roosevelt’s policy. 
While admitting that the policies of 
the American Government may have 
some effect on the franc, the view gen- 
erally held in financial as well as po- 
litical circles is that the gold standard 
would be in no danger if the budget 
could be balanced. 


BELGIAN-GERMAN RELATIONS 


Belgium’s business relations with 
Germany showed a noticeable im- 
provement during October. Germany 
agreed to pay in Belgian francs three- 
fourths of the sum due for German 
marks held by Belgium after the 
armistice, the balance to be repaid in 
kind. The German Government sus- 
pended payment on this debt last 
Spring. In return for this settlement, 
it is assumed that Belgium has made 
some concessions in the new commer- 
cial treaty now being negotiated with 
Germany. 

Belgian middle-class taxpayers or- 
ganized a huge demonstration in 
Brussels to protest against excessive 
taxation. Their attacks were aimed at 
imposts on the necessities of life, such 
as bread and milk, and at new ex- 
penditures on armaments. Nine prov- 
inces sent large delegations. It is felt, 
however, that the appropriations for 
national defense have met with popu- 
lar approval, and that the fortifica- 
tions already undertaken have great- 
ly allayed the fears of the Belgian 
people. 





Hitler Stages an Election 


By SIpNEY B. Fay 
Professor of History, Harvard University and Radcliffe College 


HE general policy of the Hitler 
T régime was to be put before the 
German people on Nov. 12 when elec- 
tions were to be held for a new 
Reichstag and a plebiscite taken on 
Nazi accomplishments at home and 
abroad. The call for the election was 
issued almost simultaneously with 
Germany’s sudden withdrawal from 
the Disarmament Conference and the 
League of Nations. (See Professor 
Nevins’s article on page 327.) In the 
national plebiscite the people were to 
vote “Yes” or “No” on the question, 
put to them in the familiar and affec- 
tionate form: “Dost thou, German 
man, and thou, German woman, ap- 
prove the policy of thy government, 
and art thou ready to declare it as 
the expression of thy own belief and 
thy own will and solemnly confess 
thyself in its favor?” 

Immediately the Chancellor, his 
Ministers and the whole propaganda 
machine of Dr. Goebbels began an ac- 
tive campaign in defense of the gov- 
ernment’s policy in order to roll up a 
gigantic and impressive vote of en- 
dorsement. The speeches emphasized 


Germany’s honor, solidarity and right- . 


ful claim to be treated as an equal 
among the great nations. At the 
same time they stressed Germany’s 
realization of the horrors of the last 
war and her desire for peace; they 
insisted that Germany had no war- 
like intentions; that she was ready 
to observe all her treaty obliga- 
tions, although she would sign no 
conventions in the future which im- 
plied her position of inferiority and 


that she would always be ready to 
hold out a friendly hand and scrap, 
on a basis of equality, any and all 
weapons in the same proportion as 
other nations. 

The election of a new Reichstag was 
something of a farce, as far as being 
an expression of the political views of 
the German people. There existed only 
one party, the National Socialists, all 
the other parties having been crushed 
out of existence or “coordinated” with 
the National Socialists. There was 
only one list of candidates—that head- 
ed by Hitler, Goering, Goebbels, Hess 
and other prominent Nazis, together 
with some others who have thrown in 
their lot with the Nazis, like von 
Papen, Seldte and Hugenberg, whom 
the Nazis still regard as desirables 
allies. The only question about the 
outcome of the plebiscite and the elec- 
tion was how many persons would feel 
latent doubts about the present régime 
and how many of these would have 
the courage either to stay away from 
the polls or to vote “No” on the plebi- 
scite. Such a national poll indicates 
how far Germany has moved from 
true Democracy. 

As further evidence of its pacific 
intentions the German Government on 
Oct. 20 ordered the confiscation of 
Professor Ewald Banse’s book, Mili- 
tary Science. The book is decidedly 
militaristic and has been much quoted 
abroad as an indication of the belli- 
cose views of the present régime. Pro- 
fessor Banse’s premise is that war is 
inevitable and that therefore it is im- 
perative to know as much about war- 
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fare and be as efficient in its practice 
as possible. The mind of the nation 
from childhood onward, he holds, must 
be impregnated and familiarized with 
warlike ideas. In confiscating the 
pook, the political authorities in- 
sisted that Dr. Banse’s ideas did not 
correspond with those of the German 
Government and should be regarded 
merely as his private opinion. This 
disavowal followed close upon the 
heels of the official prohibition of two 
songs which have been popular with 
the Nazis and with German jingoes: 
“We Shall Fight and Conquer France” 
and “German People, To Arms!” 

That the Nazis really fear, or af- 
fect to fear, air raids upon Germany 
was indicated by a decree of the Fin- 
ance Minister of Oct. 19. By this de- 
cree all money expended by private 
individuals or firms for protection 
against air attacks can be included in 
deductions in income and corporation 
tax returns. 


A PEASANT ARISTOCRACY 


Much has been written and spoken 
during the last months in Germany 
about the value of the peasantry as 
the backbone of the nation’s economic 
strength and a safeguard for her ra- 
cial purity in the future. A new slogan, 
“Blood and the Soil,’ has taken the 
place of Bismarck’s “Blood and Iron.” 
To make the peasant conscious and 
appreciative of the high regard in 
which he is held by the present ré- 
gime, a great Thanksgiving Harvest 
Day was held on Oct. 1. 

Next day an important decree was 
issued to create a “peasant aristoc- 
racy.” It provided that peasant home- 
steads of not more than about 300 
acres are to pass undivided to the 
principal heir. This is to prevent the 
excessive division of holdings among 
too many children, which results in 
farms too small for the adequate 
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nourishment of a peasant family. The 
younger heirs are to be educated for 
business or the professions by the 
family funds, or if there is not enough 
for them and they cannot find sup- 
port for themselves they may return 
to the homestead as a refuge home 
and share in its work. But there will 
be no division of the land. 

The law also aims to take the peas- 
ants “out of the capitalistic system” 
and to protect them from the exploita- 
tion of money-lenders and the middle- 
men who have heretofore bought their 
crops. It provides that peasant owners 
cannot be dispossessed for debt, and 
that their entire property, including 
their crops, is exempt from seizure by 
private creditors. 

The law also provides that the new 
peasant aristocracy must be “Aryan.” 
They must prove that their families 
have been free of Jewish or Negro 
blood since Jan. 1, 1800. 


STATE-CONTROLLED PRESS 


A National Press Law of Oct. 6 
made sweeping regulations affecting 
journalism in Germany. Journalists, 
like lawyers and doctors, are to satis- 
fy severe State requirements before 
being allowed to practice their profes- 
sion. In the future no one may be a 
journalist unless he is of German na- 
tionality, of “Aryan” descent and not 
married to a “non-Aryan,” at least 22 
years old, professionally competent 
and technically trained. All journal- 
ists are to be gathered together into a 
new association, the head of which is 
appointed by Dr. Goebbels, 

The law describes in general the 
spirit in which journalists are to 
write. They must exclude from their 
papers anything that mixes selfish 
aims with aims of public policy in 
such a way as to mislead the public; 
anything calculated to weaken Ger- 
many at home or abroad, to weaken 
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the will to unity of the German peo- 
ple, the national defense or culture, or 
to hurt the religious feelings of oth- 
ers; and anything that unjustly in- 
jures the honor or welfare of another, 
does him harm in his occupation, or 
makes him ridiculous or contemptible. 


THE REICHSTAG FIRE TRIAL 


The German Supreme Court Senate 
which has been conducting the trial 
of Marinus van der Lubbe, Ernst Torg- 
ler and three Bulgarians for setting 
fire to the Reichstag Building moved 
in the middle of October from Leip- 
zig to Berlin. It wished to view the 
scene of the crime and to have re- 
enacted some of the episodes which 
have been alleged to have been seen 
by witnesses. This examination on 
the spot disposed of a good deal of 
contradictory and unreliable evidence. 
It was clear that the story that van 
der Lubbe was accompanied by an- 
other person in climbing into the 


Reichstag window and in carrying fire- 
brands through the building rested on 
an optical illusion or too vivid an 
imagination. All the evidence of the 
foreign jurists that quantities of in- 
flammable material were smuggled 


into the building, presumably by 
Nazis, and that some of it was still 
seen lying about as the fire was ex- 
tinguished, was discredited by the tes- 
timony of the Reichstag employes. 


They all vigorously denied the charge . 


made abroad that they were sent 
home early on the day of the fire. 

The famous underground tunnel 
leading from the Reichstag Building 
to the residence of its president, Cap- 
tain Goering, was solemnly inspected 
by the judges and newspaper corre- 
spondents. It was through this tun- 
nel that Nazis are alleged to have 
entered and retreated in their work 
of setting the fire, The weight of the 
testimony of the employes was that 
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this was impossible: footsteps would 
have been heard; the passage was 
kept locked, though some days earlier 
footsteps had been heard and paper 
seals pasted over the doors had been 
broken. The Nazis who have been 
charged with having set the fire pro- 
duced alibis showing good reason to 
believe that they were innocent. 

One important point on which there 
was conflicting evidence was whether 
van der Lubbe would have been able, 
alone and merely with a little kin- 
dling material, his own clothes and 
some linen found in the building, to 
have set so big a fire. Must he not 
have used benzine or some other high- 
ly inflammable liquid or some incen- 
diary chemical? Some experts gave 
their view that such must have been 
the case. One or two witnesses de- 
clared that they smelled benzine or 
some similar substance. But the ma- 
jority of the testimony was against 
the theory that the Dutchman was 
assisted by others and that incendiary 
material other than what he described 
was used. Supposing that he had ac- 
complices and some incendiary liquid, 
the question would still remain 
whether his guilty associates were the 
Communists on trial with him or 
whether they were Nazis, as was im- 
plied, though not proved, by the for- 
eign jurists. 


FOREIGNERS IN GERMANY 


Roland Velz, an American citizen 
who has resided for several years in 
Germany, was struck a couple blows 
in the face by a Nazi storm trooper 
in Duesseldorf on Oct. 8 because he 
did not salute the Nazi flag in a pass- 
ing parade. This increased to more 
than a score the number of cases of 
American citizens who have been mis- 
handled in Germany since the Nazis 
obtained power. 

Ambassador Dodd promptly lodged 
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a vigorous protest with the Foreign 
Office, received apologies and the 
promise that the assailant would be 
brought to justice. The promise was 
kept. The storm trooper who struck 
Mr. Velz was immediately arrested 
and sentenced to six months in prison, 
a fact which was published in the 
German papers. At the same time 
Hermann Goering, Prussian Minister 
of Interior, issued a vigorous circular 
to all the Provincial Governors and 
police officials warning them that 
foreigners must be treated in a 
friendly manner; that attacks like 
that on Mr. Velz injured Germany’s 
credit and caused serious foreign com- 
plications, and that “it is the duty of 
all authorities to give unmistakable 
instructions to their subordinates to 
afford all foreign citizens the neces- 
sary protection in every respect.” 
Late in October Noel Panter, a 
British newspaper correspondent, was 
arrested in Bavaria and charged with 
spying and treasonable activities. 
After the case had aroused great in- 
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terest in England, Mr. Panter was 
released for lack of evidence against 
him and expelled from Germany. 


NAZI ACTIVITIES IN AMERICA 


When the United German Societies 
of New York City planned to cele- 
brate German Day, on Oct. 29, pro- 
tests became general that the meet- 
ing would be used for Nazi propa- 
ganda, especially as one of the speak- 
ers at first proposed was Heinz 
Spanknoebel. The latter had been sus- 
pected of being a paid Nazi agent em- 
ployed to spread propaganda in the 
United States. After hearing much 
evidence on both sides Mayor O’Brien 
refused to allow the meeting to take 
place on the grounds that it might 
threaten public order. Subsequently, 
a warrant was issued for Herr Span- 
knoebel’s arrest on the charge of act- 
ing on behalf of a foreign govern- 
ment without giving due notice to the 
American State Department, but be- 
fore the warrant could be served Herr 
Spanknoebel had disappeared. 


Italy’s Eleventh Year of Fascism 


By WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 
Professor of European History, University of Pennsylvania 


LL Italy celebrated on Oct. 28 the 
A eleventh anniversary of its Fas- 
cist regime with enthusiasm and spon- 
taneity. Addresses, military parades 
and displays, athletic contests, the in- 
auguration of public works, monster 
demonstrations, concerts and fire- 
works continued through the entire 
day and well into the night. Premier 
Mussolini himself took an active part. 
After a vigorous address to 20,000 
war veterans drawn up before the 
Piazza Venezia in which he declared 


that it was his firm resolve to give 
“the Italian people the hard but glori- 
ous task of securing first place on the 
earth as well as in the sky,” he called 
on all “to make this certainty the 
unanimous will of the Italian people.” 
In a special message to the Fascisti, 
which was read as a part of the cele- 
bration of the day, the Black Shirts 
were urged to continue with increased 
zeal to advance the prestige of the 
party. 

Vast programs of public works, in- 
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volving the expenditure of many mil- 
lions, were officially inaugurated, 
while others recently completed were 
officially taken over by the authori- 
ties. Notable among the latter was the 
Cremona-Piacenza railroad, built at 
great cost and labor through the dif- 
ficult mountain region to link the low- 
er Po valley with the Ligurian coast. 
In Rome Mussolini opened the net- 
work of new streets in the Palatine 
district and inspected the archaeologi- 
cal section of the city. The great rec- 
lamation and drainage projects in 
Tortona, which have given employ- 
ment to thousands in the district, 
were featured among those to be con- 
tinued throughout the coming year. 
The Italian press has featured the 
prominent réle played by Mussolini 
in international affairs, calling atten- 
tion especially to the signing of the 
Four Power Pact, and the visit to 
Rome of an unusual number of emi- 


nent foreign statesmen like Prime 
Minister MacDonald, Norman H. Da- 


vis, Arthur Henderson, Herr von 
Papen and Chancellor Dollfuss. Added 
to this was the reunion of Habsburg 
imperialists in connection with the 
negotiations for the marriage of Otto, 
the young pretender to the Austrian 
throne, and the 18-year-old daughter, 
Maria, of Victor Emanuel III. 


By way of again stressing the im- 


portance of his population program, 
Mussolini in the Popolo d’Italia took 
the Fascist press to task for its bom- 
bastic boastings over the nation’s 
birthrate. The article pointed out that 
by comparison with the millions of 
Slavs and Teutons, Italy with its 42,- 
000,000 was far behind, and that its 
birthrate, like that of other countries 
of Western Europe, was declining. In 
1924 the number of births was 1,124,- 
470; in 1932 only 992,049, a decrease 
which was particularly conspicuous 
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among the upper classes. Manifestly 
Mussolini’s program for early mar. 
riages and large families makes its 
appeal chiefly to the workers. 

Earlier in the month the press had 
also been rebuked for extravagant 
talk in general, and Achille Starace, 
the secretary of the party, issued an 
order against the too constant use of 
phrases avowing loyalty and _ alle. 
giance to the oath. Pledges that are 
genuine, he said, need not be constant- 
ly renewed; Fascisti should be sparing 
of words but quick to act. 

Moderate economic gains seem to 
have been made in Italy during the 
month. Improvement in Eastern Med- 
iterranean commerce was especially 
gratifying to Mussolini. His efforts 
to bring Greece and Turkey together 
resulted in the recent pact, which has 
stimulated Italo-Greco-Turkish trade 
considerably. The growing interest in 
this direction was also noted during 
October by the increased attendance 
at the fourth Levant Fair held at 
Bari, Italy. 

Despite a slight decline in whole- 
sale prices and in living costs, the 
general price levels have been main- 
tained and unemployment figures are 
favorable. Security prices have shown 
a firm tone, auto stocks rising over 
25 per cent, while textiles, chemi- 
cals, real estate and engineering also 
showed fair advances. This was some- 
what offset, however, by a decided 
decline in oils, transport, bank, min- 
ing and metallurgical issues. The 
Treasury has reported an increase in 
saving-bank deposits, for the first 
eight months of 1933, of 2,000,000,000 
lire (about $105,200,000 at par) above 
those for the same period of the pre- 
ceding year. On the whole, the gov- 
ernment seems well satisfied, and 
speaks of the situation as one of “in- 
cipient recovery.” The trade balance 
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continues favorable. The most impor- 
tant development in that respect, 
however, was the announcement of 
plans for the guarantee of export 
credits to a maximum of about $10,- 
500,000 during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1934; the limit set to the 
amount of the guarantee to any par- 
ticular country is about $7,890,000. 
As is well known, this is only a con- 
tinuation of a policy in operation since 
1927, when arrangements for export 
credits were made in connection with 
the commercial treaties with Russia; 
it is generally assumed that most of 
the credits for the present fiscal year 
will again go to that country. 

Among other measures to stimulate 
Italian industry is a proposed decree 
requiring the translation into Italian 
of all talking motion pictures shown 
in Italy, along with a $2,000 tax on 
each. This will impose a heavy burden 
on American producers who have in 
the past supplied more than 60 per 
cent of the imported pictures. Another 
feature of the proposed plan is the 
requirement that all cinema owners 
during the next six months show one 
Italian picture for every three foreign 
pictures. 

Italy adheres stanchly to the gold 
standard, and there is much talk to 
the effect that the lira must be main- 
tained at its present price. There is a 
gold coverage of 53 per cent, and spec- 
ulation in the lira has been consider- 
ably reduced. On the other hand, the 
inflated dollar is causing much anxi- 
ety and some distress. Foreign tourist 
traffic has fallen off sharply and re- 
mittances from emigrants in the 
United States are declining material- 
ly. Meanwhile, preparations are being 
made to float a new bond issue, simi- 
lar to that issued for the great elec- 
trification program, in order to retire 
the nine-year Treasury bonds matur- 
ing next May. 
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SPANISH CORTES DISSOLVED 


President Zamora of Spain on Oct. 
7 handed a decree for the dissolution 
of the Constituent Cortes to Diego 
Martinez-Barrios with instructions to 
form a coalition Republican govern- 
ment. The action came after a dead- 
lock of five days, following the over- 
throw of Alejandro Lerroux, during 
which four others had tried in vain 
to form a Ministry. Martinez-Barrios 
is a lieutenant of Lerroux and is re- 
garded as an astute and powerful poli- 
tician. After assuming the Premier- 
ship, he promptly announced his 
Cabinet and set the date for the elec- 
tion of the new Cortes for Nov. 19. 
Seven members of the Lerroux Cabi- 
net held over in the new one, five 
retaining the same portfolios. The 
other appointments represented the 
Moderate Left viewpoint, and there- 
fore indicated a swing away from the 
Right wing, which was so predomi- 
nant in the previous Ministry. How 
far this reflects the influence of the 
Socialists, who themselves refused to 
enter the Ministry, it is hard to say. 

The dissolution of the Cortes, after 
two and a half years of hard labor, 
during which it gradually lost its 
popularity and its unity, again draws 
attention to its extraordinary achieve- 
ments. Besides drafting and promul- 
gating one of the most progressive 
constitutions of our time, it adjusted 
the difficult relation between the na- 
tional government and Catalonia, 
separated church and State, ordered 
the suppression of the church schools 
and the establishment of a national 
system of public education, inaugurat- 
ed radical land reforms looking to- 
ward the breaking up and confiscation 
of the great estates, and passed laws 
for the organization of both rural and 
urban labor. 

At the same time that it was break- 
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ing down the customs, institutions 
and traditions of the great mass of 
Spaniards, it managed well the for- 
eign affairs of the nation and, what 
was more difficult, maintained law 
and order and a reasonable respect 
for the authority of the government. 
Unhappily the alliance of the Left Re- 
publicans and the Socialists and the 
use of coercive measures, quite as 
arbitrary as those employed by the 
monarchy, led to much criticism and 
opposition. 

Temporarily, many of the laws 
passed to implement the republic were 
in abeyance as the nation experienced 
the throes of a high-pressure election 
campaign. A decided swing to the 
Right seemed probable, since not only 
did the Conservatives win in the elec- 
tions for the Tribunal of Constitution- 
al Guarantees but most of the Repub- 
lican press turned against the Azafia 
régime in recent months. Peasants are 
dissatisfied with the delays in land 
distribution, the workers are restless, 
and the women’s vote is hard to fore- 
cast. Since women were given the vote 
without asking for it, the men are now 
wondering what they will do with it. 
Of the three women in the Constitu- 
ent Cortes, one opposed the enfran- 
chisement of women on the ground 
that they would inevitably be reac- 
tionary and their vote would prove a 
boomerang to the republic. Possibly 
the remarkable changes which have 
occurred among Spanish women, espe- 
cially in the cities, in the two and a 
half years, may break down the docil- 
ity of the feminine electorate. A con- 
servative estimate places the number 
of women students at the universities 
at over 20,000. 

In Catalonia, the political caldron 
was also bubbling over in anticipation 


of municipal elections on Nov. 12. The 
Catalan official party, known as the 
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Esquerra, of which President Macia 
is chief, was threatened with serious 
difficulties early in October through 
the quarrels of the Labor syndicates 
and the open warfare between the ten- 
ant peasants and the landlords. For- 
tunately, President Macia partially 
solved the problem by a reorganiza- 
tion of his Cabinet. In the meantime, 
separatist tendencies keep cropping 
out. At a mass meeting of 290,000 
representatives of the youth organiza- 
tions in the Barcelona Stadium on 
Oct. 22, over which the President pre- 
sided, the flag of a free Catalonia was 
greeted with loud and prolonged 
applause, 

From Oct. 4 to 10, Spain acted as 
host to the Interparliamentary Union, 
which met in the historic rooms of the 
former Senate building. Julian Bes- 
teiro, Speaker of the Cortes, who is 
also President of the Congress, pre- 
sided. The topics for discussion re- 
volved mainly about disarmament, 
labor and parliamentary procedure, 
Following close upon the heels of the 
meeting of the Union came that of 
the Fifth International Conference for 
the Unification of Penal Law. 

The body of the novelist Ibanez was 
interred in his native city of Valencia 
on Oct. 28. It had been brought from 
Mentone, France, where he had first 
been buried because he desired not to 
be buried in Spain so long as the 
monarchy remained. The Fresident, 
other officials of the Republic and 
members from the foreign delegations, 
attended the ceremony. 

Reports that France had approached 
Spain for a military pact have not 
been confirmed. On the other hand, 
France has been exceedingly friendly 
to Spain since the Herriot mission. 
Another gesture occurred late in Oc- 
tober when Francesco Macia was dec- 
orated with the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. 





Czechoslovakia Bans the Nazis 


By YFREDERIC A. OGG 
Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA’S domestic affairs 

have been affected profoundly by 
recent developments in Germany. To 
understand why this has been so, it 
must be recalled that a German Na- 
tional Socialist party was founded 
among the Germans of Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia and Silesia as far back as the 
close of the nineteenth century, that 
after the World War this party 
split into Czechoslovak and Austrian 
groups, both of which entered into 
close relations with the German group 
formed by Hitler in Bavaria, and that, 
although the German group in later 
years completely outdistanced the 
others, it was from the leader of the 
Nazi movement in Czechoslovakia, 
Herr Jung, that Adolf Hitler acquired 
both his distaste for democratic gov- 
ernment and his program of anti- 
Semitism. 

The National Socialists, neverthe- 
less, were long but a minor force 
among the several German parties 
that have existed in Czechoslovakia 
since the creation of the republic. In 
1920, for example, they had only five 
seats in the National Assembly, as 
compared with sixty-five belonging 
to other German parties. Extraordi- 
narily active, however, they kept in 
close touch with the Hitler movement 
elsewhere, displayed the emblem of 
the swastika on their banners as early 
as 1923, and, in the years after 1924, 
organized uniformed Storm Troops 
among their supporters. Although 
developing on lines clearly contrary 
to the best interests of Czechoslo- 


vakia, the movement was tolerated 
by the Prague government, which 
hesitated to offend the Agrarians, 
Social Democrats and other German 
parties which not only were loyal 
to the existing régime but generally 
contributed members to the Cabinet. 
When, however, on initiative from 
across the German border, a Nazi 
gymnastic organization called Volks- 
sport sprang up in the North, armed 
itself with weapons smuggled from 
Germany, and, according to generally 
accepted opinion, turned to the task 
of ultimately accomplishing a violent 
separation of German-populated sec- 
tions from the republic and joining 
them to the Third Reich, the govern- 
ment caused the arrest of the leaders 
and eventually ordered the organiza- 
tion dissolved. 

Early in October the National So- 
cialist party came forward with the 
ingenious proposal that all German 
non-Socialist parties in Czechoslo- 
vakia should disband and then reunite 
in a single new party. There was no 
response except from the Nationalists 
(comparable with the Hugenberg 
party in Germany), who, in point of 
fact, had already largely gone over 
to the National Socialists. Already, on 
Sept. 26, Acting Premier Bechyne had 
publicly indicated that the govern- 
ment’s patience was exhausted and 
that it proposed forthwith to end the 
machinations not only of the Hunga- 
rian Irredentists, the Fascists and the 
Slovakian People’s party but of the 
German National Socialists as well. 
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After the Supreme Court, in a decision 
involving the Volkssport leaders, had 
declared that the National Socialist 
aim was the dismemberment of the 
country, the Cabinet prepared for ac- 
tion. On Oct. 5 a decree, favorably 
received not only by the Czech press 
but by the bulk of the German popu- 
lation, dissolved both the National 
Socialist and Nationalist parties, or- 
dered the seizure of its party funds 
and the arrest of the principal lead- 
ers. As a tactical move, the Nazi 
party forestalled the decree on the 
previous day by announcing its own 
dissolution. 

While walls and buildings in vari- 
ous cities were being surreptitiously 
plastered with swastikas and Nazi 
slogans, the Cabinet announced that 
when Parliament assembled on Oct. 17 
measures would be introduced which 
“would prove the government’s readi- 
ness to make full use of its authority.” 
One bill to be introduced was under- 
stood to confer full power to dissolve 
political parties, unseat their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, and confis- 
cate their property—all of which had, 
in fact, already been done in the case 
of the two offending parties men- 
tioned. “‘The government,” it was pro- 
claimed, ‘“‘is resolved to defend democ- 
racy to the utmost. Fears that this 
will mean forcible suppression of po- 
litical parties are unfounded. But the 
government must request of all politi- 
cal parties, including those in oppo- 
sition, an unconditional declaration of 
loyalty to the State in its full unity 
and integrity.” A nation-wide series 
of raids on the homes of National 
Socialists and Nationalists kept the 
police occupied for several days and 
resulted in many more arrests and the 
confiscation of much propagandist 
material, including countless portraits 
of Chancellor Hitler. [For further dis- 
cussion of this subject see Robert 


Machray’s article on page 302 of this 
magazine. ] 


POLISH-GERMAN TARIFF TRUCE 


Efforts to curb a tariff war between 
Poland and Germany, which has been 
an almost constant irritant between 
the two countries since 1919, attained 
a measurable degree of success in the 
middle of October, when conversations 
of officials and experts at both War- 
saw and Berlin culminated in a tem- 
porary understanding. A general Po- 
lish-German trade agreement drawn 
up in March, 1930, was ratified by the 
Polish Parliament, but rejected in 
Berlin, and thenceforth German goods, 
from having stood highest among 
Polish imports, fell, as a result of 
embargoes, almost to the vanishing 
point. The new agreement did not, of 
itself, go far, providing merely that 
during continued negotiations Ger- 
many should issue no special decrees 
against imports from Poland, and 
that Poland, on her part, should apply 
to German imports the reduced tariff 
which was being granted to nations 
with which she had commercial trea- 
ties. Even this, however, was regarded 
as pointing to a permanent settlement. 

Realizing that if Germany’s an- 
nounced intention to withdraw from 
the League of Nations were adhered 
to Poland would find herself situated 
between two great States not League 
members, the Polish press and people 
became acutely apprehensive about 
their country’s international position. 
At the same time, there was some sat- 
isfaction over the fact that German 
policies had been brought into the 
open, and, to that extent, the Euro- 
pean situation had been cleared up. 

Ratifications of the recent eight- 
power non-aggression convention were 
exchanged at Warsaw on Oct. 8. “Our 
alliance with Poland,” declared For- 
eign Minister Titulescy of Rumania 
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while in Warsaw for the ceremony, 
“can no longer be considered as a 
simple instrument for the assurance 
of national security, but as a source 
which should inspire future construc- 
tive policies with a view to the main- 
tenance of peace in Eastern Europe.” 


Industrially, Poland appears to be 
one of the most prosperous of present- 
day European countries. Official fig- 
ures show that, with a population of 
32,000,000, the republic has fewer than 
300,000 industrial unemployed. The 
principal source of this prosperity is 
heavy and continued orders for goods, 
including munitions, from Russia, 


most of the business being done, nat- 
urally, on a credit basis. 


BALKAN DIPLOMACY 


With storm clouds gathering in the 
direction of Germany and France, and 
with Italy and the Little Entente en- 
tering a new stage of competition 
for the upper hand in Central Europe, 
the three members of the latter com- 
bination have of late been courting 
Bulgarian favor, with the ill-concealed 
purpose of drawing the kingdom into 
the Little Entente. A visit of King 
Alexander and Queen Marie of Yugo- 
slavia to the Bulgarian capital on Oct. 
3 was interpreted as having political 
Significance, and a brief sojourn of 
Foreign Minister Titulescu of Ru- 
mania in the same city a week later 
was definitely known to be related to 
the project. Recognizing that consid- 
erable concessions would have to be 
offered to bring Bulgaria into the 
Little Entente, Rumania, according to 
a report from Belgrade, was prepared 
to cede a portion of southern Do- 
brudja, while Yugoslavia would part 
with the two frontier districts of Bos- 
sigrad and Zaridrad. More than this, 
however, seemed likely to be required. 
Though keenly desirous of better eco- 
nomic relations with her neighbors, 
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Bulgaria is even more concerned about 
the status of the Macedonian irreden- 
tists in South Serbia whom she claims 
as Bulgarians, and it seemed certain 
that she would turn a deaf ear to her 
wooers unless she could be given as- 
surance that the minority clauses of 
the peace treaties would be applied to 
them. A renewal of raids across the 
frontier into Yugoslavia near the 
Greek border early in October served 
to remind the negotiators of the con- 
tinued seriousness of this problem. 

Meanwhile the Rumanian press, as 
well as newspapers of neighboring 
countries, had attached great impor- 
tance to a round of visits by Foreign 
Minister Titulescu to Warsaw, Bel- 
grade, Sofia and Angora. The view 
was widely taken that his purpose was 
not only the addition of Bulgaria and 
perhaps eventually Poland to the Lit- 
tle Entente but the consolidation of 
anti-German sentiment in an effort to 
build an anti-German bloc reaching 
from the Vistula to the Dardanelles. 
At Sofia the Foreign Minister said 
that King Boris and King Carol would 
soon meet, and indicated further that 
a meeting of the two with King Alex- 
ander of Yugoslavia was not far dis- 
tant. 

While in Warsaw for the ceremony 
of ratifying the non-aggression pact, 
M. Titulescu used language in a press 
interview which was construed to 
mean that Rumania and Russia would 
soon resume direct diplomatic rela- 
tions. Upon closer examination it ap- 
peared that he had really gone no 
further than to express the hope that 
“frank and cordial relations” between 
the two countries would be revived. 

To the long list of recent visits and 
conversations of sovereigns and For- 
ign Ministers of Balkan and near-by 
countries was added, during the first 
week of October, a conference at 
Istanbul between King Alexander of 
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Yugoslavia and President Kemal of 
Turkey. Complete secrecy surrounded 
the event, but it was taken for grant- 
ed that the meeting was in line with 
other steps being taken in these days 
to bring about closer relations among 
the Balkan and Aegean States. 


HUNGARIAN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The general tone of Hungarian po- 
litical and press comment on Ger- 
many’s withdrawal from the Disarm- 
ament Conference and the League was 
one of complete sympathy, and no 
doubt was left that Hungarians gen- 
erally would have been glad to see 
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their own country take the same 
course, had it been considered safe to 
do so. A view commonly held was 
that Hungary in this matter, as in 
others, must be guided by Italy. 
Premier Goemboes and Foreign 
Minister de Kanya visited Turkey in 
mid-October in the interest of closer 
relations between the two countries, 
“Premier Goemboes,” declared a semi- 
official Budapest newspaper, “goes to 
Angora as leader of an oppressed and 
enslaved nation to grasp the hand of 
President Mustapha Kemal, the first 
statesman to break out of the tomb 
built by the peace treaties.” 





HAT the elections to the Norwegian 
Storting on Oct. 16 would result in 
some Socialist gains had been con- 
ceded even by the stanchest parti- 
sans of the Right. Conditions in Nor- 
way as well as the general political 
trend in Northern Europe indicated 
an unmistakable movement to the 
Left. From September, 1932, to July, 
1933, Parliamentary elections had 
been held in Sweden, Denmark and 
Finland and in each case the So- 


cial Democrats had substantially in- - 


creased their strength. But the tri- 
umph of the Norwegian Socialists 
exceeded them all. Not even the most 
optimistic had expected that they 
would lack only seven seats for an 
absolute majority in the Storting. 
The Labor party won 69 of the 150 
seats in the Storting; in 1930 they 
had 47. The Liberal Left, which is the 
party in power, lost 9 of its 33 seats. 
The Conservative representation was 
reduced from 43 to 30. The Agrarians 
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lost only 2 of their 25 representatives. 
The other 4 seats went to minor par- 
ties. The distribution of the popular 
vote, in approximate figures, shows 
that the Labor candidates received 
493,000 of the 1,241,000 ballots cast, 
an increase of 120,000 votes over 
1930. The Conservatives polled 248,000 
votes, a loss of more than 75,000. The 
Left lost 30,000 votes and were re- 
duced to 210,000. The Agrarian party 
held on to all but 17,000 of their 
190,000 voters. 

Immediately after these results be- 
came known, the executive committee 
of the Labor party resolved that Pre- 
mier Mowinckel should resign and 
make way for a Labor Cabinet. The 
Premier replied that he had no inten- 
tion of resigning before the new Stort- 
ing meets in January. If the Socialists 
are to be kept out of office, there will 
have to be some kind of working 
agreement among the three bourgeois 
parties—a possibility that is in direct 














ratio to the degree of radicalism which 
the Socialist legislative program will 
reveal. 

Up to now the Left Ministry has 
been able to scrape along on the sup- 
port which it alternately beguiled 
from the Conservatives and the So- 
cialists. Such compromising and the 
lack of direction inevitable for any 
Cabinet laboring under such condi- 
tions was probably the most impor- 
tant cause of the Labor victory. In 
1930 the bourgeois parties gained 
about 200,000 votes, but none won a 
majority in the Storting. They found 
it impossible to unite on an economic 
policy in the face of the worsening de- 
pression. The reaction of the electo- 
rate was inevitable. Even so, the 
Labor party lost no opportunity to 
make the certainty doubly sure. Ever 
since the Left and Right wings com- 
bined in 1927, the party has gained in 
power and efficiency. It was the only 
Marxist party in the field besides the 
Communists who, since 1927, have 
been unable to elect a single member 
of the Storting. 

The immediate demands for which 
the Socialists campaigned included an 
extensive program of public works as 
a first step looking toward the sys- 
tematic development of the country’s 
natural resources, the six-hour day, 3 
per cent maximum bank interest, re- 
duction of farm indebtedness to the 
pre-deflation level, restoration of the 
unions’ right to boycott employers, 
national disarmament and defense of 
democracy against fascism. 

The Norwegian Labor party is the 
enfant terrible of international radical- 
ism. It has never been a member of 
the Labor and Socialist International 
and has never accepted revisionism. 
In 1920 it joined the Communist Inter- 
national, but found the hand of Mos- 
cow too irksome and was free again by 
1923. Its theoretical position was best 
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exemplified by the Independent Labor 
Party before that group began making 
overtures tothe Kremlin. The solution 
of the problem which the Norwegian 
Socialists now face is one of their vital 
points of difference with the Social- 
Democratic parties of Europe. It in- 
volves the question of assuming re- 
sponsibility for a government which 
must depend for its existence on the 
toleration of Liberals. In 1928 the 
Norwegian Labor party was in office 
for fifteen days—as long as it took to 
put forward a program involving the 
drastic redistribution of wealth and 
have it voted down by the bourgeois 
parties. Should the Socialists follow a 
similar course if they are called upon 
to form a Cabinet in January, that is, 
invite defeat and leave the govern- 
ment in the hands of the discredited 
and rejected bourgeois parties for 
three years more, they will incur the 
wrath of thousands of electors who 
want them to assume leadership even if 
it involves compromise. The Socialists 
might be influenced by another fac- 
tor—the threat of fascism. During the 
past campaign Major Vidkun Quisling, 
Norway’s blond Hitler, emphasized the 
Fascist theme dealing with the futility 
of modern parliamentarism. Another 
deadlock in the Storting would pro- 
vide him with new arguments. 

The present parliamentary leader of 
the Labor party is Johan Nygaards- 
vold, an unskilled worker. He would, 
of course, become Premier. But the 
real leader of the party is, and would 
remain, Martin Tranmael, editor of 
Arbeiderbladet, the official organ. Be- 
fore the war Tranmael was active in 
the I. W. W. in the United States and 
his syndicalist tendencies are still 
noticeable. Most of Norway’s labor 
unions are organized along industrial 
lines, and the general strike is an im- 
portant element in Labor policy. 

With the possible exception of the 
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Quisling group, the dozen or more 
minor parties that competed in the 
election were of no particular impor- 
tance in themselves, though in some 
districts they did serve to confuse the 
issue. Those that obtained one seat 
each are the Liberal People’s party, 
an old group of Conservative dissi- 
dents who now seem to be turning 
Fascist, the Radical People’s party, 
the Christian People’s party and the 
Commonwealth party, all of local im- 
portance. The total vote of the four 
was about 55,000. The Communist 
party received about 22,000 votes, an 
increase of more than 2,000 over 1930 
and the only gain made outside of 
the Labor party. 

Major Quisling’s party, the National 
Union, found almost 28,000 support- 
ers. This exceeded the number re- 
ceived by any of the minor groups, 
but because of the peculiar require- 
ments of the Norwegian system of 
proportional representation, it did not 
mean a seat in the Storting. Major 
Quisling is a former Minister of De- 
fense. He. spent about fifteen years 
in Russia and was Fridtjof Nansen’s 
right-hand man in famine relief there. 
He insists that dictatorship is no part 
of his program, but his distinction be- 
tween absolute control and the degree 
of unhampered action he thinks neces- 
sary is not clear. Certainly, the Nor- 
wegian people believe that he stands 
for dictatorship. All the major parties, 
particularly the Socialists, attacked 
him vigorously on that basis. 

Democracy is still in fairly good 
repute in Scandinavia. Those who 
have opposed it in the past have made 
little progress. Were this not true, it 
would be easy to predict a future for 
Quisling. At the time of the election 
his party was only five months old. 
Intellectually, Quisling has extraordi- 
nary characteristics. He could easily 
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become a legendary figure. He ap- 
parently inspires devotion. His prop- 
aganda director states that he has 
received contributions from big bank- 
ers, industrialists and merchants, 
Many other details fit into the Fascist 
picture. 


SWEDEN’S LABOR CONFLICT 


Sweden’s public works program for 
the reduction of unemployment is be- 
ing seriously handicapped by a stub- 
born conflict between 10,000 painters, 
bricklayers and carpenters and the 
employers’ building association which 
began on April 1. Two attempts by 
the government to settle it have been 
futile. Along with the Riksdag’s ap- 
proval of the program in June went 
a proviso that the strike must be set- 
tled before building construction could 
begin. As a result, nearly 20,000,000 
kronor of official public works is be- 
ing held up and approximately 65,- 
000,000 kronor of private building 
expected as a result of a 10,000,000 
kronor government loan for that pur- 
pose has likewise been left untouched. 
[At par the krona is worth 26.799 
cents. ] 

Employers, at the expiration of the 
old contract, demanded a reduction in 
wages; thereupon the workers struck. 
A Social-Democratic government, of 
course, dislikes to suggest a wage re- 
duction to a section of its own sup- 
porters. A reduction, however, would 
result in very little hardship. Wages 
for the skilled hands in the buiding 
trades became abnormally high dur- 
ing the building boom when labor was 
scarce. In Stockholm and its vicinity 
the average wage for bricklayers and 
carpenters is twice and more the av- 
erage industrial wage. These workers 
know they must take some reduction, 
last all Winter. Nevertheless, and de- 
spite the previous failures, a special 
government commission is working 
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for a satisfactory solution of the con- 
troversy. 


ANGLO-FINNISH AGREEMENTS 

The Anglo-Finnish Trade Agree- 
ment, details of which were revealed 
early in October, will last for three 
years and will operate on the basis 
of the most-favored-nation principle. 
Finland will buy not less than 75 per 
cent of her annual coal imports from 
Great Britain and coal and coke will 
remain on the free list. In 1924 Fin- 
land imported 95 per cent of her coal 
from Great Britain; in 1931 the per- 
centage had dropped to 29. 

Finland also undertakes to reduce 
the duty on printed cloth from 18 to 
10.8 per cent and to reduce duties 
generally on all kinds of cotton piece 
goods, on wool piece goods and on 
wool and silk mixtures. At the time 
these concessions became known a 
large Finnish cotton mill was re- 
ported to have decided to lay off 500 
workers because of the decline in out- 
put expected as a result of foreign 
access to the home market. 

The terms of the agreement were 
greeted with mixed feelings in Finland. 
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It was felt that home industries would 
suffer from renewed foreign competi- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the opera- 
tion of the most-favored-nation clause 
opens the Finnish market to Great 
Britain’s competitors and jeopardizes 
British gains. 
REFORMS IN ESTONIA 


Drastic constitutional reforms in- 
volving the reduction of the member- 
ship of the State Assembly from 100 
to 50 and the election of a President 
vested with extensive powers were 
approved by the Estonian electorate 
in a national referendum on Oct. 16. 
The vote was approximately 416,000 
to 157,000. This comes after the re- 
jection in June of a proposal to elect 
a President with limited powers. [See 
August CURRENT History, page 628.] 


The Toenisson Cabinet resigned a 
day after the referendum and it is 
expected that the “Liberators,” who 
were the proponents of the approved 
changes, will be able to form a gov- 
ernment soon after new elections are 
held. The reforms must be instituted 
within 100 days. 


The Basis of Soviet Recognition 


By EpDGAR §S. FURNISS 
Dean of the Graduate School, Yale University 


NEW chapter is about to begin 
A in the story of American rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. On Oct. 
20 correspondence between President 
Roosevelt and President Kalinin was 
made public, assuring apparently that 
the United States was about to aban- 
don its policy of non-recognition 
toward the Soviet Union. Such an 
interpretation, however, was based 
upon a general appraisal of the exist- 


ing relationships of the two countries 
and of the forces which are shaping 
their foreign policy rather than upon 
any explicit statement contained in 
President Roosevelt’s note to the 
Soviet President. Careful reading of 
the note showed that it was framed 
so as to avoid committing the United 
States to any specific change of pol- 
icy. Though addressed to President 
Kalinin it makes no mention of the 
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Soviet Union as such, merely inviting 
Kalinin as an individual to designate 
representatives to explore with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt “personally all ques- 
tions outstanding between our coun- 
tries.” Elsewhere in the note these 
questions were described as of con- 
cern, not to the governments, but to 
the “125,000,000 people of the United 
States and the 160,000,000 people of 
Russia.” At no point was the recog- 
nition policy of this country men- 
tioned as one of the problems for 
which solution was sought, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was careful to include 
the warning that “participation in 
such a discussion would, of course, 
not commit either nation to any fu- 
ture course of action.” 


President Kalinin’s reply, however, 
brushed aside these verbal equivoca- 
tions and focused the issue squarely 
and solely upon the question of rec- 
ognition. He wrote: “I have always 
considered most abnormal] and regret- 
table a situation wherein, during the 
past sixteen years, two great repub- 
lics—the United States of America 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics—have lacked the usual meth- 
ods of communication, and have been 
deprived of the benefits which such 
communication could give,” adding, 
somewhat ironically, “I am glad to 
note that you also have reached the 
same conclusion.” The questions out- 
standing between the two countries 
which President Roosevelt described 
as “serious but not insoluble,” were 
attributed by President Kalinin to this 
one cause: “Difficulties, present or 
arising, between two countries can be 
solved only when direct relations exist 
between them; they have no chance 
for solution in the absence of such re- 
lations.” Taking ¢, still broader view 
of the American policy of non-recog- 
nition Kalinin conde:nned it as a men- 


ace to the general international situ- 
ation, “an element of disquiet com- 
plicating the process of consolidating 
world peace and encouraging forces 
tending to disturb that peace.” Maxim 
Litvinov, in accordance with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s invitation, was desig- 
nated to visit Washington as the rep- 
resentative of the Soviet Government. 


The Soviet Union’s estimate of the 
importance of the forthcoming confer- 
ence was shown not only by the alac- 
rity with which President Roosevelt’s 
invitation was accepted but by the 
selection of the Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs as delegate, notwith- 
standing the fact that Litvinov was 
at the moment about to set out on an 
important mission to Turkey. On Oct. 
28, while in Berlin on the way to 
America, he stated in a press inter- 
view that as far as he was concerned 
the whole question of recognition 
could be settled in half an hour. 


Probably the background of Amer- 
ica’s Russian policy and the obstacles 
which have for sixteen years prevent- 
ed our recognition of the Soviet Union 
are well known to all, but in view of 
the historical importance of the pres- 
ent rapprochement of the two coun- 
tries it is well to summarize these 
facts and to relate them to current 
conditions. The policy of the United 
States has not been, as many suppose, 
based officially upon a condemnation 
of the Russian revolution or a disap- 
proval of the economic and political 
institutions of the Soviet régime. In- 
stead, it has always been charged that 
the Soviet Government was neither 
able nor willing to fulfill international 
obligations and was not, therefore, 
an acceptable party to any agreement 
with the American Government. 

The policy of non-recognition was 
first officially announced in Acting 
Secretary of State Polk’s memoran- 














dum of March 12, 1918, addressed to 
the Japanese chargé d’affaires in 
Washington. The reasons for the pol- 
icy were formulated for the first time 
by Secretary Colby in a note to the 
Italian Ambassador in Washington on 
Aug. 10, 1920. They were reiterated 
by Secretary Hughes in March, 1923, 
when he declared: “The fundamental 
question in the recognition of a gov- 
ernment is whether it shows ability 
and a disposition to discharge inter- 
national obligations.” President Cool- 
idge in his message to Congress on 
Dec. 6, 1923, chose the same ground 
as the basis of our policy, refusing 
“to enter into relations with another 
régime which refuses to recognize the 
sanctity of international obligations.” 

Eventually the American indict- 
ment of the Soviet régime, originating 
in vague accusations of confiscation 
and repudiation, came to rest on 
three specific charges—the spoliation 
of our citizens in the revolution of 
1917; the repudiation of the Kerensky, 
as distinct from the Czarist, debt; and 
the subversive propaganda in the 
United States of the Third Interna- 
tional. These were clearly enunciated 
in President Coolidge’s message. Their 
statement prompted Commissar Chi- 
cherin to cable ten days later request- 
ing a conference to discuss and re- 
move these obstacles to recognition, 
at the same time binding the Soviet 
Government to a policy of non-inter- 
ference in our internal affairs and of- 
fering a satisfactory settlement of 
American claims on “the principle of 
reciprocity,” the reference being to 
Soviet counter-claims arising from the 
operations of our armies in North 
Russia and Siberia in 1918. Secretary 
Hughes replied that there could be no 
negotiation of any sort until the Soviet 
Government had first compensated 
American citizens for confiscated 
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properties, had acknowledged its obli- 
gation for the Kerensky debt, and had 
discontinued Communist propaganda 
in the United States. In 1928 Secretary 
Kellogg repeated that these conditions 
must be met before recognition would 
be possible, and as late as December, 
1930, Secretary Stimson announced 
that there had been no change either 
in the general tenor of our policy or 
in the requirements it placed on the 
Soviet régime. 

If these demands of our govern- 
ment were still to be obstacles to 
Soviet recognition, the general effect 
of recent trends had been to reduce, 
and in some cases to destroy, the sig- 
nificance of the conditions laid down 
in the past. This is particularly true in 
regard to Communist propaganda. The 
position formerly taken by Soviet 
spokesmen, namely, that this was the 
work of a separate organization—the 
Third International—for which the 
Soviet Union could not be held offi- 
cially responsible, was so palpably a 
subterfuge that it could be dismissed 
from serious consideration. 

Today, however, it is apparent to 
any impartial student of the question 
that Russia is sincerely attempting to 
keep the Third International within 
bounds, and that in this attempt she 
has compelled her own Communist 
party to abandon its advocacy of 
world revolution. The change has re- 
sulted from the needs of the Soviet 
Union itself, the need for peace and 
for normal economic relations with 
other countries which are essential to 
the success of Russia’s internal pro- 
gram. The situation was well stated 
by Leon Trotsky, a bitter enemy of 
the Stalin régime, in an article recent- 
ly published in this country. “What 
formerly composed the essence of 
Soviet policy,” he said, “has now be- 
come transformed into a harmless 
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ritual. It is time to understand that 
despite the phrases employed on holi- 
day occasions the Soviet Government 
and the Commintern [the Third In- 
ternational] now inhabit different 
planes. The present Soviet Govern- 
ment strives with might and main to 
ensure its internal security against 
risk connected not only with wars but 
with revolutions.” 

With regard, also, to the question 
of Soviet financial obligations to the 
United States, a marked change had 
come over the situation. The Soviet 
Government had certainly rot altered 
its official attitude toward American 
claims in respect either to the Keren- 
sky debt or the losses of our citizens. 
As shown by Chicherin’s note of Dec. 
16, 1923, there was no denial of the 
validity of our claim to the Kerensky 
debt, but instead a counter claim. On 
both sides the official position was 
what it had been throughout the past 
sixteen years, but recent events weak- 
ened the force of all such considera- 
tions as a factor in shaping our for- 
eign policy. One effect of the repudi- 
ation of debts by other European na- 
tions was to create in the United 
States a skeptical attitude toward 
“the sanctity of international obliga- 
tions” of a financial character, while 
the existing American policy of con- 
tinuing to recognize defaulting gov- 
ernments made it virtually impossible 
for us to defend our earlier position 
with regard to Russia. It seemed 
therefore to be in line with our pres- 
ent practice to make this whole ques- 
tion, after recognition, a matter for 
continued negotiation, a stage from 
which it is never likely to emerge. 

The private claims of American 
citizens present a somewhat different 
case. These the Communist leaders 
have never acknowledged, nor was it 
politically possible for them to do so 
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in view of the theory of revolution to 
which they are committed. Recently, 
however, the Stalin government sug- 
gested a formula which might provide 
a solution to the difficulty, at least 
in principle; namely, that while refus- 
ing to acknowledge the validity of the 
claim, the Soviet Union would grant 
such terms in new agreements with 
the American business interests that 
suffered loss in the revolution that 
the old claim might “be absorbed in 
the volume of new business.” It was 
commonly believed that some such ar- 
rangement had been put into effect in 
the existing contracts between the 
Soviet Government and the General 
Electric Company. The limitations of 
the formula were obvious, but it did 
provide an opportunity for the Amer- 
ican government to remove the whole 
problem from the sphere of diplomacy 
by accepting the assurance of good 
intent by the Soviet Union as a dis- 
charge of our requirement. Then the 
matter could be left for settlement by 
the interests concerned. 

These developments, of course, had 
the effect merely of facilitating a 
policy of recognition through the re- 
moval of obstacles which formerly 
stood in the way. The forces working 
positively in this direction had to be 
sought elsewhere, particularly in the 
economic condition of America. For 
the time being the foreign policy of 
the United States, like that of the 
government of Russia, is controlled 
by the necessities of a gigantic pro- 
gram of domestic reconstruction. Any 
obstacle to the success of this pro- 
gram must if possible be removed. 
One vital necessity is the revival of 
American export trade, and it became 
clear that the Russian market for our 
goods could not expand under existing 
diplomatic arrangements. This had 
not been always true. 
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From 1924 to 1930, despite the non- 
recognition policy, our exports to the 
Soviet Union rose from $42,000,000 to 
$114,000,000. In 1931 they fell to 
$104,000,000 and in 1932 to $12,500,- 
000. During 1933, except for one large 
transaction financed by the American 
Government, our exports to Russia 
remained on this insignificant level. 
Moreover, the loss of trade was due 
in large measure to causes which had 
a direct bearing on our recognition 
policy. It is true that the Soviet Union 
was obliged to reduce the total volume 
of her imports from all countries, but 
she still desired to buy foreign goods 
in large quantities and she had rea- 
son, especially in view of her strained 
relations with Germany, to prefer 
American goods. What happened to 
change our trade relations with Rus- 
sia was that country’s growing de- 
penidence on long-term credit and the 
impossibility of maintaining trade on 
such a basis in the absence of stable 
political relations. The protracted ne- 
g.otiations of the Amtorg and the 
WFC in the Summer of 1933 em- 
phasized the difficulties of trading 
under existing conditions. Private en- 
terprises and the banks which serve 
them were confronted by even greater 
difficulties when attempting to ar- 
range a long-term credit basis for 
their transactions. In the offing was 
Litvinov’s offer to the London Eco- 
nomic Conference to buy on Russian 
account up to $1,000,000,000 worth of 
foreign goods, provided satisfactory 
credit terms could be worked out. 
These considerations touching the 
economic needs of our own people un- 
doubtedly received recognition in 
Washington as offering the only real- 
istic and defensible basis of our Soviet 
policy. 

The other nations of the world were 
not long in deciding that the Roose- 
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velt-Litvinov conversations would re- 
sult in American recognition of Rus- 
sian and began adjusting their own 
policy to this conviction. In Great 
Britain the announcement of the im- 
pending conference at Washington 
stimulated a demand that the negotia- 
tions for a new Anglo-Russian trade 
agreement, which had languished since 
the British engineers’ trial in Moscow 
last Spring, be speeded up. Both 
France and Germany interpreted the 
change in our recognition policy as a 
factor promoting the Franco-Russian 
rapprochement. The Soviet Union had 
thus far, despite the bitterness of its 
attitude toward the Hitler régime, 
continued its trade relations with Ger- 
man industries because of its need of 
German credit. The Soviet Govern- 
ment expected to free itself of this re- 
lationship when the way should be 
prepared for a transfer of its trade to 
the United States. The action of the 
German Ministry on Oct. 30, cancel- 
ing the expulsion order against Soviet 
press representatives and announcing 
that the foreign policy of the Reich 
thereafter would cease to reflect re- 
pugnance for Communist institutions, 
indicated the increased influence of 
Russia. In the Far East, where Russo- 
Japanese relations were growing 
steadily more embittered, the impor- 
tance of Litvinov’s visit to Washing- 
ton was recognized. Japanese Foreign 
Minister Hirota, in commenting on the 
Roosevelt-Kalinin correspondence, ac- 
knowledged that it had strengthened 
the Union’s standing in world affairs. 
The Soviet leaders themselves argued 
that American recognition of the 
Soviet Union would stiffen instead of 
mollifying the Japanese policy in 
Manchuria since it would strengthen 
the military faction rather than the 
civil authorities in the struggle now 
going on in Japan for control of that 
nation’s foreign policy. 


Arab Riots in Palestine 


By ROBERT L. BAKER 


HE most sanguinary disorders that 
Palestine has witnessed since 1929 
occurred during the last week of Oc- 
tober, when Palestinian Arabs took 
part in a series of violent demonstra- 
tions at Jaffa, Haifa, Jerusalem and 
other places. 

Since the beginning of the persecu- 
tion of Jews in Nazi Germany the 
British Government has been under 
great pressure to open the doors of 
Palestine to the Jewish refugees. Zion- 
ists, from the World Organization 
down to influential individuals, have 
urged, entreated and demanded that 
the restrictions on Jewish immigra- 
tion be greatly moderated. Sharp at- 
tacks have been launched against the 
policy heretofore followed of setting 
quotas based on the estimated ‘“‘ca- 
pacity of Palestine to absorb settlers.” 
The Zionists contend that the quotas 
have been kept down in spite of the 
country’s phenomenal prosperity and 
the requirement of new development 
projects for labor. Though the new 
quotas, both for immigrants possess- 
ing capital and for laborers, have been 
raised considerably, they are far be- 
low Zionist estimates of Palestine’s ca- 
pacity to accommodate colonists. The 
Jewish Agency, for example, demand- 
ed a quota of 25,000 Jewish laborers 
for the next six months; the Palestine 
Government granted only 5,500. 

The Palestine Arab Executive, 
speaking for the 750,000 Arabs in the 
mandate, has never ceased to protest 
against all Jewish immigration what- 
soever and against the purchase of 
land by Jews. Its influence over the 
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Arab population normally does not ap- 
pear to be great, but when excitement 
is running high it takes advantage of 
the opportunity to encourage gather- 
ings and processions that are seldom 
dispersed by the police without blood- 
shed. And since the Arab Executive is 
usually stampeded into making its de- 
cisions by the more fanatical members, 
its influence is never toward modera- 
tion or conciliation, but always in the 
direction of defiance and provocation 
of the authorities. 

Recently, a number of factors have 
combined to arouse a sense of com- 
munity among the Arabs that is 
usually absent. First, both the pub- 
lication of the French reports and the 
conclusions of the Mills census took 
a pessimistic view of Palestine’s ca- 
pacity to absorb any considerable 
number of Jewish immigrants. Sec- 
ond, Arab feeling was aroused to a 
high pitch in mid-September when the 
body of King Feisal of Iraq was land- 
ed at Haifa en route to Baghdad for 
burial. A hundred thousand Arabs 
from all parts cf Palestine and even 
from Syria and Transjordania assem- 
bled at that port to lament the pass- 
ing of one of their idols. Third, the 
publicity given to Jewish demands for 
higher quotas for refugee immigrants 
and the actual presence in the cities 
of thousands of obvious newcomers 
made the Arabs fear that Palestine 
would soon be swamped with wealthy 
Jews who would buy up all the land in 
the country. 

But a significant change has come 
over the Arabs. In 1929 their ani- 








mosity was aimed at the Jewish set- 
tlers; now it is directed against the 
Palestine Government and the Brit- 
ish. The processions and demonstra- 
tions in October were, therefore, pro- 
tests against British immigration and 
land policy. The fundamental reasons 
for the prevailing Arab unrest are 
economic rather than religious. Zion- 
ist leaders maintain that the influx 
of Jewish capital since 1920, esti- 
mated at $250,000,000, is responsible 
for Palestine’s prosperity, that the 
Jews have paid high prices for the 
lands they have bought, and that the 
Arabs as well as the Jews benefit 
from the rapid economic development 
of the country. Arab leaders, on the 
other hand, argue that Jewish wealth 
is driving the Arabs from the land, 
that Jewish capital for development 
has not helped the Arabs greatly be- 
cause Jewish labor has been used 
exclusively wherever possible, and 
finally, that the British policy initi- 
ated by the Balfour declaration is to 
blame for turning Palestine over to 
the Jews. 

The actual disturbances in October 
arose out of the prohibition by the 
authorities of processions of all kinds 
by the Arabs. Nevertheless, one 
formed at Jerusalem on Oct. 13 and 
the police had some difficulty in dis- 
persing it. At Jaffa and Nablus simi- 
lar demonstrations of protest were 
prevented. The Arab Executive then 
defied the government by announcing 
a mass protest against Jewish immi- 
gration and a general strike at Jaffa 
on Oct. 27. Efforts to prevent the 
demonstration failed, and in the af- 
fray which resulted more than twenty 
persons were killed and about 130 
were wounded. On the following days 
ferment among the Arabs spread and 
clashes between Arab crowds and the 
police and military occurred at Haifa, 
Nablus, Safed (the scene of the worst 
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massacre in 1929), Nazareth and Je- 
rusalem. In all cases where the police 
or military fired into crowds, they 
did so only after they had been fired 
on. Jews were attacked only at Haifa, 
where a bus carrying Jewish workers 
was stoned by Arabs. The general 
strike, which had been planned in the 
Spring by the Arab Executive, virtu- 
ally paralyzed business throughout 
Palestine except in towns that are 
predominantly Jewish. 

The British authorities immediate- 
ly enrolled and armed special consta- 
bles, and two squadrons of planes from 
the Royal Air Force in Egypt flew 
over the principal cities as a warning 
gesture. Several prominent members 
of the Arab Executive were placed 
under arrest without bail. A strict cen- 
sorship was decreed and Arab news- 
papers ceased publication in protest. 
Curfew regulations were put into 
effect in many towns. Finally, on 
Oct. 30, General Sir Arthur Grenfell 
Wauchope, the High Commissioner, in- 
voked the “Palestine (Defense) Order 
in Council 1931,” a step which gave 
him full power to deal with the emer- 
gency. 

Though the strike was generally 
observed by Arab shops and workers, 
the government had the situation so 
well in hand that the anniversary of 
the Balfour declaration, on Nov. 2, 
passed without serious incident. 

British policy in the mandate was 
restated by Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, 
Colonial Secretary, in a speech broad- 
cast from London in connection with 
the opening of the new port works at 
Haifa on Oct. 31. “The mandate,” he 
declared, “carries with it a clear duty 
to the Arabs and to the Jews. That duty 
will be discharged fully and fairly 
without fear or favor. There is under 
the mandate an obligation to facili- 
tate the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jewish people. 
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But at the same time there is an 
equally definite obligation to safe- 
guard the rights of all the inhabitants. 
Both obligations will be most care- 
fully observed.” He concluded by as- 
serting that the duty of preserving 
law and order would be “thoroughly 
discharged.” Such an announcement 
was, of course, to be expected, but it 
satisfies neither Jew nor Arab. What 
concerns both is the manner in which 
this neutral policy is applied to such 
specific problems as the Jewish im- 
migration quota and land sales. 


TURKEY’S TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


The tenth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Turkish Republic was cele- 
brated by the Turkish nation on Oct. 
29 with a display of military strength 
and carefully planned festivities that 
would have done credit to one of the 
powers of Western Europe. 

As the Turks were unused to organ- 
ized celebrations it was necessary to 
make arrangements long in advance 
and to coach the people carefully to 
insure their attendance at the cere- 
monies and participation in recit- 
ing slogans and singing the special 
anthem. The People’s Houses (the 
social clubs of the People’s party) su- 
pervised the rehearsing of speeches, 
plays and songs in their localities. 
During the ten days preceding and 
following the anniversary railway 
fares were greatly reduced to enable 
the poorer citizens to visit Ankara, 
the capital. And every village in Tur- 
key sent a man, a woman and a child 
to its provincial capital for three days 
as guests of the government. 

A minute of silence was observed at 
8 P. M., the exact hour when the re- 
public was proclaimed on Oct. 29, 
1923. When that minute expired 101- 
gun salutes boomed forth in every 
town in Turkey. The 400 planes of 
the Turkish Army carried out manoeu- 
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vres over Ankara and other cities and 
dropped 50,000,000 manifestoes. 

At Ankara Mustapha Kemal spoke 
to a crowd of more than 100,000 at the 
race track. “Our greatest accomplish- 
ment,” he said, “is the Turkish Re- 
public, which the heroism and high 
culture of the Turkish people created, 
thanks to the nation’s will and the 
valorous army, but our task is unfin- 
ished. What we have done is insuffi- 
cient. We will raise our fatherland to 
the ranks of the most prosperous and 
most civilized nations of the world 
with the speed of this age in which 
we live.” 

Several foreign delegations were 
present at Ankara for the celebra- 
tions, the most important being that 
from Soviet Russia. It numbered 
twenty-one persons and was headed 
by Klementi Voroshilov, Commissar 
for War and Navy, and the first mem- 
ber of the Political Bureau to leave 
Russia since the revolution. Maxim 
Litvinov, Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs, would also have gone to Ankara 
but for his selection to go to Wash- 
ington to discuss the question of 
American recognition. His place was 
taken by Leo M. Karakhan, Vice Com- 
missar for Near Eastern Affairs. 

The Turkish Foreign Office has 
been extremely busy during the past 
months in an effort to conclude new 
treaties and renew old ones with all 
Turkey’s neighbors before the date of 
the anniversary. During September 
and October treaties pledging friend- 
ship, non-aggression, neutrality and 
arbitration were signed or arranged 
with Greece, Rumania, Hungary and 
Yugoslavia. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
EGYPT 


Egypt is not usually thought of as 
a country bent on becoming self-suf- 
ficing. Cotton, in the production of 












which she ranks third in the world, 
has normally provided an income suf- 
ficient to purchase such manufactures 
abroad as were required. In recent 
years, however, cotton prices have 
been so low that the staple has been 
grown virtually at a loss, and even 
cheap Japanese and Italian cotton 
manufactures have seemed dear. It 
now seems probable that within a 
short time Egypt will be manufactur- 
ing her own cotton goods. The Egyp- 
tian Misr Company, a wealthy corpo- 
ration of Cairo and Alexandria with 
vast interests in cotton growing, gin- 
ning, exporting, transportation and 
banking, has taken advantage of the 
depressed condition of the cotton mills 
in England to buy the equipment of a 
number of Lancashire concerns. One 
of the largest textile mills in the world 
will be built in Cairo to house this 
equipment and the plant is expected 
to begin production within a year. 
The new Egyptian Cabinet, appoint- 
ed on Sept. 26, has found a certain 
amount of party support in the deci- 
sion of the Shaabists to cooperate 
with the government so long as it fol- 
lows the general policy of the party. 
But, since the Shaab is dominated by 
former Premier Sidkey Pasha, it will 
be necessary for the government to 
please that strong-minded leader. A 
struggle between Sidkey and Yehia 
Pasha, the present Premier, is freely 
predicted, and it is believed that there 
can be but one outcome—a further in- 
crease in the influence of King Fuad. 


THE ASSYRIAN QUESTION 


Two months ago it was thought 
that Iraq’s treatment of her Assyrian 
minority would be one of the principal 
concerns of the Fourteenth Assembly 
of the League of Nations. This ques- 
tion was brought to the attention of 
the world by a revolt in August and 
& massacre of Assyrian villagers 
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shortly after. Widespread sympathy 
was expressed for the ancient Chris- 
tian sect and it appeared likely that 
Iraq would be taken to task for the 
excesses of its troops. But the League 
Council at once recognized that the 
difficult problem required thorough 
investigation, and a committee was 
appointed to consider the evidence 
submitted by both sides. 

At the final meeting of the Council 
on Oct. 14, Nuri Pasha, the Iraqi Min- 
ister of War and official delegate, 
declared that the formidable armed 
force that revolted in August received 
only its just deserts. He asserted that 
a home ought to be found for the 
Assyrians who did not wish to be loyal 
citizens of Iraq, and that the Iraqi 
Government would cooperate with the 
League in finding such a solution, but 
added that Iraq did not intend to pro- 
vide any land for the carrying out of 
the project. 

Senor de Madariaga, the rappor- 
teur of the committee which studied 
the question, proposed the appoint- 
ment of a new committee to investi- 
gate the possibility of settling the sect 
elsewhere, and that the Iraqi Govern- 
ment should meanwhile keep the com- 
mittee informed of its measures to 
protect the Assyrians. Joseph Paul- 
Boncour, the French Foreign Minister, 
stated that a number of the Assyrians 
had already been allowed to settle in 
Syria and that others might be ac- 
commodated, though the capacity of 
Syria to absorb immigrants was lim- 
ited. The Council then concluded by 
naming Sefior de Madariaga himself 
on the new committee along with rep- 
resentatives of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Denmark and Mexico. In so far 
as the League Council dealt with the 

alleged outrages, it appeared to be 
more concerned with finding a con- 
structive solution than with attaching 
blame to Iraq. 
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_— the late Autumn the ten- 
sion between Japan and the So- 
viet Union increased and once again 
talk of war in the Far East was to be 
heard. Several new developments 
served to make the Russian attitude 
less complacent than it had been for 
some time, while alleged Japanese ac- 
tivities did nothing toward quieting 
the ruffled feelings of the Soviets. 

The Chinese Eastern Railway con- 
tinued to be a source of bad blood be- 
tween Japan and the Soviet Union. 
Late in September the Soviet Gov- 
ernment apparently obtained posses- 
sion of the text of documents which 
it said were reports to the Japanese 
Foreign Office from General Takeshi 
Hishikari, who now holds the triple 
posts of Commander-in-Chief of the 
Kwangtung army, Governor of Kwan- 
tung territory and Japanese Am- 
bassador to Manchukuo. These docu- 
ments, if genuine, disclose a detailed 
plan by which the Japanese officials 
in Manchuria, working in close co- 
operation with Manchukuo officials, 
would “resort to active measures of 
pressure” to speed the negotiations 
for the sale of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway to Manchukuo. These nego- 
tiations have been deadlocked for 
many weeks, the Soviets holding out 
for at least 200,000,000 yen [about 
$100,000,000 at par] while the Japa- 
nese have offered not over one-fourth 
of that sum. 

The alleged plot included the fol- 
lowing proposals: (1) The Manchurian 
assistant manager of the Chinese 
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Eastern must give his sanction to any 
order of the Russian manager before 
it can be valid. (2) The Japanese po- 
lice and prison authorities must carry 
out “raids and thorough investiga- 
tions” of Communist organizations. 
(3) “By way of preparatory measures, 
in view of the possible seizure of the 
railroad, employes of the railroad, the 
military police and others are being 
mobilized, and approximate distribu- 
tion of forces is being made.” (4) Col- 
lection of material concerning unlaw- 
ful acts of Soviet employes of the 
railroad. (5) “Unexpected searches” 
are to be made in the commercial 
school in Harbin and in the railway 
clubs along the railroad. (6) A check- 
up on the payment of taxes and gen- 
eral activity of the Far Eastern Bank. 
(7) A plan “to compel private cred: 
itors of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way to demand payment of debts and 
later to sequester property of the rail- 
road.” (8) Release of White Russians 
now under arrest. (9) The method to 
be followed in the execution of these 
measures involved speed, “strict se- 
crecy,” and the appearance that they 
were being done independently of the 
Tokyo negotiations. 

Another document disclosed a plan 
to arrest seven Soviet railway offi- 
cials, including the chiefs of the se- 
cret service, the locomotive depot in 
Harbin, the rolling stock supply and 
the financial department. 

Supplied with these documents, and 
another not yet published, which the 
Soviet Government evidently believed 
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to be authentic, encouraged by the 
harvests at home, heartened also, per- 
haps, by intimations of approaching 
American recognition, the Soviet 
Government on Sept. 22 protested to 
Japan against the “gross violation of 
treaty rights” in Manchuria. It de- 
clared that Japan was “instigating” 
seizure of the railway and warned 
Tokyo that the Japanese, not the 
Manchukuo, Government would be 
held directly responsible for the ex- 
isting disorders along the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. Three days later, as 
though to prove that the documents 
were authentic, the Japanese authori- 
ties arrested five Soviet railway offi- 
cials for “breach of trust.” 

On Sept. 28, Constantine Yureniev, 
Soviet Ambassador in Tokyo, showed 
the texts of the alleged documents to 
the Foreign Office. Their authenticity 
was at once denied, but within a week 
Japanese papers were filled with ru- 
mors of Soviet preparations for war. 
Much was made of the fact that the 
Soviet authorities had made a new 
rule requiring foreign ships entering 
Vladivostok harbor to engage Soviet 
pilots. Li Shao-kun, president of the 
Chinese Eastern, issued a statement 
on Oct. 7 that if Manager Rudy per- 
sisted in refusing to acknowledge 
Manchukuo authority, and insisted 
upon restoring Russian officials dis- 
charged by Manchukuo, he might find 
it necessary to withdraw the railway 
guards and let the bandits have their 
way. 

The Soviet Government published 
the document on Oct. 8. Pravda gave 
it a two-column head on thefront page, 
but Jzvestia devoted more than half 
the front page to the alleged dis- 
closure. Moscow was palpably stirred. 
Tokyo denounced the publication as 
an “inexcusable breach of good faith” 
and “malicious fabrication.” The War 
Office spokesman declared: “We must 
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demand amends, a retraction and 
guarantees of future good faith.” 
Shanghai reported an exodus of 
White Russians to Manchuria, while 
the notorious General Semenov as- 
serted that 200,000 White Russians 
were ready to fight the Soviet Union 
provided that Japan furnished the 
arms and supplies. For a day it looked 
as though Japan and Russia were 
preparing to reopen the struggle for 
the stake that Russia lost in 1905. 

Quickly, however, it became evident 
that, in spite of much Japanese blus- 
ter, the Japanese Government did not 
at this time desire war with Russia. 
Hugh Byas, Tokyo correspondent of 
The New York Times, reported on 
Oct. 12 that the Japanese were ready 
to increase their offer for the rail- 
road to at least $18,000,000, and pos- 
sibly even more. Foreign Minister 
Hirota went to some lengths to ex- 
plain that his remark, “a cowardly 
dog is a great barker,” involved, in 
the Japanese language, no disrespect 
for the Soviet Government. General 
Araki, on Oct. 14, hastened to assure 
the world that “Japanese military 
power will never be used except 
morally.” But he coupled this assur- 
ance with the statement: “It is nat- 
ural to imagine that Russia is Japan’s 
potential land enemy and that the 
United States is the Japanese Navy’s 
potential enemy on the sea.” 

While Minister Hirota professed 
great pleasure that the United States 
was to re-establish friendly relations 
with Russia, the significance of 
American recognition at the present 
moment was not overiooked in Tokyo. 
“Fear that the United States and the 
Soviet Union will start operations in 
the Far East is baseless,” explained 
the Nichi Nichi. ‘The United States 
cannot do anything in this part of 
the world, even if it has Soviet sup- 
port.” The newspaper, however, ad- 
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mitted that a Russo-American under- 
standing would be likely to raise the 
hopes of China. 

General Araki, Japanese Minister 
of War, who has a habit of throwing 
out in casual interviews suggestions 
for the conduct of Japanese foreign 
relations, proposed on Oct. 30 that 
Japan summon a nine-power peace 
conference to meet in Tokyo before 
1935, when the existing Washington 
treaties of 1922 expire. General Araki 
admitted that, while he had discussed 
the matter with several members of 
the Cabinet, he had not consulted oth- 
ers. He believes that both the Kellogg 
and the Nine-Power Pacts Lave proved 
defective and require revision. Unless 
some agreement could be reached, the 
General predicted that either Japan 
must go forward with her military 
preparations, or “the people of Asia, 
led by China, will become permanent 
servants of the white races.” 

One significant feature of General 
Araki’s proposal is that while nine 
powers would be invited to the confer- 
ence it would not be the nine powers 
that signed the famous Washington 
treaty. India would replace Portugal 
and Manchukuo would replace Italy. 
To that extent Great Britain would be 
at a certain disadvantage as compared 
with her position at the Washington 
conference. The presence of Manchu- 
kuo at the table would, of course, give 
the puppet State the international re- 
cognition which has so far been with- 
held, to the great annoyance of Japan. 

General Araki’s proposal was re- 
ceived coldly, particularly by the 
United States and Great Britain, 
though it was suggested in Washing- 
ton that the project indicated that 
the moderates in Japan were regain- 
ing a little influence. A similar inter- 
pretation was placed upon the recall 
of Ambassador Debuchi for confer- 
ence with the Foreign Office. How- 
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ever, the character of the man who 
may replace him will indicate more 
clearly than does Debuchi’s recall 
whether a more moderate policy is to 
be expected in Tokyo. 

Notwithstanding repeated good-will 
overtures from Japan, American pol- 
icy in the Far East has remained un- 
declared through the first eight 
months of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. Count Ishii has renewed his sug- 
gestion for a non-aggression treaty, 
but Washington has made no further 
comment. The negative signs of posi- 
tive policy are not very encouraging 
for Japan in view of the wheat and 
cotton loans to China, the new Ameri- 
can naval program and the recognition 
of the Soviet Union. 

It is not unprofitable, for the mo- 
ment, to speculate on the most likely 
political alignment if Japan were to 
persist now in provoking a quarrel 
with the Soviet Union. Japan would 
probably have sympathy and some fin- 
ancial support from France. China 
would be with Russia. The other pow- 
ers would have strange bed-fellows— 
Great Britain against Japan, and 
therefore against France and for Rus- 
sia; the United States for Russia; Ger- 
many equally uncomfortable in either 
bed; and Italy stealthily trying to 
steal the covers from both. Such spec- 
ulation is profitable both to show how 
unlikely it would be that the powers 
would actively participate in such a 
dispute in the Far East and, further, 
how unlikely it is that Japan will ac- 
tually provoke it. Russia could, doubt- 
less, be easily driven west of Lake 
Baikal, but the only powers to benefit 
by such a contest would be Japan’s 
great trading rivals, Great Britain 
and the United States. The Japanese 
military have done some strange 
things in the last few years, but noth- 
ing yet equal to the blunder of bring- 
ing on a war with the Soviet Union. 
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JAPAN’S WAR BOOM 


Among the few courageous souls in 
Japan who, in recent years, have had 
the audacity to stand up before the 
military party and exhibit the elemen- 
tary economic facts is Baron Seino- 
suke Goh, president of the Tokyo 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 
In special correspondence to The New 
York Times he called attention to 
some of the underlying facts of Ja- 
pan’s financial position. Company 
profits (298 firms) on paid-up capital 
in 1931 amounted to 5.7 per cent. In 
1932 the profit had increased by 1.3 
per cent. Bank deposits likewise 
showed an increase. The value of ex- 
port trade in the first half of 1933 
rose over the similar period of 1931 
in the proportion of from 572 to 856. 
The number of unemployed has de- 
creased. The monthly index of com- 
modity prices has risen from 111.4 to 
133.3. In short, Japan is enjoying a 
boom. 

Baron Goh, however, pointed out 
that it is a war boom. Taxes cannot be 
increased to meet the extraordinary 
expenditures for both war and for re- 
lief. The alternative is more borrow- 
ing. But, added Baron Goh, the con- 
tinued flotation of government loans, 
unless the government at the same 
time balances its budget, will cause a 
heavy fall in the value of the bonds, 
and the exchange rate for a country 
with an unbalanced budget will go 
still lower. “If the Japanese Govern- 
ment should put an end to its extraor- 
dinary expenditure, the reaction even 
now would be terrible.” Thus Japan is 
caught on the merry-go-round of fin- 
ance. To keep going the government 
has had to spend when it had no 
money to spend, but to retrench is to 
invite financial collapse. Other coun- 
tries are in the same plight, but with 
the difference that they have greater 
resources and are, in many cases, less 
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dependent upon foreign trade. If the 
plans of the Japanese Army and Navy 
are accepted, the probable deficit for 
1934-35 will be about 1,000,000,000 
yen [at par about $500,000,000]. 

With evident glee the Japanese cot- 
ton industry reported, early in Octo- 
ber, that in the first eight months of 
the current year Japan surpassed Great 
Britain in the total number of square 
yards of cloth exported. Only so re- 
cently as 1929 Great Britain exported 
3,866,000,000 yards as compared with 
Japan’s 1,418,000,000. 

Japan is now suffering from a 
bumper rice crop. The estimated yield 
is still 37,000,000 bushels under the 
usual consumption, but the govern- 
ment has a carry-over of 50,000,000 
bushels and Japanese colonies have 
been encouraged to produce another 
80,000,000. 

In spite of the depreciation of the 
American dollar, and notwithstanding 
the retreating shadows of the anti- 
Japanese boycott, Japan appears to be 
regaining her commercial supremacy 
in North China. It is estimated that 
the boycott is not now more than 5 
to 10 per cent effective. American 
trade is now below 15 per cent of the 
total at Tientsin as compared with 
24.2 per cent in 1929, while Japanese 
trade accounts for more than 40 per 
cent of the total. Unsuccessful foreign 
competitors complain of Japanese 
dumping, to which the Japanese reply, 
as they have in India, that theirs is 
the advantage of lower production 
costs as well as of accessibility to the 
North China market. 


CHINESE FINANCE MINISTER’S 
RESIGNATION 

In China, Japan may derive some 

slight encouragement from the resig- 

nation of Dr. T. V. Soong, who has 

been Finance Minister, except for a 

brief interval, since 1927. Dr. Soong, 
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in addition to having the confidence of 
bankers and business elements in 
China, has been conspicuous for his 
opposition to the militarism of Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek, and to a concili- 
atory policy toward Japan. On his re- 
cent trip abroad Dr. Soong was able 
to arrange for a $50,000,000 American 
loan and seemed wherever he went to 
enjoy the respect of Foreign Offices. 
The Japanese Ambassador in Peiping 
on several occasions warned the Nan- 
king Government that Dr. Soong’s 
activities were not well received in 
Tokyo. Japan has also opposed the 
extension of the League of Nations 
program for cooperation in the reha- 
bilitation of China. Ludwig Rajchman 
recently arrived in China to coordi- 
nate the League’s activities. At the 
same time Yotaro Sugimura, formerly 
Japanese delegate to Geneva, con- 
ferred with Chinese Government offi- 
cials regarding both the American 
wheat and cotton loan and also, so it 
was reported, to thwart the activities 
of Mr. Rajchman. Nor are the Japa- 
nese likely to welcome Sir Arthur 
Salter, whom Dr. Soong is also re- 
ported to have invited to China. 

The resignation of Dr. Soong would 
therefore seem to indicate that the 
Nanking policy toward Tokyo is to 
remain conciliatory. The acceptance 
of his resignation by the Central Po- 
litical Council at an emergency meet- 
ing at Nanking was somewhat of a 
surprise. He was replaced by Dr. H. H. 
Kung, Governor of the Central Bank 
of China and former Minister of In- 
dustry. Upon the resignation of Dr. 
Soong, Chinese bankers began to sell 
their bonds. 

Apparently without any serious op- 
position from Nanking, 170 Mongol 
princes of Inner Mongolia established 
on Oct. 29 a semi-independent govern- 
ment in Suiyan Province. The Nanking 
Government has acquiesced in the 
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local autonomy of Inner Mongolia, it 
being understood, ‘however, that de- 
fense and the direction of foreign af- 
fairs will continue to be the preroga- 
tives of Nanking. 


UNRZIST IN SIAM 


In Siam, even as in Cuba or Ne- 
braska, it is hard for the government 
to maintain itself under the shadow of 
business depression. Prince Bava- 
radaj, formerly War Minister and one 
of the numerous cousins of King 
Prajadhipok, led a rebellion on Oct. 
12 which, although reaching the out- 
skirts of Bangkok, collapsed a few 
days later after an all-night cannon- 
ade by loyal governmental troops. 
Airplane fighting was a spectacular 
feature of the cphemeral revolt. The 
King and Queen were in residence at 
Huahin, a seaside resort far from 
Bangkok. The causes, other than the 
general effect of the depression, are 
not clear from the dispatches. One 
explanation is that Luang Pradit, the 
liberal leader who was expelled from 
the country last April after an unsuc- 
cessful uprising, has been permitted 
to return to Siam, where his arrival 
was celebrated by a reforming of the 
so-called Communist discontents. One 
comes to distrust the alleged com- 
munistic character of the unhappy 
and hungry Orientals. At any rate 
by Oct. 18 Bangkok had returned to 
business as usual, while the King and 
Queen seemed to have ridden out the 
storm in complete security. 

On the other hand, the view seems 
to be common in London, where the 
facts are likely to be known, that 
Siam is not yet finished with her 
revolutions. The Daily Mail corre- 
spondent reported from Kuala Lum- 
pur on Oct. 23 that notwithstanding 
the apparent government victory, 
Siam was faced with both financial 
breakdown and a fall of the monarchy. 
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Keep up Momentum 


oY you read that during many recent 
months, in spite of the financial de- 
pression, the American people enjoyed better 
health and had a lower deathrate than ever 
before, you may wonder why. One outstand- 
ing reason is that our people were well pre- 
pared, physically, to resist sickness. 


In past decades, millions and millions of 
dollars were invested to prevent as well 
as to cure disease. They returned rich 


health dividends. The movement for 
healthier living conditions in all parts of 
the country had gained such momentum 
that temporary obstacles and difficulties 
failed to check it. 


You know that the deathrate from tuber- 
culosis has declined steadily. You know 
that smallpox, typhoid and diphtheria 
can be prevented. You hope to see the 
day when in this country whooping 
cough, measles and scarlet fever will dis- 
appear, as yellow fever and cholera did 
—thanks to scientific preventive meth- 
ods. Scientists are faithfully working day 
and night for these victories. 
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The lower deathrate is due in no small 
measure to the present efficiency of hos- 
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quired years in which to develop. In assur- 
ing pure water, safe milk, clean food, swept 
streets and proper sewerage systems your 
Health and Sanitation Departments did their 
part in making health records in 1932.and 1933. 


Some of the forces upon which the health 
of people depends are financed by state, 
’, county and local appropriations. But 
many of the forces which have contrib- 
uted so greatly to general welfare—the 
Red Cross, the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tions, the Cancer Societies and others 
—are largely dependent upon private 
contributions. 


Today the forward health movement has 
been slowed down in some localities 
because of reduced appropriations and 
smaller contributions. In certain other 
communities much of the official health 
work has stopped. 
While the people of our country are 
working shoulder to shoulder, collectively 
"and individually, to restore material pros- 


wm rer perity, no greater tragedy could befall 


them than to sacrifice their greatest 


mer! wwealth—their health. If you would have 
ef<' increasing health and decreasing disease, 


keep up the power and the momentum 
© of the health movement. 
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Continued from Page VI 





her personal romance, the awful experience of 
service among wounded in hospitals, the utter 
sense of futility and isolation. This book is a 
revelation of sanity in the average citizen, 
crucified by the insanity of governments. 

For the moment, the international mind 
may be frustrated. But it dominates a litera- 
ture that is becoming every day a fuller ex- 
pression of public opinion. Books with a cir- 
culation that may seem to be small compared 
with the number of people on this planet pro- 
voke discussions on the platform and in the 
press which affect a larger audience. In poli- 
tics, nationalism seems to be strongly en- 
trenched. But the foundations have shifted 
and the structure is unsafe. 

Of what use is it for Hitler to preach his 
gospel of Aryanism? Archaeologists are ex- 
amining origins and are discovering, if in- 
deed discovery were needed, that the origin 
of the higher life of the race has been any- 
thing but Teutonic. It is in the Egypt where 
the pyramids had still to be built that Pro- 
fessor J. H. Breasted discerns The Dawn of 
Conscience (Scribner’s), and by this term he 
means the claim of right to determine the use 
of might which is the basis of all law and 
order in society. Revealed in her literature, 
the wisdom even of an autocratic Egypt, so 
he insists, was essentially égalitarian. By pic- 
ture and quotation he illustrates the divine 
fatherhood—the human _ brotherhood—which 
he holds to be inherent in Egyptian philos- 
ophy. This was the conception of the race as 
a family—humanism uplifted by divinity— 
that has come down to us through Hebrew 
channels. 

The Russian mystic, Nicholas Berdyaev, 
exiled in Paris, looks forward to what he an- 
nounces as The End of Our Time (Sheed & 
Ward). He interprets our era as a humanism 
that persists after the divinity has been sac- 
rificed. According to this repentent disciple 
of Karl Marx and latest of the pre-Raphaelite 
crusaders, man has become a cog in his own 
machine. With Newman and Ruskin, an apos- 
tle of the new reaction calls us back to the 
majestic universalities of the Middle Ages— 
to the cathedrals of reverence and harmony— 
not forgetting the asceticism within which 
discipline man shielded his soul from what- 
ever might divert him from the ultimate 
quest. 


The Theory of World Revolution 


WORLD REVOLUTION AND THE JU. 8. 8. R. By 
Michael T. Florinsky. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1933. $2. 


UTSIDE Soviet Russia it is still almost uni- 
versally believed that world revolution is 
a tenet of Soviet political philosophy. Dr. 
Florinsky, author of The End of the Rus- 
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sian Empire and editor of the twelve-volume 
Russian series of the Economic and Social His. 
tory of the World War for the Carnegie —p. 
dowment for International Peace, draws atten. 
tion to what he believes to be a complete 
change in Communist policy. His present yo}- 
ume is a critique on the Soviet theory of foreign 
policy—of the relationship of the Socialist State 
with its capitalist neighbors. He traces and 
analyzes the rift between Stalin and Trotsky 
after Lenin’s death over the place of revoly. 
tionary propaganda abroad in the Communist 
program. Stalin believed that socialism could 
succeed in a single country; Trotsky held that 
a single Socialist State could not survive in a 
capitalist world, and that revolution must be 
promoted abroad. Both Stalin and Trotsky, it 
might be added, drew texts and arguments 
from the writings of Lenin, thus proving that 
the great Communist apostle is almost as sub- 
ject to diverse interpretation as Saint Paul. 
Stalin won a complete victory. Since then, 
Soviet Russia has been concerned with main- 
taining peaceful, even cordial, relations with 
other States and avoiding grounds for accusa- 
tions that her agents were stirring up trouble 
abroad. 

Dr. Florinsky points out that Soviet Russia 
has done her utmost in recent years to assure 
the world of her peaceful intentions. She did 
not believe that the Briand-Kellogg Pact could 
be effective, but subscribed to it lest her mo- 
tives be misunderstood. She has led the way in 
arranging non-aggression pacts with all her 
neighbors except Japan, and Japan has refused 
her offers of such a treaty. And in spite of 
her important interests in Manchuria, Soviet 
Russia has followed a restrained policy in the 
face of Japanese provocation in the Far East. 
She has gone so far as to pledge herself not to 
aid revolutionary movements in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania and the other States on her 
Western border. At Geneva, Foreign Commissar 
Litvinov put the Soviet Union in the position of 
championing international law when, on the 
grounds of international law and morality, he 
disposed of the Japanese arguments to justify 
the Manchurian adventure and the assistance 
given to the revolutionary Republic of Man- 
chukuo. 

Dr. Florinsky says that the much-feared Com- 
intern (Communist International), which has 
not held a congress since 1928, has become sim- 
ply a government bureau. In the eyes of the 
Soviet leaders today, the Comintern is an in- 
ternational body for the defense of the Soviet 
Union. ‘‘The truth of the matter,’’ adds the 
author, ‘‘seems to be that the Third (Com- 
munist) International has suffered a complete 
eclipse.’’ Moreover, the requirements for build- 
ing ‘‘socialism in a single country,’’ and the 
need for foreign trade and foreign credits, have 
led the Soviet authorities to curtail the doc- 
trinaire handling of international affairs in the 
press and even in discussion. 


If Dr. Florinsky’s analysis is correct—namely, 
that in theory and in practice Soviet Russia has 
abandoned her original program of world revo- 
lution—perhaps the chief obstacle to American 
recognition of the Soviet Union has disap- 
peared. Rosert L. BAKER. 
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Honolulu’s modern buildings, 
her splendid hotels and golf 
courses are not expected in the 
usual picture of a tropical para- 
dise. Hawaii is very American 
in her luxuries. Yet..if you were 
in Hawaii tonight . . standing 
watching the sea. . you might 
swear that here is a paradise, a 
paradise of forgetfulness. No 
more than an evening breeze 
wouldsee to that—with its potent 
mixture of the tang of the sea, the 
spice of ginger blossoms, the 
hushed heart-beat of native mu- 
sic. You wouldn’t be able to 
remember the little cares and 


port in paradise 


worries that you left back there 


on the mainland . . away back 
there across the blue Pacific. 


Hawaii could truthfully 
call December May 
The thermometer seldom strays 
below 65° or above 85° and the 
water at Waikiki is always warm- 
erthan the air. (Golf, with more 
than 20 courses to choose from, 
deep sea fishing for tuna and 
swordfish. . every sport you know. 
((A cruise by ship or plane from 
Oahu to the other isles of Kauai, 
Maui and Hawaii is something 
not to miss, (There 
are more than30 hotels 
and inns specializing in 
Hawaiian hospitality. 


And living costs are nominal. 


Winter fares are low 

The finest, fastest ships that sail 
from the Pacific Coast ports of 
Los Angeles, San Francisco or 
Vancouver will carry you to Ha- 
waii for as little as $75 Cabin 
Class and $110 First Class. See 
your local agent or write... 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 
1513 RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
The Hawaii Tourist Bureau willon re- 
quest, mail you FREE, authoritative in- 

formation about the Islands. For a 
special booklet on Hawaii, illustrated 
in color, with picture maps, send 104. 
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art and letters; thrilling sports events 4. re Se two parneraphe. next em, oe me 
: names o e owners, stockholders and secur olders, 
of ee ae Lesage reco if any, contain not only the list of shatiinaliiaias and 
courts and gril iron, avo security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
and screen; fashions fresh from the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
salons of Paris and New York—all the security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
news of the world that the eye of the trustee or in any one Sautiory moray _ naane 7 the 
erson or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
camera can report. is given; ae that the said two paragraphs some 
Published by statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 


THE NEW YORK TIMES COMPANY, stockholders and security holders, who do not appear 


° upon the books of the company as trustee, hold stock 
Times Square, New York, N. Y. and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 


ON NEWS STANDS, 10 CENTS A COPY fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 


that any other person, association, or corporation has 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 


or other securities than as so stated by him. 
One Year. . . . . 52 issues $4.00 ADOLPH s. OCHS, Publisher. 
Six Months . . . . 26 issues 2.00 





a vo subscribed before me this second day of 

. ctober, 5 

Three Months. . . . 13 issues 1.00 TSealj PETER M. BROWN, 

For Foreign Postage add $2.00 per year— Notary Public, Bronx County, Bronx County Clerk’s No. 
Canada none. 133, Bronx County Register’s No. 16B35, New York 

County Clerk’s No. 257, New York County Reg. No. 

5B157. Term Expires March 30, 1935. 





